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HENRY  VII.  nitieteenth.  King  from  the  Conquest^ 
and  the  first  of  the  House  of  Tudor. 

[Born  in  1458;  ascended  the  throne  August  22^ 
1485  ;  was  crowned  October  30,  following ;  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  Edward  the  fourth's  daughter,  and 
heiress  of  the  House  of  York,  January  18^  I486; 
lost  his  queen  in  child*bed,  February  11,  1503; 
died  consumptive  at  Richmond,  April  22,  1 509, 
aged  51 ;  was  buried  at  Westminster^  and. suc- 
ceeded by  his  son.] 

Ann.  1485* 

The  victory  of  Bosworth  and  the  huzzas  of 
the  army  placed,  on  the  head  of  Henry  VII.  a 
crown,  to  which  he  had  no  sort  of  claim  by  hereditary 
right.    His  mother  Margaret^  countess  of  Rich* 

VOL,    II.  ]E( 
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mond,  was  indeed  the  only  daughter  and  heir  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  sprung  from  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancaster;  but  the  title  of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
itself  originating  from  usurpation,  could  not  be 
very  favourable ;  besides,  ^he  descent  of  the  SQixei- 
set  line  was  not  only  illegitimate,  it  was  also  the 
produce  of  an  adulterous  connexion  with  Catherine 
Swineford  ;  and  though  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had 
obtained  from  Ricliard  II.  the  legitimation  of  his 
natural  children,  by  a  patent  confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment, that  patent  itself,  in  which  were  fully  enume- 
rated all  the  privileges  conferred  by  it,  had  expressly 
excepted  the  succession  t^  the  throne  i  wd  in  all 
settlemenis  of  the  crown  during  the  reign  of  the 
Lancastrian  princes,  the  line  of  Somerset  had  been 
entirely  overlooked-  But  even  in  putting  aside  all 
these  objections,  Henry's  mother,  from  whom  alone 
he  could  derive  any  right,  was  still  alive,  and  evidently 
preceded  him  in  the  order  of  succession. 

The  title  of  the  house  of  York  from  the  late 
populnr  government  of  Edw&rd  IV.  had  gecerally 
obtained:  tihe.  preference  in  the  aifectioBS  of  the 
people,  and  Henry  might  engraft  his  claims  on  the 
sficknowfedged  rights  of  that  family,  by  ,  nmiirrying 
Princess  EHzabeth,  the  daughter  of  Ed^crard;  IV.  and 
bis  apparent:  heir,  fay  the.  real  or  supposed  death. of 
fhe  two  princes,  her  brothers.  Henry  had  solemnly 
promisejd  to  celebirate  tjiat'  maniage,  .and  was.  chieily 
indebted  for  all  hia  past  successes  to  the  eotpedtation 
o{  it. ;  But  fae  coasideoed  :that  on  receiviug  the 
crown  in  right  of  his  queen  only,  his  authority  would 
be  as  limited  as  precarious,  and  that  should  the 
princess  die  before  bio^  wdtbout  issue,  he  must  de- 
scend  from  the  throne,  and  give  the  place  to  the 
next  ii^  sBccessiojiu  Tbereferei,  taking  ^di^antage  of 
his  present  poweiv  he.  lesohred  ta  take  possession  of 
the  sovecei^y  on  Im  own  daim,  as  heir:  of  the 
house  of  I^caster^r  whieh  be  woukL.  never  allow  to 
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be  discussed ;  and  to  postpone  his  intended  rtarriag^ 
till  he  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne^  and  had  his 
pretended  right  to  the  crown  acknowledged  by 
parliament^  and  solemnly  confirmed  by  his  coro- 
nation. 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  Edward 
Plantagenet  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  was  conveyed* 
to  the  tower  by  Henry's  order,  to  be  detained  there 
in  close  custody.  The  same  messenger  who  was 
sent  to  take  him  at  Sherif-huttonin  Yorkshire,  where 
he  was  in  a  kind  of  confinement,  carried  directions 
that  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who,  under  the  preceding 
reign,  had  been  also  confined  to  the  same  place,* 
should  be  conducted  to  London. 

Henry  having  refreshed  his  troops  a  few  days  at 
Leicester,  conducted  them  towards  the  capital,  and 
was  every  where  received  with  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions. When  he  approached  London,  the  citizens 
went  in  crowds  to  meet  and  welcome  their  new 
monarch.  As  the  sweating  sickness  raged  in  Lon- 
don at  that  time,  he  was  forced  to  postpone  hia 
coronation  till  the  20th  of  October,  when  it  was 
performed  with  the  usual  solemnity.  There  ap- 
peared, for  the  first  time,  a  band  of  fifty  archers, 
which  the  king  had  established  for  security,  as  well 
as  pomp,  and  who  were  termed  t/eomen  of  the  giuird. 
The  parliament  then  proceeding  to  the  settlement  o^ 
the  crown,  enacted  that  the  inheritance  of  it  should 
rest  and  remain  in  the  person  qf  Henry  and  in  the  * 
heirs  qfhts  hody^  tcmjvUy  coming  ^perpetually^  which 
iast  word  seemed  to  have  been  inserted  ohly  to  cut 
off  the  claim  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  though  she 
was  not  once  mentioned  in  that  act.  The  late  kingi 
ihe  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  thirty  other  lords  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  fought  under  king  Richard  at 
Bosworth  were  attainted  by  an  act  of  parliament  j 
but  Henry  thought  it  prudent  to  publish  a  free  par- 
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don  to  all;his  subjects  who  signified  theii*  submission 
to  his  government  by  taking  the  oath  of  feahy.  As- 
the  king  himself  bad  been  attainted,  and  his  right  of 
sussession  to  the  crown  might  thence  be  exposed  to 
some  doubt ;  the  judges  declared  as  a  maxim,,  that 
tiie  crown  takes  away  all  defects' and  stops  in  blood, 
and  that  from  the  time  the  king  assumed  royal 
authority  the  fountain  was  cleared,  and  all  attainders 
and  corruptions  of  blood  discharged. 

Ann.  I486,  1487* 

The  long  expected  marriage  of  the  king  with  the 
princess  Elizabeth  was  celebrated  on  the  .  1 8th  of 
January  i486.  The  rejoicings  on  this  occasion 
being  by  their  unanimity  and  liveliness  far  superior 
tp  those  at  the  king's  accession  and  coronation,  con- 
vinced him.  that  the  house  of  York  was  still  the 
favourite  of  the  people,  which  gave  great  discontent 
to  his  jealous  spirit ;  it  is  evqn  reported  that  they 
deprived  the  princess  of  the  affection  of  her  husband, 
yho  was  so  little  satisfied  with  his  own  title,  that  in 
the  following  year  he  applied  for  a  confirmation  of 
it,  to  Pope  Innocent  VII^..  who  readily  granted  a 
bull  in  whatever  terms  the  king  yv^  pleased  to  desire, 
and  in  which  excommunication  was  denounced 
against  every  one  who  should  either  disturb  him  in 
the  present  possession  or  the  heirs  .of  his  body  in  the 
future  succession  of  the  crown. 

Henry  now  enjoying  peace  abroad  and  tran(^uiHity 
at  home,  set  out  on  a  progress  into  the  north,  where 
he  knew  the  people  were  more  generally  attached  ta 
the  house  of  York,  and  even  to  the  late  king.  When 
he  arrived  at  York,  he  heard  that  sir  Humphrey 
Stafford  and  Thomas,  his  brother,  wer^  marching 
with  an  army  of  rebels  to  besiege  Worcester,  and 
that  viscount  Lovel,  at  the  head  of  three  or  four 
thousand  men^  was  approaching  to  attack  him  iu 
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York.     Henry,  though  SBrrounded  with  enemies  in    * 
these  disaffected  counties,  soon  assembled  a  body 
of  about  three  thousand  men,  and  gave  the  com- 
-  mand  of  them  to  his  uncle  Jasper  duke  of  Bedford, 
directing  him  to  march  boldly  towards  the  enemy, 
and  when  he  approached  them,  to  proclaim  a  full 
pardon  to   all    who  would  lay  down    their    arms. 
Lord  Lovel,  dreading  the  effect  of  this  proclama- 
tion, fled  in  the  night,  and  made  his  escape  into 
Flanders;  his  followers  seeing  themselves  without  a 
leader  accepted  of  the  offered  pardon.     The  rebels 
before  Worcester,  hearing  of  the  dispersion  of  their 
confederates,  disbanded.    The  two  brothers  Stafford 
being  taken,  the  eldest  was  executed,  and  the  other 
pardoned.      Soon  after   the  queen  being  at  Win- 
chester was  there  prematurely  delivered  of  a  son, 
who  was  named  Arthur,  in  honour  of  the  famous 
British  prince  of  that  name,  from  whom  the  king 
pretended  to  derive  his  descent,  by  his  grand  father 
Owen  Tudor. 

While  the  high  idea  entertained  of  Henry's  policy 
and  vigour  retained  the  nobility  and  men  of  character 
in  obedience,  the  public  discontent  arising  from  his 
hatred  and  jealousy  against  the   house  of  York,  in- 
creased every  day,  and  the  consequences  of  his  un- 
popular government  soon  appeared  by  incidents  of 
an  .extraordinary  nature.     Richard  Simon;  a  priest, 
who  lived  in  Oxford,  formed  the  design  of  raising 
a  pretender  to  his  crown,  and   for  that  purpose  he 
cast  his  eyes  on  Lambert  Simnel,  a  youth  of  fifteen 
years  of  age,  who  was  son  of  a  baker,  and  who  being 
endowed  with  understanding  above  his  years,  and 
address  above  his  condition,  seemed  w^dl  fitted  to 
personate  a  prince  of  royal  exti*action.     Simon  had 
already    insinuated    that   Simnel    was    the   prince 
Richard  duke  of  York,  when  a  report  Was  spread 
that  Warvvick,  the  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Clarence, 
had  made  his  escape.from  the  tower ;  Simon  observ- 
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jng  that  this  news  was  attended  with  general  satis- 
faction, made  Simnel  personate  that  unfortunate 
prince  ;  but  conscious  that  whatever  care  he  might 
take  to  convey  instruction  to  his  pupil,  the  imposture 
would  not  bear  a  close  inspection,  he  determined  to 
open  the  first  public  scene  of  it  in  Ireland,  where 
the  people  were  zealously  attached  to  the  House  of 
York,  and  bore  an  affectionate  regard  to  the  memory 
of  Clarence,  who  had  been  their  Lieutenant. 

Thomas  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  the  deputy, 
whose  protection  Simnel  claimed,  as  being  the  son 
of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  not  suspecting  so  bold 
an  imposture,  consulted  some  persons  of  rank  with 
regard  to  this  extraordinary  incident,  and  found 
them  even  more  sanguine  in  their  zeal  and  belief 
than  himself.  The  story  diffused  itself  among  those 
of  lower  condition,  and  became  the  ptyect  of  still 
greater  passion  and  credulity,  till  the  people  in 
Dublin  tendered  unanimously  their  allegiance  to 
Simnel  as  to  the  true  Plantagenet.  '  They  paid  the 
pretended  prince  attendance  as  their  sovereign, 
lodged  him  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  crowned  him 
with  a  diadem-  taken  from  a  statue  of  the  virgin,  and 
publicly  proclaimed  \um  king,  by  the  appellation  of 
Edward  VI.  The  whole  islapd  followed  the  ex-? 
^mple  of  the  capital.  . 

Henry,  perplexed  at  this  intelligence,  and  suSt 
pecting  the  queen  Dowager  of  countenancing  Sim^ 
pel,  she  was  apprehended  by  his  order,  and  conduct- 
ed to.  the  Nunnery  of  Bermondsey,  to  be  kept  there 
in  close  confinement ;  all  her  estates  and  property 
pf  every  kind  were  confispated ;  and  there  she  re- 
mained fill  her  death,  in  prison,  paver tt/^  anji  solitude. 
This  act  of  arbitrary  authority  or  vengeance  was 
ploaked  under  the  allegation,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  secret  agreement  to  marry  her  daughter  to 
Penry,  she  had  yielded  to  the  solicitations  and  me^ 
paces  of  Richard,  and  delivered  into  his  hands  that 
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prineesS  and  her  sister;  but  it  was  generally  sus^ 
pected  that  such  a  light  pretence  could  ,not  be  the 
'  r^al  motive  of  the  severity  with  which  she  Was 
treated,  and  that  Heni'y  had  preferred  to  employ 
it  than  to  accuse  so  near  a  rektion  of  a  conspiracy 
against  him. 

The  next  measure  of  the  king  was  to  order  that 
the  real  earl  of  Warwick  should  be  taken  from  the 
tower,  conducted  in  procession  through  the  streets 
of  London  to  St.  Paul's,  and  there  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  whole  people.  He  even  gave  directions 
that  some  noen  of  rank,  attached  to  the  house  of 
York,  and  best  accjuainted  with  the  person  of  the 
prince,  should  Approach  him,  and  converse  with 
him;  he  , trusted  that  these  being  convinced  of  the 
absurd  imposture  of  Simnel  would  put  a  «top  to  the 
credulity  of  the  populace*  The  expedient  succeeded 
in  England  ;  but  in  Ireland,  the-people  persisted  in 
their  revolt,  and  zealously  retorted  on  the  king  the 
reproach  of  propagating  an  imposture,  and  of  bav* 
ing  shewn  a  counterfeited  Warwick  to  the  public. 

Margaret  of  York,  water  of  Edward  IV.  and 
duchess  dowager  of  Burgundy,  hearing  of  the  ma- 
lignant je&lousy  entertained  by  Henry  against  her 
family,  and  his  oppression  of  all  his  partisans,  was 
moved  with  the  highest  indignation,  and  longed  for 
an  opportunity  of  making  him  repent  of  that  per- 
secution to  which  so  many  of  her  friends  had  fallen 
victims,  while  many  others  had  been  obliged  to  fly 
to  the  continent.  The  raosi  conspicuous  among  the 
latter  was  prhice  John  earl  of  Lincoln,who  by 
his  mother  Elizabeth  duchess  of  SufFolK,  eldest 
sister  to  Edward  IV.  was  nephew  to  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy  and  to  Richard  III.  who  after  the  loss  of 
his  own  son  had  declared  Lincoln  successor  to  the 
crown.  After  consulting  with  him  and  viscount 
Lovel,  Margaret  hired  a  body  of  two  thousand  ve- 
t^an  Germans,  under  the  command  of  a  brave  and 
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experienced  officer,  and  sent  them  over  together  with 
these  two  noblemen  to  join  Simnel  in  Ireland. 

The  accession  of  this  military  force,  raised  the 
courage  of  the  Irish  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  re- 
solved to  invade  England,  and  entertained  hopes 
that  the  disaffected  counties  in  the  north  woald  ]oin 
them.  Henry,  timely  informed  of  these  dispositions 
had  prepared  himself  for  defence,  by  ordering  troops 
to  be  levied  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford  and  earl  of  Oxford ;  and  to  gratify  the 
people  by  an  appearance  of  devotion,  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  famous  for 
miracles,  and  there  offered  prayers  for  deliverance 
from  his  enemies.  Being  informed  that  the  rebels 
were  landed  in  Lancashire,  he  advanced  towards 
them  as  far  as  Coventry.  The  hostile  armies  met  at 
Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  fought  a 
bloody  battle,  more  obstinately  disputed  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  the  inequality  of  their  force. 
Lincoln,  and  all  the  principal  leaders  of  the  rebels, 
perished  with  four  thousand  of  their  followers.  Sim- 
nel and  his  tutor  Simon  were  taken  prisoners ;  Simon 
being  a  priest  was  only  committed  to  close  custody  ? 
Simnel  was  too  contemptible  to  be  an  object  either 
of  apprehension  or  resentment,  he  was  pardoned 
and  made  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen,  whence 
he  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  falconer. 
Strict  inquiries  were  however  made  after  those  who 
had  in  the  least  assisted  or  favoured  the  rebels.  The 
punishments  were  not  all  sanguinary,  but  heavy  fines 
were  levied  upon  the  delinquents,  which  produced 
large  sums  of  money. 

After  the  king  had  thus  gratified  his  two  predomi- 
nant  passions,  revenge  and  avarice,  he  called  a  par- 
liament on  the  Qth  of  November  1487,  when  he 
informed  the  two  houses  of  the  state  of  affairs  on 
the  continent,  and  asked  their  advice,  to  determine 
V^hether  he  should  enter  into  an  auxiliary  and  d^ 
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fensive  war  for  the  Bretons  against  France.  This 
measure  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  parlia- 
ment granted  the  king  a  liberal  supply,  and  advised 
him  to  enter  into  the  war.  To  increase  still  more 
his  popularity,  he  at  last  consented  not  to  postpone 
any  longer  the  coronation  of  the  queen,, and  that 
ceremony  so  much  wished'  for  by  the  people  was 
•perforn>ed  November  25th,  14B7-  About  the 
same  time,  he  restored  the  marqais  of  Dorset,  th^ 
queen's  uterine  brother,  to  his  liberty,  of  tvhich  he 
had  been  deprived  at  the  beginning  of  the  Irish 
•rebellion.  '  The  court  of  stai*  chamber  was  instituted 
or  rather  re-established  this  year, 

An7i.  1488,  1489. 

Charles  VIII.  was  king  of  France  at  that  time, 
but  on  account  of  his  minority,  Anrte  of  Beaujeu, 
his  sister,  was  at  the  head  of  the  government^  accord-* 
ing  to  the. last  will  of  the  late  king  Lewis  XI.  in 
preference  to  the  queen  doWager  Charlotte  of 
Savoy,  whom  he  disliked.*  She  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  warlike  dispositions  of  England  against  France, 
than  she  dispatched  ambassadors  fo  Henry  ta  Re- 
present to  him,  that  the  duke^f  Britariny-  having' 
given  protection  to  French  ftigitives  and  rebels,  the 
king  had  been  obliged,  contrary  to  his  incliriation^ 
to  carry  war  into  that  duchy  ;  that  the  Var  being 
thus  on  his  part  merely  defensive,  he  had  a  right  to 
expect,  both  from  the  justice  of  his  cause  and 
from  the  obligations  which  the  court  of  France  had 
conferred  on  Henry,  when  the  duke  of  Britanny,  or 
his  mercenary  counsellors,  had  deserted  him  and  put 
his  life  to  the  utmost  hazard,  that  England  would  at 
least  preserve  a  neutrality  between  the  contending 
parties. 

Henry's  frugality,  which  by  degrees  degenerated 
into  avarice,  made  hio)  averse  to  all  warlike  eriter- 
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prises,  and  the  alluring  prospect  of  keeping  in  bis 
own  cofFers  the  money  granted  to  him  on  that  oc- 
casbn^  induced  him  previously  to  try  the  expedient 
of  negociation.  He  accordingly  sent  amba^adors 
to  the  courts  of  France  and  Britanny^  (March  1 7th, 
1488,)  to  propose  his  mediation  to  the  contending 
parties ;  and  they  actually  concluded  a  truce  be«> 
tween  England  and  France,  to  continue  to  the  17th 
of  January  1489. 

The  war-taxes  being  not  so  cheerfully  paid  as 
they  had  been  granted^  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
was  ordered  to  cause  them  to  be  levied  with  the 
greatest  strictness.  When  the  people  were  inform- 
ed of  it,  they  became  furious,  broke  into  the  earl's 
house  and  murdered  him  with  several  of  his  servants. 
Sir  John  Egermont  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
insurgents,  and  declared  open  war  against  Henry  as 
a  tyrant  and  usurper.  But  the  king  sent  immediately 
a  body  of  troops,  who  soon  dispersed  the  rebels* 
Twelve  of  the  ringleaders  of  that  mob  Were  hanged 
at  York,  sir  John  Egermont  escaped  to  Flanders, 
and  the  tax  was  levied  without  any  farther  c^po^ 

sltion. 

In  the  mean,  ^m^,  the  Bretons  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  rashly  engaged  in  a 
geqeral  action  with  the  French  at  St.  Anbin,  and 
w^e  discomfited.  The  duke?  of  Orleans,  who  tea 
years  after  was  king  of  France,  under  the  name  of 
Xiouis  XII.  the  prince  of  Orange^  and  many  others 
of  rank  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  military  force 
of  Britanny  was  totally  broken.  The  French  sarmy 
was  commanded  by  Louis  Latrimouille,  against 
whom  some  base  courtiers  endeavouring  to  excite  the 
rancour  of  Louis  XII.  when  he  had  ascended  the 
throne^  were  nobly  answered  by  that  magnaiiimoi^s 
prince.  "  It  does  not  become  the  king  of  France 
to  be  the  avenger  of  injuries  received  by  the  duke 
pfQrleans.'* 
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By  this  defeat,  the  affairs  of  the  duke  of  Britanny 
being  almost  quite  desperate,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  suing  for  peace,  and  it  was  stipulated 
by  the  treaty,  that  Charles  should   retain  all  th^ 
towns  and  forts  he  Jiad  taken,  and  withdraw  the  rest 
of  his  army  out  of  the  country,  which  last  article  he 
eluded.     The  duke  died  a  few  days  after  the  c(mii- 
clusion  of  this  peace,  leaving  the  princess  Anne^  his 
daughter,  in  her  thirteenth  yeai*,  heiress  of  his  do- 
minions and  distresses.     Henry  concluded  a  treaty 
with  her,  in  which  he  engaged  to  send  her  an  army 
of  six  thousand  archers,  on  condition  that  she  should 
deliver  into  his  hands  certain  strong  towns  for  the 
repayment  of  any  ex  pence  whatsoever  respecting 
these  troops  till  they  were  safely  re-landed  in  Eng- 
land, though  he  had  actually  received  the  supplies 
granted  by  parliament  for  these  very  expences  :  but, 
by  a  clause  still  more  extraordinary,  Henry  in  thi$ 
treaty  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  observing 
his  truce  with  France,  which  rendered  these  auxiliary 
troops  as  useless  as  expensive.    The  most  griping 
usurer  could  not  have  made  a  harder  bargain  with 
his  most  necessitoi^s  debtor  ;  in  fact  the   English 
^rmy  landed  in  Britanny  in  March,  1489,  where  they 
remained  very   quietly   till  November,  when  they 
returned  to  England,  and  the  campaign  passed  with«^ 
out  any  action.     At  the  same  period  the  duches$ 
Ann  and  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  were 
piarried  secretly  and  by  proxy  with  this  uncommof^ 
ceremony;  the   prince    of    Nassau,    Maximilian'^ 
proxy,  put  his  naked  leg  into  the  bed  where  the 
young  duchess  was  laid,  as  a  kind  of  consijmaiatioa 
of  the  marriage. 

Ann.  1490,  1491. 

Charles   VIII.    had    formerly  been  affianced  to 
Margaretj  daughter  qf  JVIaxiipilian,  who  being  toQ 
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prises,  and  the  alluring  prospect  of  ke^i«r  ^ 
own  coffers  the  money  granted  to  him  of  |^ 
casion,  induced  him  previously  to  try  tb^  f- 

of  negociation.    He  accordingly  sent^  ^  ^  g 

to  the  courts  of  France  and  Britanny>  ^  f  g^  g 

1488,)  to  propose  his  mediation  %Q<^^^  •^ 

parties ;   and  they  actually  conf |: %%^%^  ^ 

tween  England  and  France,  to  *^|  I  ^  g  V  ?  ^ 
of  January  1489.                       '.*  .  -^=3       « 


insurgents,  and^  /*;  J 
a  tyrant  and  u.  ;/  ^ 
a  body  ofy./^  -♦.loiry  in  its 

Twelve  of  '  -  vvisdom  and  secrecy  ; 

at  York''  ^.  nanny  with  all  the  rigours  of 

and  th        ^letly  gained  the  count  of  Dunois^  who 
sitio»      J  g'i'eat  authority  with  the  Bretons,  and  en- 
^  '^j''%  tiie  king's  interest  the  prince  of  Orange, 
r  'ff-^^  german  to  the  duchess ;  they  gave  him  his 

f^^fty  3"d  ^^"^  ^'"^  ^"^^  Britanny,  as  the  chief  dif- 
i'^iilty  'ay  ^"  surmounting  the  strong  prepossessions 

rthe  princess  against  the  French  nation,  and  par- 
ticulai'ly  against  Charles ;  she  had  also  fixed  her 
affections  on  Maximilian,  and  as  she  now  deemed 
him  her  husband,  ishe  considered  it  as  the  greatest 
gnilt,  and  the  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engage- 
nient,  to  contract  a  marriage  with  any  other  person. 
In  order  to  overcome  her  scruples,  Charles  restored 
to  liberty  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who,  though  formerly 
a  suitor  to  the  duchess,  eagerly  employed  in  favour 
of  Charles  all  the*  interest  he  still  possessed  in 
Britanny.  When  this  delicate  enterprise  was  brought. 


\ 
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:sufficierit  degree  of  rnaturity,  Charles  advanced* 
>  pow^ful  army  and  invested.  Rennes,  at  that 
<t  residence  of  the  dtacbess^.who  atlast\Qpfened. 
il  of  the  city  and  agreed  to  marry  the  king 

j^    'as.  After  the  celebration  of  the  marriage, 

^  nducted    to   St*  •  Penisr,  where  she  was 

<  thence    made    her   entry  into  Paris 

^^_-    ^  M  acclamations- of  the  people. 

;;^_  ^  displeased  at  the  unforeseen  suecess 

*  ^*  ^  was  prompted  by  it  to  seek/  the 

^*^  o  and  the.  first  which  his  ruling 

\::.  ^    ^'i^  hini  was .  a  supply  of  money. 

"^^  c.  '^'%.  *^enceof  a  French  war^dssued 

^  ''C\**c.  ^      ^  a  benevolence  on  his  peo- 

U   •5^'?>*^5l    **  'xation,  or^ather  exaction, 

^  V*  ^  ""^  bolished  oy  Richard  III.. 

.ue  preamble  of^wbicbjit. 
.^»^  familiies  had  been .  absolutely, 
.iiese  pretended  presents,  which  .weiae  kii 
—y  extorted  taxes/'     This  viofence  (for  such  it! 
^^Hy*  was)  fell  chiefly  on  the  commercial  part  ofi 
j|V^  nation,  who  were  possessed  of  the  ready  monqr.. 
^  he  commissioners,,  who  levied- ity.  were  instructed 
'  ^  eiDpJoy  a  dilemma,  in  which  every  one  might  be; 
^^txiprehended.    If  the  persons  applied  to  lived.fru-r 
S^Uy,  they  were  told   that    their   parsimony  jrau^    , 
*?^cessarily  have  enriched    them;  if  their  way  jot 
**ving  was  splendid  and  hospitable,  they  were.con^ 
^l^ded  to  be  opulent,  and  their  quota  in  .thp  tax. 
^^s  in  proportion  with  their  expences     Far  .ixxx&i' 
^ing  apprehensive  of  a  parliaooent  on  account- of 
this  arbitrary  imposition,   Henry   soon  after  ,sum^ 
tiioned  that  assembly,  and  he  even  expected  to.  en.*; 
rich  himself  farther   by  working  on  their  passions. 
and  prejudices..    He  succeeded  so  completely  ia^ 
inflaming  them  by  the  ideas  of  subduing  France,, 
and  of  enrichiqg  themselves  by  thei  spoils,  of.  that 
kingdgm,  that  they  granted  hina  two  fifteenths }  aud. 
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young  for  the  consumitiation,  had  been  sent  to  P^ris 
to  be  educated,  and  bore  the  title  of  queen  of  France, 
But  that  young  monarch  began  to  perceive  that  the 
conquest  of  Britanny,  in  opposition  to  the  natives 
and  to  al^  the  great  powers  of  Christendom,  would 
prove  a  difficult  enterprize,  and  that  the  marriage 
of  the  young   duchess  with    Maximilian  appeared 
destructive  to  the  grandeur  and  even  security  of  th6 
French  monarchy,  as  that  prince,  possessing  Flan- 
ders on  the  one  hand  and  Britanny  on  the  other, 
might  thus,  from  both  quarters,  make  inroads  into 
the  heart   of  the  country.     The  only  remedy  for 
these  evils,  was  the  dissolution  of  the  two  marriages, 
which  had  been  celebrated  but  not  consummated, 
and  the  espousal  of  the  duchess  of  Britanny  by  the 
king  of  France,  was  the  only  means  of  fully  rean- 
nexing  that  fief  to  his  crown.     These  mighty  consi- 
derations having  determined  Charles  to  adopt  that 
plan,  the  measures  of  the  French   ministry  in  its 
execution  were  of  the  utmost  wisdom  and  secrecy  ; 
while  they  pressed  Britanny  with  all  the  rigours  of 
war,  they  secretly  gained  the  count  of  Dunois,  who 
possessed  gi^eat  authority  with  the  Bretons,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  king's  interest  the  prince  of  Orange, 
cousin  german  to  the  duchess ;  they  gave  him  his 
liberty  and  sent  him  into  Britanny,  as  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty lay  in  surmounting  the  strong  prepossessions 
of  the  princess  against  the  French  nation,  and  par- 
ticularly  against  Charles ;    she  had  also  fixed  her 
affections  on  Maximilian,  and  as  she  now  deemed 
him  her  husband,  she  considered  it  as  the  greatest 
^nilt,  and  the  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engage-^ 
ment,  to  contract  a  marriage  with  any  other  person. 
In  order  to  overcome  her  scruples,  Charles  restored 
to  liberty  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who,  though  formerly 
a  suitor  to  the  duchess,  eagerly  employed  in  favour 
of  Charles    all  the*  interest  he    still    possessed    in 
Britanny.  When  tfeis  delitate  enterprise  wasbraugh^. 
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to  a  sufficient  degree  of  niat»irity,  Charles  advanced* 
with  a  powerful  army  ^nd  invested /Rernies,  at  that 
time  the  residence  of  the  duchess,  who  at.  last  .opfetied. 
the  gates  of  the  city  and  agreed  to  marry  the  king 
of  France.  After  the  celebration  of  the  marriage, 
she  was  conducted  to  St,  •  Denis*,  where  she  was 
crowned,  and  thence  made  her  entry  into  Paris 
aniidst  the  joyful  acclamiations  of  the  people. 

Henry,  highly  displeased  at  the  unforeseen  suecess 
of  this  transaction^  Was  prompted  by  it  to  seek  the 
means  of  vengeance,  and  the.  first  which  his  ruling 
passion  suggested  to  hini  was. a  supply  of  money. 
He  accordingly,  on  pretence  of  a  French  war,  issued 
a  commission  for  letying  a  benevolence  on  his  peo- 
ple, a  species  of  unlawful  taxation,  or^ather  exaction, 
which  had  been  recently  abolished  i>y  Richard  III.. 
by  his  statute  of  1483,  in  the  preamble  of^wbicbiit. 
is  aaid,  that  ^^  many  families  had  been .  absolutely, 
mined  by  these  pretended  presents,  which  weiae  ia. 
reality  extorted  taxes*"  This  violence  (for  such  it: 
r^lly»  was)  fell  chiefly  on  the  commercial  part  ofi 
the  nation,  who  were  possessed  of  the  ready  monqr.. 
The  commissioners,;  who  levied  ity.  were  instructBd 
to  employ  a  dilemma,  in  which  every  one  might  be; 
comprehended.  If  the  persons  applied  to  lived. fru*' 
gaily,  they  were  told  that  their  parsimony. must 
Becessarily  have  Enriched  them ;  if  their .  way  jot 
living  was  splendid  and  hospitable,  they  were. coiv- 
cluded  to  be  opulent,  and  their  quota  in  .the  tax. 
was  in  proportion  with  their  expences  Far  SvaOt' 
being  apprehensive  of  a  parliament  on  account .  of 
this  arbitrary  imposition,  Henry  soon  after  .sum- 
moned that  assembly,  and  he  even  expected  to.  en.-;: 
rich  himself  farther  by  working  on  their  pas^ns: 
and  prejudices-  ,  He  succeeded  so  completely  itt* 
inflaming  them  by  the  ideas  of  subduing  France,, 
and  of  enrichinig  themselves  by  the  spoils,  of,  that 
kingd9m,  that  they  granted  him  two  fifteenths  ^  and< 
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the  better  to  enable  his  v^ssis  and  ndbility  to  aW 
tend  him,  an  act  was  passed^  empowering  them  to 
dell  their  estate^  withoiKt  paying  an3r  finies  for  aUena- 
tion. 

Ann.  1492  to  14Q5. 

Henry  crosses  the  sea  and  arrives  at  Calais  on  the 
6th  oS  October,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse,  and' 
besieges  Boulogne ;  but  notwithstanding  this  ap* 
pearance  of  hostility,,  there  had  been  secret  advances 
made  towards  peace  above  three  months  before,  and 
commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  treat  of  the 
tepmB«  The  better  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  men  to 
thid  unexpected  measure,  the  king's  ambassadors 
arrived' in  the  camp  from  the  Low  Countries,  andim 
fonfted  him  that  no  assistance  was  to  be  expected 
from  Maximilian.  Soon  after,  messengers  came 
Cnom  Spain,.,  and  brought  news  of  a  peace  concluded: 
between  that  kingdom  and  France.  Though  these 
articles  of  intelligence  were  carefully  spread  through*' 
out  the*  army,  the  king  being  still  apprehensive  lest 
SL  sudden  peace,  after  such  magnificent  promii^es, 
m^t  expose  him  to  reproach,  he  secretly  engaged' 
the  marquis  of  Dorset,  together  with  twenty-three 
persons  of  distinction,  to  present  him  a  petition  for 
agreeing  to  a  treaty  with  Fraace.  According  to 
that  petition  founded  on  several  pretences,  ail  of 
which  might  have  been  foreseen  before  the  embark* 
akion  of  the  forces,  no  time  was  lost  to  put  the  last 
handita  the  treaty  :  a  few  days  sufficed  for  that  pur-^ 
pose.  The  demands  of  Henry  being  wholly  pecu^ 
niary,  were  readily  granted  by  Charles  VIII,  Hd 
engaged  to  pay  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  partly  as  a  reimbursement  of  the  stims 
advmiced  to  Brilanny,  partly  as  arrears  of  the  pen-* 
sioa  due  to  Edward  I  v .  aud  he  stipulated  a  jrearly 
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pensbri  to  Henry  and  his  heirs  of  tik?enty-1ive  thou- 
saod  CFOwn^.  Thus,  the  iingy  a$  remarked  by  Bacosr^ 
(p.  305.)  made  pcofit  iq}OQ  his  subjects  for  the  war, 
and  upon  his  enemies,  for  thci  peace.  This  treaty 
was  signed  at  Etaples^  NoveinJber  3d,  and  ratified 
NovenJDer  6th,  1492. 

The  stidden  return  of  that  expensive  armament, 
without  having  performed. any  thing  for  the  honour 
or  advant£^e  of  the  country,  highly  irritated  the 
minds  of  tlbe  people  all  over  England    Jki  a  word^ 
Henry,  notwithstanding  his  prosperous  situation,  was 
very  unpopular  at  this  period^  when  a  pretender  to 
his  crowrl  sheared.    He  is  well  known  in  history: 
by  the  name  of  Perkin  Wairbeck,  but  he  called  htm*> 
self  Kicbard  duke  of  York,  the  youngest  ^on  of  Ed* 
ward  I V«.  late  king  of  En^and.  The  opinion  adopted 
by  ahnost  all  historians,  is  that  Warbeck  was  ssa 
impostor :  but  the  learned  Dr.  Henry,  in  his  His* 
tory  of  England,  and  Mr,  Horace  Walpole,  in  his* 
Historical  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard 
III.  has  thrown  such  a  light  upon  that  question,  that; 
the  contrary  c^inion  may  be  supported  with  the 
most  plausible  arguments.     Previpus  to  any  investi* 
gation  of  Warbeck's  pretensions  and  character,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  some  authentic  facts,  which  never 
were  nor  can  be  denied. 

When  the  last  war  was  ready  to  bneak  out  between^ 
France  and  England,  Perkin  Warbeck,  assuming  the 
name  of  Richard  Plantagenet,  dnke  of  York,  landed' 
at  Cork,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  mayor  and  se- 
veral others.  He  wrote  to  the  two  potent  earls  of' 
Desmond  and  Kildare^  to  solicit  their  ai^sistance ; 
but  found  them  nnwilliilg  to  engage  in  so  dangerous 
an  undertaking :  and  the  Irish,  who  still  smarted 
from  the  wounds  they  h^d  received  in  sapportingt 
Simnel,  were  in  general  averse  to  venture  so  soon  in  * 
an  attempt  of  the  same  kind  When  Perkin's  af- 
fiirs  were  in.  this  unpromising  state,  he  received  a^ 
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message  'from  the  king  of  France,  mvitrng  him  ta^ 
Paris,  and  promising  him  protection  and  assistance* 
He  emharked  immediately,  and  was  reoeh^ed  byi 
Charles  VIII.  with  all  the  marks  of  regard  .  due  to 
the  duke  yof  York ;  a  handsome  pension  and  magni^ 
ficent  lodgings  were  assigned  to  him,  and  in  order 
to  provide  at  once  for  his  dignity  and  security,  a 
guard  was  given  him,  of  which  lord  Congresai  ac-* 
cepted  the  office  of  captain. 

Perkin,;  both  by  his  deportment  and  personal  qua^ 
Itties,  supported  the  prepossession  which  was  spread 
abroad  of  his  royal  pedigree ;  and  the  intelligence 
being  received  in  England,  sir  George  Nevil,  5ir  John 
Taylor,  and  above  <a  hundred  gentlemen,  came  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  offer  their,  services  to  the  .supposed 
duke  of  York,  and  to  share  his  fortunes.  But  when 
the  peace  was  concluded  at  Staples,  a  hint  was  given 
him  to  leave  France. .  He  went  immedidtely  to  the 
duchess,  of  Burgundy,  presented  himself  to  her,  as 
her  unfortunate  nephew  Richard  duke  of  York,  and 
claimed  her  protection.  She  at  first  treated  him 
roughly,,  calling  him  an  impostor,  and  saying  she 
had  been,  once  deceived,  but  would  not  be  so  a  se- 
cond time.  She  desired,  .before  all  her  court,  to  be 
informed  how  he  was  entitled  to  assume  the  name 
which  he  bore,  examined  every  circumstance  he  re- 
lated with  the  most  scrupulous  nicety,  pot  many 
particular  questions  to  him,  and  after  a  long  and  se-» 
vete  scrutiny  of  his  answers,  acknowledged  aqd  em- 
braced him  as  her  nephew.;  the  true  image. of  Ed- 
ward, the  sole  heir  of  the  Plantagenets,  .and  the  le- 
gitimate succe^or  to  the  English  throoe^  .She  ap- 
pointed him  a  guard  of  thirty  halberdi^r^  treated 
him  iji,§ll  respects  as  the  head  of  her  family,  and 
honoured  him  with  the  appellation  of  the  White  Rose 
of  England. 

No.  sooner  the  news  of  these  transactions  reached 
England,  than  several  gentlemen  of  the  York  party 
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held  private  consultations^  and  sent  sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford to  Brussels  to  investigate  the  truth.      After 
having  had  many  conversation^  with  Perkin,    he 
wrote  back  to  England,  that  he  knew  perfectly  the 
person  of  the  duke  of  York,  that  Perkin  was  un- 
doubtedly that  prince  himself,  and  that  no  circum- 
stance of  his  story  was  susceptible  of  the  least  doubt. 
In  the  mean  time,  Henry  sent  several  trusty  spies 
into  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  informed  by  them 
that  Perkin  Warbeck  was  the  son  of  one  John  Os- 
beck,  a  converted  Jew  of  Tournay  ;  that  he  was  borri 
in  London ;  that  Edward  IV.  had  been  his  godfa- 
ther ;  that,  in  his  childhood,  his  parents  had  carried 
him  with  them  to  Tournay ;  that,  when  a  young  boy, 
he  lived  some  time  with  a  relation  at  Antwerp ;  after 
which  he  became  such  a  wanderer,  that  he  could  be 
no  farther  traced.     It  was  added,  to  account  for  his 
likeness  to  Edward  IV.  and  to  the  real  duke  of 
York,  that  Edward  had  entertained  a  secret  com- 
merce with  the  Jew's  wife.    Such  an  improbable  ac- 
count, unsupported  by  any  proof,  could  never  lead 
the  king  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  history  of  this 
young  man  whoever  he  was.   Other  agents  of  higher 
rank  were  sent  over  to  Brussels,  and  directed  to  in- 
sinuate themselves  in  the  confidence  of  Warbeck,  to 
watch  all  his  words  and  actions,  and,  above  all,  to 
spare  no  ex  pence  to  gain  sir  Robert  Clifford,  which 
they  accomplished ;  and  as  he  was  the  most  intimate 
confident  of  Warbeck,  he  became  a  most  dangerous 
enemy  to  him  and  to  his  friends.     Many  of  them, 
in  consequence  of  information  received  from  him, 
were  all  seized  in  one  day,  tried  and  condemned,  as 
guilty  of  high  treason,  for  corresponding  with  War- 
beck, and  promising  to  join  him.     Sir  William 
Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain,  who  had  rendered  the 
greatest  services  to  Henry,  who  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  had  saved  his  life,  gained  the  victory,  and 
placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  was  one  of  these 

VOL.   II.  ^      c 
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victtms.  These  discoveries  and  executions  struck 
with  terror  all  the  pai;tisans  of  Perkin.  He  knew, 
however,  that  he  had  many  friends  in  England,  who 
hated  the  king,  and  wished  for  a  revolution ;  and  he 
determined  to  make  a  trial  of  their  strength  and  re- 
solution, by  appearing  among  them.  Having  ac- 
cordingly, with  the  assistance  of  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, collected  a  body  of  troops  of  different  nations, 
to  the  ariiOunt  of  six  hundred  men,  he  embarked 
with  them,  and  approached  the  coast  of  Kent,  near 
Sandwich  (July  3d,  1495).  There  he-  commanded 
a  party  of  his  men  to  land,  to  gain  intelligence  and 
invite  the  country  to  declare  for  him.  But  the 
Kentish  people,  observing  that  they  were  all  fo- 
reigners of  a  suspicious  appearance,  tell  upon  them, 
killed  maay,  and  took  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
prisoners.  These  were  tried,, condemned,  and  all  of 
them  executed  by  order  from  the  king,  to  shew  what 
those  might  expect  who  would  engage  in  such  at* 
tempts.. 

;  Warbeck,  finding  that  none  of  his  men  returned, 
and  suspecting  what  had  happened,  sailed  back  to 
'  FlandeiTS..  But  a  treaty  of  friendship  arid  commerce 
was  concluded  (24th  February,  1496)  between  Eng- 
land  and  the  Netherlands,  by  which  the  contracting 
parties  mutually  agreed  not  to  admit  the  enemies  of 
each  other  into  their  territories,  and  to  expel,  re- 
ciprocally such  of  them  as  had  been  already  admit* 
ted.  These  stipulations  being  evidently  designed, 
against  Warbeck,  he  resolved  to  depart  before  he 
Vas  compelled,  and  embarked  fpr  Ireland  with  such 
of  his  retainers  as  still  adhered  to  his  cause.  But 
there  he  found,  that  the  people  of  all  ranks  were 
more  averse  than  ever  to  embark  in  his  quarirel,  and 
determined  accordingly  to  direct  his  course  Xo  Scotf^ 
land«  When  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  he  presented 
himself  to  James  IV.  who  th^sn  governed  that  king- 
doin^.  and  to  whom  he  had: been  reco^Kunended  by 
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the  king  of  France,  land  by  the  emperor  Maximiliad* 
He  approached  the  king,  who  was  seated  on  his 
throne,  and  surrounded  by  his  nobles ;  and,  in  an 
elegant  speech,  he  related  all  the  particulars  con- 
cerning his  birth,  his  innprisonment,  and  his  rescue. 
To  this  speech,  king  James  i:eplied,  that,  whoever 
he  was,  he  should  never  have  reason  to  repent  that 
he  had  put  himself  under  his  protection.  (Bacon, 
p.  148,  153.) 

To  these  circumstances  England  was  principally 
indebted  for  that  wise/ and  famous  statute,  which 
enacted,  that  no  person,  who  should  by  arms  or 
otherwise  assist  the  king  for  the  time  being,  should 
ever  afterwards,  either  by  course  of  law,  or  act  of 
parliament,  be  attainted  for  such  an  instance  of  obe- 
dience. It  is  more  than  probable,  that  Henry,  con- 
scious of  the  defect  of  his  title,  promoted  this  law 
as  the  best  means  to  secure  his  partisans  against  all 
events.  It  is  no  less  remarkable,  that  though  there 
is  no  nation  who  can  boast  of  more  IdJ^alty  and  af- 
fection for  their  legitimate  sovereign  than  the  Eng- 
lish, there  never  was  a  throne  more  frequently 
usurped  than  that  of  England,  until  the  constitu- 
tion was  fixed  on  its  present  immoveable  basis.  ^ 

Ann.  1496,  149?. 

There  18  no  doubt  that  king  James  was  convinced^ 
at  that  time  that  Warbeck  really  was^  what  he  pre- 
tended to  be ;  and  he  carried  his  confidence  so  far^ 
as  to  give  him  in  marriage  Catherine  Gordon,  a 
lady  eminent  for  virtue  as  well  as  beauty,  daughter' 
of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  related  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily. Though  by  the  last  truce  between  the  two 
nations)  it  was  stipulated  that  neither  of  the  two 
kings  should  admit  the  enemies  of  the  other  into 
his  donunions,  or  give  them  any  assistance ;  James 
having  determined  to  support  Warbeck,  raised  an 

c  2 
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army,  made  aa  inroad  into  England^  attended  by  liim^ 
in  hopes  that  the  appearance  of  the  pretended  prince 
might  rise  an  insurrection  in  the  northern  countries. 
Perkin  himself  published  a  manifesto  full  of  the  bit- 
terest invectives  against  Henry,  and  in  which  his 
own  history  is  related  in  these  terms.  "  Whereas 
we  in  our  tender  age  escaped  by  God's  great  might 
out  of  the  tower  of  London,  and  were  secretly  con- 
veyed over  the  sea  to  other  divers  countries,  there 
remaining  certain  years  as  unknown,  &c.  &c."  He 
then  invited  all  his  subjects  to  rally  to  his  standard 
against  the  usurper  of  his  throne,  &c.  &c. 

This  manifesto  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect ; 
few  or  none  of  the  English  joined  the  invading 
army;  and  about  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Scots 
returned  into  their  own  country  to  secure  their  booty. 
Henry  determining  to  resent  this  insult  in  a  signal 
manner,  summoned  a  parliament,  who  granted  him 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  together 
with  two  fifttenths,  for  a  war  with  Scotland.     After 
making  this  grant  they  were  dismissed.    These  taxes 
were  easily  obtained,  but  Henry  found  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  levy  the  money.   The  inhabitants  of  Corn- 
wall were  the  first  to  refuse  contributing  supplies  for 
the  safety  of  the  northern  counties  which  were  so 
remote  from  therp.     Their  discontents  were  further 
inflamed  by  a  farrier  of  Bodmin,  a  notable  prating 
fellow,  who,  by  being  loudest  in  every  complaint 
against  government,  had  acquired  a  great  popularity. 
To  him  was  joined  one  Thomas  Flammock,  a  lawyer, 
the  oracle  of  the  neighbourhood.     Under  these  two 
leaders,  the  insurgfents  passed  through  the  counties 
of  Devon,  and  Somerset.    When  they  reached  Wells 
they  were  joined  by  lord  Audley,  a  nobleman  of  an 
ancient  family,  but  ambitious  and  rest4es6  in  hts  tern* 
per.     He  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  conducted* 
them  towards  the  capita! ;  they  amounted,  it  is  said, 
to  sixteei^  thousand  mien.     As  they  mettvith  no  opr 
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position^  they  reached  Blackheath,  and  encamped 
within  sight  of  London,  about  the  middle  of  June 
1497*  Henry  employed  against  them  the  army  he 
had  levied  some  time  before  to  oppose  the  Scots. 
Though  the  Cornish  were  brave  and  strong  men,  yet 
being  undisciplined  and  ill  armed,  they  could  not 
resist  a  superior  force  of  regular  troops.  About 
two  thousand  of  them  were  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Blackheath  (22d  June),  and  almost  all  the  rest 
taken  prisoners.  Lord  Audley,  and  the  two  incen- 
diaries, Flammock  and  the  Farrier  of  Bodmin,  were 
taken  and  executed ;  the  other  prisoners  were  given 
up  to  the  disposal  of  their  captors,  who  set  them  at 
liberty  for  two  or  three  shillings  a  man. 

In  the  mean  time,  king  James  made  a  second 
irruption  into  the  north  of  England,  besieged  the 
castle  of  Norham,  and  plundered  the  neighbour- 
hood. But  being  informed  that  the  earl  of  Surrey 
was  approaching  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  he 
raised  the  siege,  and  returned  into  his  own  kingdom. 
The  earl  advanced  four  miles  into  Scotland,  took  and 
;  d^nolished  the  little  castle  of  Ay  ton,  and  then  re- 
turned  to  Bewick,  where  he  disbanded  his  army. 

Henry  earnestly  wished  for  a  peace  or  truce  with 
Scotland,  to  deprive  Warbeck  of  an  asylum  in  that 
country ;  and  having  discovered  by  means  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  go 
to  Edinburgh  for  that  purpose,  that  king  James's? 
dispositions  were  not  averse  to  a  negociatbn  on  that 
subject ;  plenipotentiaries  were  sent  from  both  sides 
at  Ay  ton,  to  agree  upon  the  conditions  of  a  treaty. 

When  king  James  took  that  resolution,  he  inti- 
mated to  Warbeck  in  the  softest  terms,  that  it  was 
become  necessary  for  him  to  leave  Scotland.  War- 
beck, it  is  said,  behaved  on  this  trying  occasion  with 
great  composure  and  dignity,  and  embarked  for 
Cork,  where  he  landed,  July  30th,  with  his  amiable 
conscnrt^  and  about  120  followers. 
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A  truce  was  concluded  between  the  plenipoten^* 
tiaries  of  the  contending  parties,  September  .29th, 
to  continue  from  that  day  to  sevca  years ;  and  about 
three  months  after,  it  was  prolonged  to  continue 
during  the  lives  of  the  two  kings,  and  a  year  after 
the  death  of  the  longest  liver. 

4nn.  1498,  1499. 

Warbeck.  either  invited  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cornwall,  or  informed  that,  on  account  of  the  odi-? 
ous  tax,  which  was  still  collected  with  great  severity, 
they  were  again  taking  arms,  and  resolved  to  make 
another  attempt  more  directly  against  the  king  than 
the  former,  he  sailed  from  Ireland,  and  landed 
at  Whitsand  Bay  (September  7th,  1498)  with  his 
wife  and  about  a  hundred  men,  who  followed  his 
fortunes.  Being  soon  joined  by  3000  of  the  insur- 
gents at  Bodmin,  he  published  a  second-manifesto, 
nearly  similar  to  the  former,  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  confederates  besieged  Exeter,  the  strongest  and 
most  opulent  city  in  those  parts.  But  as  he  had  no 
artillery  he  was  vigorously  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
200  men,  and  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
then  retired  into  Somersetshire,  where,  receiving 
news  that  lord  d'Aubeney,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of 
Devonshire,  and  several  other  barons,  who  had  raised 
their  forces,  marched  against  him,  announcing  the 
approach  of  the  king  with  a  much  greater  army,  he 
fled  in  the  night,  and  took  sanctuary  in  the  monas-? 
teryof  Bewdly.  The  insurgents  being  thus  aban- 
doned by  their  leader,  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy, 
imd  were  dismissed,  except  a  few  of  the  chiefs,  who 
were  soon  after  hanged  at  Exeter. 

The  king  being  informed  of  the  place  where  the 
wife  of  Warbeck  had  taken  refuge,  sent  a  party  of 
Jjorse  to  bring  her  from  tliencef,  and  was  so  inu^l) 
2  '  .    ^ 
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affected  by  her  beauty,  modesty,  and  distress,  that 
he  treated  her  with  great  tenderness,  sent  her  to  his 
que^n,  and  settled  upon  her  a  decent  allowance  for 
her  support.  This  unfortunate  lady  was  long  known 
.in  the  court  of  England  by  the  name  of  the  White 
Rose,  that  had  been  given  to  her  husband  by  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  was  continued  to  Her  on 
account  of  her  innocenfee  and  beauty. 

Henry  now  deliberated  with  his  council  what  was 
to  be  done  with  Warbeck,  and  was  advised  to  tempt 
him  to  leave  the  sanctuary  and  surrender  on  promise 
of  life.  This  promise  was  made  and  accepted.  War- 
beck  was  accordingly  conducted  to  London,  where 
he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  certain  trusty 
keepers  (28th  November,  1498),  with  a  strict  charge 
not  to  suffer  him  to  escape.  Henry  never  admitted 
him  into  his  presence,  but  only  viewed  him  from  a 
window.  Warbeck,  impatient  of  restraint,  soon 
after  escaped  from  his  keepers,  and  being  hotly  pur- 
sued, todt  sanotuary  in  the  monastery  of  Shene,  in 
Surrey;  from  whence  he  was  taken  and  brought 
back  to  Westminster.  There,  according  to  the  ma- 
jority  of  historians,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  an  impostor,  and  to  give  an 
account  of  his  real  family  and  adventures,  which  he 
read  to  the  people  from  a  scaffold  near  the  gate  of 
Westminster  hall,  on  one  day,  when  he  was  set  on 
the  stocks,  and  on  the  next  day  from  a  scaffold  in 
Cheapside^  afUsr  which  he  was  committed  to  the 
tower. 

The  evident  falsehood  and  absurdity  of  this  con- 
fession demonstrates,  that  if  it  ever  existed,  it  was 
either  extorted  by  torture  or  fabricated  after  the 
execution  of  Warbeck.  It  was  unknown  to  Poly- 
4ove  Virgil  and  Fabian,  both  cotemporary  histo- 
rians, who  never  mentioned  it ;  besides,  far  from 
removing  any  doubts  about  Perkin  Warbeck,  it 
would  rather  have  increased  them/  as  it  could  never 
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agree  with  the  account  published  by  the  king  from 
the  information  of  his  spies^  and  therefore  both  could 
not  be  true. 

When  Warbeck  had  remained  some  months  in 
the  tower,  he  formed  a  scheme  for  effecting  his 
escape';  gained  four  of  his  keepers,  and  prevailed 
upon  his  fellow  prisoner,  Edward  Plantagenet,  earl 
of  Warwick,  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight.  This 
plot  being  discovered,  Warbeck  was  tried  for  at- 
tempting to  escape  out  of  prison,  with  a  design  to 
excite  a  new  insurrection,  found  guilty,  and  hanged 
at  Tyburn  (November  23d,  1499),  with  the  late 
mayor  of  Cork,  one  of  his  most  zealous  partizans. 
It  is  reported  by  some  historians,  that  from  the  scaf- 
fold on  which  he  was  executed,  Warbeck  read  his 
former  confession  to  the  people,  with  a  declaration 
that  it  was  true.  However  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  different  opinions 
about  his  real  birth  and  character,  none  has  been 
supported  till  now  by  sufficient  j)roofs  to  enable  an 
impartial  reader  to  decide  this  question,  which  I 
will  endeavour  to  elucidate  by  the  following  ob- 
servations. 

Richard,  duke  of  York,  the  youngest  son  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  having  been  confined  in  the  tower  in 
1483,  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old,  was  ever 
since  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  prison ; 
this  rumour  was  spread  not  only  in  England,  but  all 
over  Europe;  and,  in  1492,  it  had  acquired  such  a 
consistence  by  a  general  belief  during  nine  years, 
that  the  possibility  of  Richard  being  still  alive  was 
utterly  inadmissible,  unless  it  was  proved  by  tbe  most 
satisfactory  evidence,  how  he  had  made  his  escape  out 
of  the  tower,  by  whom  he  had  been  assisted,  in  wh^t 
places  and  with  what  persons  he  had  lived  from 
the  time  of  his  rescue*  He  was  likewise  to  be 
confronted  to  such  persons  as  were  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  his  infancy  and  education,  previous  tQ  hi$ 
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imprisonment;  he  was,  above  all,  to  be  acknow* 
ledored  by  liis  mother  and  sisters.  Such  a  confronta- 
tion  never  took  place,  such  evidences  were  never  heard 
of.  Perkin's  claim,  either  he  was  or  not  the  real 
duke  of  York,  rested  only  on  the  conformity  of  his 
age  with  that  of  ^he  prince,  on  a  strong  resemblance 
to  him,  acknowledged  by  many  persons,  on  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  cor- 
rectness of  his  pronunciation,  on  the  accurateness  of 
his  account  of  the  private  anecdotes  of  the  royal 
family,  and  of  the  daily  incidents,  pursuits,  and 
companions  of  his  juvenile  years..  Besides,  it  was 
hinted,  and  even  urged  in  his  favour,  that  out  of 
gratitude  for  the  persons  who  had  acted  any  part  in 
restoring  him  to  liberty  and  saving  his  life,  he  could 
not  expose  them  to  the  revenge  of  the  usurper,  by 
disclosing  their  names ;  that  though  in  his  procla- 
mations he  had  abstained  to  mention  any  particular 
on  this  subject,  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  been 
more  explicit  with  ,the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  since  they  had  all 
acknowledged  him  as  the  real  duke  of  York ;  that 
as  to  his  confrontation  to  his  mother  and  sisters, 
there  was  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  had  never  been 
in  his  power  to  be  introduced  to  them.  However, 
all  these  circumstances  and  reasonings,  though  ad- 
missible as  a  sufficient  foundation  for  probabilities 
and  conjectures  which  might  aid  and  strengthen  the 
proof,  can  never  supply  it.  Thence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  Perkin,  whoever,  he  was,  never  ascer- 
tained bis  claim  by  such  satisfactory  proofs  as  could 
entitle  him  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  nation  as  their 
legitimate  sovereign.  It  remains  to  investigate,  if 
it  was  better  proved  by  Henry  that  Perkin  was  aa 
impostor. 

Bapin  and  Hume  have  erroneously  stated,  that, 
*^  on  the  appearance  of  Warbcck,  the  first  object 
*^  of  Henry  was  to  ascertain  the  death  of  the  real 
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*^  duke  of  York  ;  that  out  of  five  persons  who  had 
been  employed  by  Richard  III.  in  the  murder  of 
his  nephews,  Tyrrel  and  Dighton  alone  were 
*^  alive,  and  agreed  on  the  same  story/'  But  Thomas 
More,  to  whom '  both  these  historians  refer,  says 
that,  ^^  when  in  the  tower  for  treason  committed 
**  against  Henry,  he  (Tyrrel)  and  Dighton  confessed 
*^  the  crime."  The  date  of  this  confession  must  of 
course  agree  with  that  of  TyrrePs  treason  and  im- 
prisonment ;  now  it  is  evinced  by  authentic  docu- 
ments, that  at  the  time  of  Perkin's  appearance,  and 
after  his  reception  at  Paris,  Tyrrel  enjoyed  Henry's 
confidence ;  that  he  had  obtained  from  him  the  com- 
mand of  Guines,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Estaples, 
(Rymer  Feed.  voL  xii.  p.  481.)  He  was  not  im- 
prisoned till  ten  years  afterwards,  when,  on  Suffolk's 
flight  in  1502,  he  was  accused  of  treason,  attaint- 
ed, and  beheaded  ;  while  Dighton,  who  had  de- 
clared himself  to  be  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  two 
.princes,  was  set  at  liberty,  to  the  disgrace  of  public 
justice.  But  the  testimony  of  such  miscreants  met 
with  so  little  credit,  that  Henry  never  made  use  of 
it  in  bis  subsequent  declarations.  (Bacon,  p.  123.) 
We  may  then  consider  as  an  undeniable  truth,  that 
previous  to  Perkin's  execution,  Henry  could  not  get 
any  proof  of  the  important  and  decisive  fact  of  the 
murderof  the  two  princes.  The  historical  narrative 
be  published  of  the  birth  and  pretended  adventures 
of  Perkin,  related  by  his  spies,  was  a  ridiculous  and 
incredible  tale,  either  fabricated  by  them,  or  com- 
posed of  absurd  hearsays  unsupported  by  any  proof, 
contradicting  one  another,  and  thoroughly  contra- 
dicted by  the  pretended  confession  of  Perkin,  if  it 
ever  existed,  which  is  still  very  dubious.  From 
Henry's  inability  to  vindicate  his  title  in  a  more  un- 
exceptionable manner,  it  evidently  appears,  that  he 
had  not  the  least  means  to  ascertain  the  pretendecl 
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impostures  of  Perkin,  whose  identity  with  the  duke 
of  York  was  rather  authenticated   than  disproved, 
not  only  by  Henry's  historical  narrative,  but,  above 
all,  by  his  not  making  the  least  use  of  the  infallible 
criterion  he  had  in  his  power  to  discover  the  truth. 
Personal  identity  at  different  periods,    derives  its 
only  proof  from  the  acknowledgments  and  declara* 
tions  of   friends   and  nearest    relatives.      Perkin*$ 
mother  must  have  remembered  her  son,  and  the 
sisters  their  brother  ;  the  lapse  of  nine  years  could 
not  have  effaced  from  their  memory  the  lost  object 
of  their  fond  regret;     Manhood  might  expand,  but 
it  could  not  extirpate  his  youthful  features,  or  if 
these  were -altered,  some  particular  mark  or  speckle 
more  or  less  conspicuous,  on  the  face  or  on  any 
limb,  would  remain,  and  awake  mutual  recollection ; 
ias  well  as  a  thousand  incidents,  such  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  night  in  which  they  took  refuge  in  the 
sanctuary,  their  distresses,  their  dangers,  their  en- 
dearments and  solemn  farewelL  The  declarations  of 
the  queen  dowager,  of  the  queen,  and  of  her  sister, 
would  have  decided  who  Perkin  was ;  their  denial  of 
his  pretensions  would  have  undoubtedly  disabused 
the  nation,  as  their  verdict  admitted  of  no  appeal. 
No  historian  has  mentioned   till  now  the  motive 
which  had  prevented  Henry  to  recur  to  that  obvfous 
and  uncontrovertible  mode  of  detection :  therefore 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  rejected  it  only  out  of 
fear  that  the  identity  of  Perkin  with  the  duke  of 
Yqrk,  already  attested  by  Stanley,  Fitzwalter,  and 
many  other  friends  of  Edward  IV.,  who  finally  sealed 
their  conviction  with  their  blood,  would  be  farther 
corroborated  by  the  t^estimopy  of  the  princesses^ 

If  these  circumstances  are  not  sufficient  to  constU 
tute  that  legal  and  conclusive  evidence,  necessary 
to  obtain  a  verdict,  they  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  amounting  to  a  moral  proof  that  Perkin  was  not 
jia  impostor, 
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Five  days  after  Perkin's  execution,  the  unfortu- 
nate earl  of  Warwick,*  being  condemned  by  his 
peers^  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  (28th  Novem- 
ber, 1499),  Such  was  the  end  of  the  last  prince  of 
the  male  line  of  the  Flantagenets,  who  had  reigned 
in  England  331  years,  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
IL  ann.  1154,  to  that  of  Henry  VIL  ann.  1485* 

Ann.  1501,  1602. 

The  deplorable  end  of  Warwick  and  the  fate  of 
Perkin,  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  such  an  aver- 
sion to  the  government  of  Henry,  that  he  endea- 
voured to  alleviate  the  odium  of  this  guilt  by  sharing 
it  with  his  ally  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  who,  he  said, 
had  scrupled  to  give  his  daughter  Catherine  in  mar- 
riage to  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  while  any  male  of 
tl)e  house  of  York  remained.     That  marriage,  which 
had  been  negociated  during  seven  years,  was  at  last 
completed.     The  young  prince,  a  few  months  after, 
sickened  and  died.     Henry,  as  desirous  to  continue 
his  alliance  with  Spain,  as  unwilling  to  restore  the 
two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  which  were  the  dowry 
of  the  princess,  obliged  his  second  son  Henry,  whom 
lie  created  prince  of  Wale*,  to  be  contracted  with 
her  by  means  of  the  Pope*s  dispensation.    This  mar- 
riage was  afterwards  attended  with  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences.    In  the  mean  time  the  peace 
with  Scotland  was  consolidated  by  a  marriage  be- 
tween king  James  and  the  princess  Margaret,  Henry's 
eldest  daughter. 

4mu\SOZy  1504,  1603. 

r 

The  queen,  who  was  deservedly  a  favourite  of  the 
nation,  died  in  chjld-bed  (Uth  February)  j  and  the 
iQfaxit  did  not  long  survive  her. 

Henry  *s  continued  successes  over  domestic  ene* 

1 
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tnies,  having  reduced  the  people  to  the  most  com- 
plete submission,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  avarice, 
which  being  increased  by  age  and  encouraged  by 
absolute  authority,  broke  all  restraints  of  shame  or 
justice.  His  two  ministers,  Empsom  and  Dudley, 
both  lawyers,  were  perfectly  qualified  to  second  his 
rapacious  inclinations,  by  perverting  the  forms  of 
justice  to  the  oppression  of  the  innocent.  Indict*- 
ments  issued  by  them  filled  the  prisons  with  persons 
which  were  never  brought  to  trial,  and  could  not 
recover  their  liberty,  unless  by  paying  heavy  fines 
and  ransoms,  which  were  called  mitigations  and 
compositions.  By  degrees  the  very  appearance  of 
[aw  was  neglected  ;  men  were  summoned  before  the 
two  ministers  at  their  private  houses,  in  a  jpretended 
court  of  commission,  where,  in  a  summary  manner, 
without  trial  or  jury,  arbitrary  decrees  were  issued, 
juries  themselves  were  suhimoned,  were  fined,  im-^ 
prison€id,  and  punished,  if  they  gave  sentences 
against  the  inclinations  of  the  ministers.  In  vain  the 
people  would  have  applied  for  protection  lo  thfe  par- 
liament, who  was  frequently  summoned  inuring  this 
reign.  That  assembly  was  so  overawed,  that  at  this 
very  time,  when  Henry's  iniquities  and  extortions 
arose  to  the  highest  pitch,  Dudley,  the  principal 
minister  of  them,  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons ;  and,  though  the  king  was  known  to  be 
immenfiely  opulent,  and  had  no  pretente  df  wars  or 
expensive  enterprizes  of  any  kind,  they  gr^i^ted  him 
the  subsidy  he  demanded.  His  avarice  was  jso  ima-* 
tiable,  that  next  year  he  renewed  that  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  tax,  which  he  was  pleased  to  call 
benevolence. 

The  influence  of  the  nobility  had  been  already 
much  weakened  by  the  power  granted  to  them  to 
sell  their  estates,  which,  before  this  time,  were  un- 
alienable. Another  act  to  the  Same  purpose  was 
passed  in  this  reign,  to  prevent  the  nobles  giving 
liveries  to  many  hundreds  of  their  dependants^  who 
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Were  thus  retained  to  serve  their  lord,  and  kept  like 
the  soldiers  6f  a  standing  army,  to  be  ready  at  the 
command  of  their  leader.  By  this  act  none  but 
menial  servants  were  permitted  to  wear  a  livery 
under  severe  penalties,  and  this  law  was  enforced 
with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  king  one  day  paying 
a  visit  to  John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  bis 
most  zealous  and  faithful  friends,  was  entertained 
by  him  several  days,  in  a  splendid  and  sumptuous 
manner,  at  his  castle  of  Henningham .  When  he 
was  ready  to  depart,  he  saw  ranged  in  two  lines  the 
earl's  friends,  servants,  and  retinue,  dressed  in  very 
rich  liveries,  apparently  to  do  him  honour.  "  These 
handsome  gentlemen  and  yeomen,"  said  Henry,  ad- 
dressing the  earl,  "  are  undoubtedly  your  menial 
servants  ?'*  To  which  the  earl,  not  perceiving  the" 
drift  of  the  question,  replied,  that  they  were  only 
men  whom  he  kept  in  pay  to  do  him  honour  upon 
such  occasions.  A  t  this  the  king  started  a  little^ 
and  said,  "  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I  thank  you  for  your 
good  cheer ;  but  I  must  not  suffer  to  have  my  lawa 
broken  before  my  face  ;  my  attorney^  must  talk, 
with  you.'*  The  earl  was  accordingly  prosecuted, 
and  forced  to  compound  for  no  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  marks. 

By  these  means  Henry  collected  a  greater  mass  of^ 
money  than  ever  was  in  the  possession  of  apy^  of  hi» 
predecessors  ;  it  amounted,  it  h  said,  to  no  les» 
than  one  million  •  eight  hundred  thousand  in  casb^. 
besides  plate  and  jewels. 

^ 

Ann.  1506. 

Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  nephew  to 
Edward  IV.,  and  brother  to  the  late  earl  of  Lincoln^ 
had  som^  years  before  this  period  killed  a  man,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  apply  to  the  king  for  a,  remis-« 
sion  of  the  crime.  Henry  had. granted  it  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  appear  in  cou^t  and  plead  hia 
pardon.  .  Suffolk^  nwre  offended  a^  the  affront  than- 
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grateful  for  the  favour,  had  fled  into  Flanders,  and 
taken  shelter  with  his  aunt  the  duchess  of  Burgundy ; 
but  being  promised  forgiveness  by  the  king,  he  had 
returned  to  England.  Actuated,  however,  by  the 
restlessness  of  his  temper,  he  had  eloped  again  into 
Flanders,  The  king,  conscious  of  the  general  dis-: 
content  which  prevailed  against  his  administration, 
suspected  that  this  incident  might  be  connected  with 
some  coi^piracy,  and  he  employed  his  usual  arti^ 
fices  to  discover  it.  He  directed  Sir  Robert  Curson, 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Hamm,  to  desert  his 
charge  on  a  supposed  cause  of  discontent,  and  to 
insinuate  himself  into  the  confidence  of  Suffolk,  by 
making  him  a  tender  of  his  services.  Many  persons 
of  rank  were  committed  to  prison,  upon  informa-. 
tion  secretly  conveyed  by  that  means ;  but  Henry's 
severity  fell  principally  upon  Sir  James  Windham 
and  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  who  were  brought  to  their, 
trial,  condemned  and  executed.  The  traitor,  Cur- 
son,  having  completed  all  the  services  expected  from 
him,  suddenly  deserted  the  earl,  and  came  over  to 
England,  where  the  king  received  him  with  unusual 
marks  of  favour*  Suffolk,  alarmed  as  well  as  dis- 
gusted at  this  instance  of  perfidy,  iled  secretly  into 
France,  then  .to  Germany,  and  afterwards  returned 
into  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  was  at  first  pro* 
tected  by  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  though  he 
was  then  in  close  alliance  with  the  king. 

The  archduke  being  embarked  for  Spain  with  his . 
consort  and  court,  on  the  10th  of  January  1506,  his 
fleet  was  dispersed  in  a  violent  storm,  and  his  own 
ship  got  with  great  difficulty  into  the  port  of  Wey- . 
mouth.     Philip,  convinced  that  it  would  be  tmpos^ 
sible  for  him  to  avoid  the  king's  visit,  immediately . 
set  out  for  Windsor,  where  he  was  received  with : 
every  possible  demonstration  of  respect  and  friends . 
ship.     But  Henry,  having  now  Philip  in  his  posses- . 
sion,  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  complaining: 
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of  the  reception  which  Suffolk  had  met  with  in  his 
dominions^  and  insisted  on  having  him  sent  oyer  to 
England.  Philip  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of 
.complying  with  his  demand ;  but  he  first  exacted 
Henry's  promise,  that  Suffolk's  life  should  be  spared, 
and  then  invited  over  that  nobleman  to  England, 
insinuating  that  the  king  would  grant  him  a  pardon ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  arrived  he  was  committed  to  the 
tower*  Philip  having  fully  satisfied  Henry  on  all  his 
demands,  and  particularly  by  signing  a  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  Castile,  very  advan- 
tageous to  this  country,  was  jaX  last  allowed  to 
depart  after  a  stay  of  three  months,  and  safely  land- 
ed in  Spain,  where  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Castile. 

Henry  survived  these  transactions  only  two  years, 
during  which  nothing  memorable  occurred,  except 
his  affiancing  his  second  daughter  Mary  to  the  young 
sH-chduke  Charles,  son  of  Philip  of  Castile.  He  en- 
tertained also  some  ideas  of  marriage  for  himself^ 
first  with  the  queen  dowager  of  Naples,  afterwards 
with  the  duchess  dowager  of  Savoy,  sister  of  Philip. 
But  the  decline  of  his  health  put  an  end  to  all  such 
thoughts,  and  awoke  in  his  conscience  the  most 
bitter  remorses  for  all  his  iniquities,  extortions,  and 
severities.  The  terrors  under  which  he  laboured 
prompted  him  to  endeavour  to  make  atonement  for 
his  crimes,  by  distributing  alms,  by  founding  re- 
ligious houses,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  part  of  his  ill- 
gotten  treasure.  The  nearer  approaches  of  death 
impressing  new  terrors  upon  his  mind,  he  ordered  by 
a  general  clause  in  his  will,  that  restitution  should  be 
made  to  all  those  whom  he  had  injured.  He  directed 
his  executors  to  cause  two  thousand  masses  to  be 
said  for  his  soul  within  a  month  after  his  disease,  at 
the  rate  of  sixpence  a  piece.  At  last,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-three  years  and  eight  months,  and  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  he  died  on  the  22d  of 
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April  1509,  in  his  favourite  palace  of  Richmond, 
which  he  had  built  in  .1498,  on  the  spot  where  tlie 
old  Shene  palace  stood*  Of  his  three  sons,  Arthur, 
Henry,  and  EJdmund,  Henry  only  survived,  and 
succeeded  him.  Arthur  died  at  seventeen  and  Ed- 
mund at  five  years  of  age.  His  eldest  daughter 
Margaret  was  married  to  James  IV.  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  Mary  to  Charles,  the  youthful  heir  of  all 
the  extensive  dominions  of  Austria  and  Spain. 

Henry,  endowed  with  personal  courage,  energ)', 
and  good  understanding,  steady  and  impenetrably 
secret  in  all  his  schemes,  indefatigable  in  his  appli- 
cation to  business,  and  attended  with  caution  as  well 
as  good  fortune  in  every  enterprize,  would  have  had 
a  most  glorious  reign,  had  he  united  to  all  his  good 
qualities  the  most  essential  of  all,  justice,  but  at  the 
same  time,  that  which  is  less  to  be  expected  from 
usurpers.  He  never  ende^avoured  to  conciliate  the 
afiections  of  his  subjects,  and  the  few  services  he 
rendered  them  were  derived  from  his  views  of  per- 
sonal profit,  rather  than  from  the  benign  motives  of 
kindness  or  generosity.  He  never  had  a  friend,  and 
seldom  forgave  an  enemy.  An  inordinate  love  of 
money,  and  an  unrelenting  hatred  to  the  house  of 
York,  were  his  ruling  passions,  and  the  principal 
sources  of  all  his  vices  and  of  all  his  troubles.  His 
exactions  and  extortions  of  all  kinds,  his  barbarous 
and  misplaced  rigour  towards  many  persons  of  rank, 
and  his  cruelty  to  the  innocent  earl  of  Warwicky 
have  for  iever  stamped  his  character  with  the  odious 
name  of  a  tyrant. 

The  power  of  the  kings  of  England,  which  haa 
always  been  somewhat  irregular  and  discretionary, 
was  scarcely  ever  so  arbitrary  and  oppressive  during 
any  former  reign.  Henry's  wisdom  has  been  highly 
admired  for  having  reduced  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  barons,  which  was  no  less  dangerous  to  the 
crown  than  obnoxious  to  the  people ;  but  it  was  far 
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from  being  a  difficult  task,  as  two  tbirds  of  the 
great  femilies  were  rained  by  the  civil  wars,  and  at 
his  accession  there  were  only  twentyseven  temporal 
peers  in  England.  The  people,  tired  and  exhausted 
by  intestine  convulsions,  were  willing  to  submit  to 
usurpations,  and  even  injuries,  rather  than  con- 
tinue  in  the  same  state  of  discord  and  misery,  Henry 
perceived  this  disposition,  and  derived  from  it  as 
much  advantage  as  he  could  to  increase  his  authority, 
that  of  the  star-cliamber  was  in  the  earliest  part  of 
his  reign  confirmed  in  some  cases  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment^ and  that  arbitrary  jurisdiction,  however  ut- 
terly incompatible  with  liberty,  lasted  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  a  little  before  the  civil  wars,  when  i(. 
was  entirely  abolished. 

iVmong  the  principal  laws  passed  in  this  reign, 
and  not  already  mentioned,  the  following  are  the 
most  remarkable.  Suits  were  given  to  the  poor  in 
forma  pauperis,  that  is,  without  paying  dues  for  the 
writs^  or  any  fees  to  the  counsel ;  a  good  law, 
especially  in  that  age,  when  the  people  laboured 
under  the  oppression  of  the  great.  The  benefit  of 
clergy  was  abridged';  the  criminal,  on  the  first  of- 
fence, was  ordered  to  be  burned  in  the  hand  with  a 
letter  denoting  his  crime,  and  to  be  punished  capi- 
tally for  a  new  offence.  Sheriffs  were  no  longer 
allow^ed  to  fine  any  person  without  previously  sum- 
moning him  before  their  court.  Severe  laws,  very 
hurtful  to  trade,  were  made  against  taking  interest 
for  money ;  all  evasive  contracts,  by  which  profits 
could  be  made  from  the  loan  of  money,  were  equally 
prohibited,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  exchange,  as  sa- 
vouring usury.  However,  it  must  be  observed,  to 
the  praise  of  Henry  VIL,  that  sometimes  he  lent  ta 
merchants  sums  of  money  without  interest,  when  he 
knew  that  their  stock  was  not  sufficient  for  those 
enterprises  which  they  had  in  view. 

A  new  race  of  people  called  Gy psies^  or  Egyptiani^ 
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as  coming  originally  from  Egypt^  appeared  in  Eng- 
land under  Henry's  reign^^  They  soon  became  so 
numerous^  and  committed  so  many  crimes,  that  a 
law  was  issued, .  enacting  that  no  more  Egyptians 
should  be  admitted  into  the  realm  ;  and  that  if  any 
of  them  landed,  they  should  be  immediately  seized 
and  ordered  to  depart  It  was  further  enacted, 
that  a  proclamation  should  be  published,  command- 
ing all  the  Egyptians  in  England  to  banish  them* 
selves  out  of  the  kingdom  in  sixteen  days,  under  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  their 
goods.  But  the  expence  of  the  voyage  prevented 
in  a  great  measure  the  execution  of  this  law,  and 
of  others  more  severe  ;  many  thousands  of  those 
wretches  remained  in  England,  where  considerable 
numbers  of  their  posterity  are  still  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  using  the  same  crafty  means  and  sub- 
tilty  to  deceive  and  plunder  the  country  people. 

About  the  same  time,  the  purity  of  the  Latia 
tongue  was  revived,  the  study  of  antiquity  became 
fashionable,  and  the  esteem  for  literature  propa-^ 
gated  itself  throughout  every  nation  in  Europe.  The 
art  of  printing,  invented  nearly  at  that  period,  ex- 
tremely forwarded  the  progress  of  all  these  improve- 
ments ;  and  we  gradually  attained  that  degree  of  in- 
formation with  regard  to  commerce,  arts,  sciences^ 
government,  police,  and  cultivation,  which  they 
have  ever  since  preserved*  Here,  therefore;,  begins 
the  useful  as  well  as  the  more  interesting  part  of 
modern  annals. 
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HENRY  Vni.  twentieth  King  from  the  Conquest. 

[Second  son  of  Henry  VII.,  by  his  queen  Elizabeth, 
of  Yoi-k,  born  June  28th,  149',  ascended  the 
throne  April  *i  1st,  ISOQ;  crowned  June  24tli  fol- 
lowing j  married  successively  six  wives,  Catherine 

•  of  Spain,  Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  Anne  of 
Cleves,  Catherine  Howard,  Catherine  Parr ;  died 
January  58th,  1547  ;  was  buried  at  Windsor,  and 
•  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  VI.J 

A?m.  1509,  1510. 

Henry  ascended  the  throne  in  the  nfK>st  favour- 
able circumstances.  He  had  neither  wars  abroad,  nor 
disturbances  at  home ;  his  coffers  overflowed  with 
money,  and  his  accession  Sffread  universally  an  un- 
feigned satisfaction.  He  composed  his  council  of 
men  of  eminent  abilities  and  long  experience  in  busi- 
ness. TVvo  very  popular  proclamations  wem  imme- 
diately published ;  the  one  confirming  the  general 
pardon  that  had  been  granted  by  the  late  king ;  the 
other  inviting  dll  who  had  been  injured  by  thfe  rigouf- 
ous  execution  of  antiquated  penal  laws  in  the  lat^e 
reign,  to  lay  their  complaints  before  commissioners 
appointed  to  hear  and  rerdress  their  wrongs.  Emp- 
6on  and  Dudley,  the  two  detested  instruments  of  the 
vexatious'cfix-actions  of  the  late  king,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  many  of  their  agents  and  inibr- 
mers  to  other  prisons.  These  measures  inspired  the 
people  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  a  mild  ad- 
ministration. They  had  been  so  long  disgusted  with 
the  avarice  of  the  late  king,  that  they  were  rather 
pleased  than  a*anned  by  the  lavish  disposition  of  his 
successor,  whp  dissipated  in  parties  of  pleasure,  tilts, 
tournaments,  and  carousels,  exhibited  with  all  the 
magnificence  of  the  age,  the  great  treasures  amassed 
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by  his  father.  They  cootemplated.wfth'deltght,  the ' 
beauty  and  vigour  of  their  young  monarchy  eighteen - 
years  old,  adorned  with  a  blooming  and  ruddy  coun- 
tenance, with  a  lively  ^ir  and  spirit  in  all  hi^  de- 
meanour;  they  admired  his  dexterity  in  every  manly: 
exercise,  his  proficiency  in  literature  and]  music,;  his 
^  iavourite  pursuits ;  in  short,  their  prepoBseasion  in 
Henry's  favour. was  such,  that  even  the  vices,  of  ve-, 
hement  ardour  and  impatience,  to  which  he  wasr  y 
subject,  and  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  ty- 
ranny, wer^  considered  only  as  faults- incident  to  un-; 
guarded  youth,  which  time  and  ripeness  of  age  would 
gradually  subdue. 

The  first  important  affair  which  engaged  the  at- 
tention  of  the  council,  was  the  marriage  of  the  king- 
He  hid  been  contracted,  in  1503,  tp  Catherine  of 
Spain,  his  brother's  widow,  and  a  dispensation  for 
the  marriage  had  been  obtained  from  the  pope  ;  but 
the  day  on  which  Henry  completed  his  fourteenth 
year,  he  had  protested  against  that  contract,  and  it 
was  now  to  be  decided,  whether  he  should  execute 
it  or  adhere  to  this  protest.  William  Warham^arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  chancellor  of  England,  op« 
posed  the  marriage  as  incestuous  and  contrary  tp 
the  laws  of  God,  with  which  the  pope  could  not 
dispense;  but » Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Wincbeater,  ^ 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  council,  considering 
the  int^est  of  cementing  a  close  alliance  with  Spain, 
the  large  dowry  to  which  Catherine  was  entitled  as 
princess  of  Wales,  and  besides,  her  known  virtue, 
modesty,  and  the  affection  which  she  bore  to  the 
king,  advised  him  to  conclude  the  marriage.  It 
was  solemnized  June  7th,  15og.  A  few  days  after, 
the  coronation  of  the  king  and  queen  was  performed 
at  Westminster  with  extraordinary  pomp,  a\id  at  an 
immense  expence,  both  to  the  king  and  the  nobility. 
The  rejoicings  on  that  occasion  were  hardly  over, 
when  H^nry  sustained  a  great  I03S  by  the  death  of 
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his  excellent  grandmother,  the  countess  of  Rich« 
mond,  whose  affectionate  and  prudent  admonitions, 
flight  have  preserved  him  from  many  errors,  as  he 
always  entertained  a  great  regard  and  reverence  for 
her. 

Inx)rder  to  gratify  the  people  with  the  punishment 
of  the  two  obnoxious  ministers,  Empson  and  Dudley^ 
they  were  brought  to  their  trial.  The  jury  gave  a 
verdict  against  them,  which  was  confirmed  in  the 
following  year  by  a  bill  of  attainder  in  parliament^ 
and  executed  by  a  warrant  from  the  king. 

In  the  mean  tinae  Henry  confirmed  the  treaties 
entered  into  by  the  late  king  with  the  emperor,  the 
kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Scotland,  and  declared 
his  resolution  to  cultivate  peace  with  all  these  princes, 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  new  treaty  between  Henry 
and  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France,  concluded  234 
March,  1510,  to  continue  during  their  lives.  The 
first  parliament  in  this  reign  met  kt  Westminstev 
January  21st,  15 10.  The  temporal  peers  summon^ 
ed  to  it  were,  one  duke,  one  marquis,  eight  earls^ 
tand  twenty-six  barons.  The  bishop  of  Winchester 
(Fox)  deploring  bitterly  both  his  lost  influence,  and 
the  prevailing  court-favour  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  lor4 
treasurer,  resolved  to  introduce  to  the  king  a  person 
who  he  hoped  would  prove  a  powerful  coadjutor 
to  himself  and  a  formidable  rival  to  the  e^rl.  This 
was  the  famous  Thomas  Wolsey,  who  from  the  hum- 
ble station  of  a  butcher's  son  in  Ipswich,  fisached 
the  highest  degree  of  power  and  opulence.  He  cap^ 
tivated  the  confidence  and  favonr  of  the  young  king 
far  beyond  the  expectations  and  xlesires  of  his-  pro- 
lector  ;  for,  though  Henry  was  then  only  in  his  nine- 
teenth, and  Wolsey  in  his  fortieth  year,  he  became; 
after  a  (ew  months,  his  most  beloved  friend,  and  thd' 
companion  of  all  his  pleasures.  The  first  oRce  be- 
stowed on  Wolsey  was  that  of  king's  almoner,  to 
which  many  benefices  and  grants  were -soon  after 
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added  In  November  1510  he  wa5  admitted  a 
member  of  the  privy  council ;  and  from  that  time  he. 
was  really  prime  minister. 

Tranquillity  and  balance  of  power  seemed  now 
to  be  more  solidly  established  in  Europe  than  at  any 
other  period.  England,  united  in  domestic  peace, 
was  secueed  by  its  treaties  and  by  its  own  situation, 
from  the  invasion  of  foreigners.  The  coalition  of 
the  several  kingdoms  of  Spain  had  formed  one 
powerful  monarchy,  governed  with  vigour  and  ability 
by  Ferdinand.  Lewis  XII.  by  marrying  Anne  of 
tkritaxmy^  widow  to  his  predecessor,  had  completed 
the  union  of  France  with  that  duchy,  which  had 
been  the  occasion  and  the  theatre  of  so  many  wars. 
Maximilian's  authority  was  established  all  over  the 
empire ;  his  grandson,  Charles  prince  of  Castile,  had 
already  succeeded  to  the  rich  dominions  of  the  house 
of  Burgundy,  and  on  account  of  his  youth,  the  go- 
vernment was  entrusted  to  Margaret  of  Savoy,  his 
aunt,  a  princess  of  signal  prudence  and  virtue.  The 
lotemaL  force  of  these  several  states^  by  balancing 
each  other,  might  long  have  maintained  general 
concord,  had  not  the  aihbitious  and  enterprising 
genius  of  Pope  Julius  II.  rekindled  the  flames  of 
war  among  them.  He  first  caused  a  league  to  be 
formed  between  liimself,  Maximilian,  Lewis,  and 
Ferdinand,  the  object  of  which  was  to  overwhelm 
the  commonwealth  of  Venice.  He  had  no  sooner 
humbled  the  Venetian  republic  than  he  aimed  at  ex- 
pelling all  foreigners  from  Italy.  He  at  once  sought 
for  a  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  king  of  France,  and 
courted  the  alliance  of  other  princes.  He  declared 
war  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  the  confederate  ot 
Lewis  XII.,  and  solicited  the  favour  of  England  by 
eeodifig  Haary  a  sacred  rose  perfumed  with  musk, 
anointed  with  chrism*  He  drew  over  Ferdinand  to 
his  party,  and  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
whp  ba^  quitted  the  alliance  of  France  on  account 
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of  some  neglects,  accompanied  with  contumelious, 
expressions  from  Lewis  XIL,  and  waited  for  an  op^ 
portunity  of  revenging  themselves  on  that  monarchy 

Ann.  1511,  1512. 

After  many  intrigues,  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the 
king  of  Spain  agreed  that  the  thunders  of  the  church 
should  be  launched  against  Lewis  XIL  and  his  suh« 
jects,  who  impiously  dared  to  disobey  the  common 
father  of  all  Christians,  while  the  two  monarchy 
should  continue  to  make  the  strongest  professions  of 
inviolable  attachment  to  that  prince  till  the  king  of 
England  was  engaged  in  the  league,  and  all  the  con- 
federates were  i^eady  to  fall  upon  him  at  once.  The 
most  painful  task  for  history  is  that  of  l)eing  obliged 
to  relate  such  instances  of  perfidious  and  cowardly 
policy.  The  disgust  and  abhorrence  they  cannot  fail 
to  excite,  Were  enhanced  in  this  case  by  the  high 
rank  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  rise  to  the  highest 
pitch,  when  we  see  the  Holy  Fattier,  actuated  by  the 
hiost  inordinate  and  worldly  ambition,  planning  and 
promoting  that  pretended  holy  league,  not  against 
Saracens  or  idolaters,  but  against  a  catholic  nation, 
against  the  king  of  France,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
church,  and  the  most  virtuous  prince  of  the  age.    . 

Ferdinand  communicated  to  Henry,  his  son-in-law^ 
the  plan  of  the  league,  and  represented  to  him  how  fa* 
Tourable  an  opportunity  this  was  of  recovering  the 
ancient  dominions  of  his  crown  in  France,  and  of 
signalizing  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  an  enter- 
prize  at  once  so  pious,  so  honourable,  and  so  popu«» 
lar.  To  please*  him  still  further,  he  informed  himi 
that  hopes  had  been  given  by  Julius,  that  the  title 
of  most  christian  king,  which  had  hitherto  been  an*- 
nexed  to  the  crown  of  France,  should,  in  reward  of 
his  services,  be  transferred  to  that  of  England. 

While  the  French  monarch  repelled  the  attacks 
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of  his  enemies^  he  attempted  to  despoil  as  mutch  as' 
possible  the  most    unrelenting  of    them,  of  that 
sacred  character^  which  rendered  him  so  formidable* 
He  engaged  some  cardinals,    disgusted    with  the 
violence  of  Julius,  to  desert  him  ;  and  by  their  aur 
thority  a  general  council  was  summoned  at  Ksa  to 
reform  the  church  and  check  the  exorbitancies  of 
the  Roman   Pontiff.    But  the  signs  of  contempt 
which  the  Pisans  showed  these   cardinals,  obliged 
them  to  transfer  their  session  to  Milan,  whither  th^y. 
did.npt  experience  much  more  respectful  treatment  ^ 
from  the  inhal»tant6,  and  fo]ind  it  necessary  fy>  re* 
nx>ve  to  Lyons* 

Hostilities  now  commenced,  and  Julius  so  .much 
neglected  his  pontifical  character,  that  he  acted  in 
person  at  the  siege  of  Mirandele,  visited  the  trencbeSt: 
8aw  some  of  his  attendants  killed  by  his  side>  and 
like  a  young  soldier,  cheerfully  bore  all  the  rigours: 
of  wintei-  in  pursuit  of  military  glory.  Having  sum- 
moned a  council  at  Latron,  he  put  under  an  interdict 
all  the  places  which  gave  shelter  to  the  schismatical 
council,  excommunicated  the  cardinals  and  prelates 
who  attended  it,  and  even  pointed  his  spiritual  thun- 
der against  the  prince  who  adhered  to  it ;  he  freed 
their  subjects  from  all  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  gave 
their  dominions  to  every  one  who  could  take  posr 
session  of  them. 

Henrys  naturally  sanguine  in  his  temper,  and  the 
more  so  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience, 
was  moved  with  a  hearty  desire  of  deserving  the 
reward  offered  to  him,  by  protecting  the  pope  from 
the  oppression  to  which  he  thought  he  was  exposed. 
Impatient  also  of  acquiring  that  distinction  in 
Europe,  to  which  his  power  and  opulence  entitled 
him,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Paris,  to  exhort  Lewis 
not  to  wage  impious  war  against  the  pope;  and 
when  he  returned  without  success,  another  was  sent 
to  demand  the  ancient  patrimonial  proyf nce^,  Anjou^ 
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Main,  OnyenMv  and  Nornaandy.    Tins  message  be* 
iog  Understood  to  be  a  declaration  of  war,  a  parlta- 
ratmt  was  sunamoned,  February  4tby  1512.    The 
rcsdation  of  engaging  in  a    war  against  France, 
jBet  however  with  strong  opposttioa  ifi  the  king's. 
counciL     ^^  The  natural  situation  of  islands,"  it  was 
said,   ^^  seems  not  to  sort  with   conquests  oa  the 
contiment.    If  we  will  enlarge  ourselves,  let  it  be  in 
the  way  for  which  Providence  hath  fitted  us,  which 
is  by  sea/*     But  Henry  was  so  intoxicated  with  the 
^oriotts  prospect  of  being  the  protector  of  the  pope, ' 
and  oS  the  conquests  he  expected  ta  make  in  France, 
that  the  cold  advices  of  prudence  and  moderation 
c6vM  not  make  the  least  impression  upon  him  ;  be- 
zels, |i  war  wslti  France  was  exceedingly  pleasing 
to  tht  English  nation  at  this  period.    The  parlia-* 
ment  therefore  readily  granted  for  that  purpose  two- 
tetiths  and  two  fifteenths,  to  be  levied  from  the  laity, 
and   the  clergy  voted    a  subsidy    of  twenty-three 
thousand  pounds;  Then  the  parliament,  after  sitting 
A>rty*nine'  days^  was  prorogued  to  November  the. 
4th. 

Henry  raised  immediately  an  army  often  thousand 
men,  chiefly  archers,  who  embarked  with  a  train  of 
airttUery  at  Southampton,  May  l6tb,  under  the  com'- 
mand  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  landed  at 
Guipustoa,  where  they,  expected  to  be  joined,  on 
fheiii  landing,  with  the  Spanish  army*  Ferdinand, 
who  considered  the  cause  of  the  pope  and  of  reli-* 
gion  only  as  a  cover  to  his  own  ambition  and  selfish 
politics,  had  advised  Henry  not  to  invade  France  by 
the  way  of  Calais,  where  he  himself  should  not  have 
it  in  bis  power  to  assist  him;  and  he  had  insisted 
upon  his  sending  the  English  army  to  Fontarabia, 
whence  he  could  casiiy  make  a  conquest  of  Guyenne, 
a  province  in  which  it  was  presumed  that  the 
English  had  stil)  some  adherents.  Ferdinand^s 
secr^  purpose,  which  at  that  time  ngbody  suspected, 
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was  to  invade  the  smalt  kingdom  .of  NaVdrre^  ^tuatd 
on  the  frontiers  between  France  and  Spain ;  and  a^ 
John  d' Albert  the  sovereign  was  connected  by  frievii^ 
ship  and  alliance  with  Lewis  XII.  no  opportanitj 
could  be  more  favourable  to  Ferdinand  to  emploj 
the  English  army  with  his  own,  while  all  adherents 
to  the  council  of  Pisa  lay  under  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communjcatipn,  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  tbesii 
dominions.  No  sooner  therefore  was  he  hiform(Ni 
that  Dorset  had  taken  hk  'quarters  to  Fbtttarabkl 
than  he  declared  his  readirie^  to  jojn  him  'mth  tim 
forces,  and  form  the  siege  of  Bayonpe,  which  opeoeil 
the  way  into  Guyenne;  but  he  observed  to  the 
English  general  how  dangerous  it  might  prove 'i(i 
Jeave  behind  them  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  whicH 
being  in  close  alKance  with  France,  could  easily  giv^ 
assistance  lo  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  all  cortimanii 
cation  beti^n  Spain  and  the  combined  armies^ 
He  accordingly  proposed  terms  of  nentrajity  to 
king  John,  but  as  they  were  too  unreasonable  not  to 
expect  a  refusal,  he  gave  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  hi? 
general,  immediate  orda's  to  invade  Navarre  ;  Alv4 
soon  made  himself  master  of  all  the  smaller  town^ 
and  being  ready  to  form  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  the 
capital,  he  summoned  the  marquis  of  Dorset  to 
join  him  with  the  English  army,  and  concert  together 
all  their  operations. 

Dorset  perceiving  that  the  interests  of  his  master 
were  very  little  regarded  in  this  plan,  and  having  no 
orders  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  NavgiTe,  declined 
to  take  any  part  in  the  entei*prise,  and  remained  idle 
in  his  quarters  at  Fontarabia,  till  the  discontent  and 
piutiny  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  ill  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  enraged  at  their  blasted  hopes  of 
^conquest,  obliged  him  to  set  sail  for  England. 

There  happened  this  summer  an  action  at  sea, 
which  did  not  bring  any  more  decisive  advantage  to 
Henry.     P$n  English  fleet  of  forty-oijie  stout  ships, 
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having  fallen  in  with  a  French  fleets  consisting  of 
thiity^nine  sail,  August  10th,  1512,  a  6erce  conflict 
imooediately  ensued.  In  the  heat  of  the  action  the 
Regent  of  one  thousand  tons,  the  largest  ship  in  the 
English  navy,  grappled  with  the  French  admiral, 
which  taking  fire,  both  shipjs  wjere  immediately  in-r 
volved  inilames,  and  all  0)i  board,  to  the  number  of 
sevent^n  hundred  men,  perished.  .  Both  fleets  stood 
In  sv^paice  as  spectators  of  this  dreadful  engage* 
meptf  anfd  struck  with  horror  at  its  issue,  they 
separ^(e4  :a$  if  by  mutual  consent^  tvithoot  any  fur- 
ther fighting.    . 

The  war,  though  it  brought  no  advantage  to 
I^gland,  was  of  great  prejudice  to  France,  by  oblig- 
ing OLewis  XII;  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Italy  for 
the  defence  of  his  own  dominions.  The  famous 
Gastor  de  Foix,  his  nephew,  had  terminated  \m 
glorious  career  with  the  great  battle  at  Ravena,  which, 
^fter  the  most  obstinate:  conflict,  he  gained  over  the 
fSpanish  and  papal  armies :  he  perished  the  very 
moment  his  victory  was  complete ;  and  Lewis  lost 
in  a  few  weeks  all  his  Italian  conquests  except  soinQ 
garrispns. 

• 

•  Ann.  1513. 

»  »  • 

Julius  II.  did  not  long  survive  this  success,  and 
was  succeeded  (2 1st  February)  by  John  de  Medicis, 
.who  took  the  name  of  IjCo  X.  who  proved  one  of 
the  most  ilJ|^strious  pontiffs  that  ever  sat  on  the 
papal  chair.  Humane,  beneficent,  afi^able,  every 
art  found  in  him  a  patron,  every  virtife  a  frieqd.  He 
was  reproached  with  too  much  finesse  and  ^  artifice^^ 
but  his  greatest  fault  was  undoubtedly  that  blind  ai;q- 
bition  which  prevented  him  from  perceiving  how  little 
it  behoved  his  high  character  to  follow  the  shameful 
paths,  and  adopt  the  odious  schemes  of  aggtandize- 
mept  of  his  unworthy  predecessor.    By  his  cQntini|. 
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ing  the  same  negociations,  he  succeeded  in  'de- 
taching the  emperor  Maximilian  from  the  French ' 
interest,  and  Henry,  notwithstanding  his  disap- 
pointments in  the  former  campaign,  was  still  per- 
suaded to  prosecute  his^ warlike  preparations  againt 
Lewis*  He*  accordingly  summoned  a  new  sessioa 
of  parliament,  and  obtained  a  poll-tax,  imposed  at 
different  rates,  according  to  the  station  and  riches  of 
the  person  to  be  taxed.  A  duke  paid  ten  marks, 
an  earl  five  pounds,  a  baron  four  pounds,  a  knight 
four  marks;  every  man,  valued  at  eight  hundred 
pounds  in  goods,  four  marks.  An  imposition  of  two 
fifteenths  and  four  tenths  was  also  granted  to  him^ 
and  these  supplies,  joined  to  his  father's  treasure, 
which  was  not  yet  entirely  dissipated,  enabled  him 
to  levy  a  powerful  army.  The  parliament  was  then 
prorogued  to  November  7  th,  1 5 1 3. 

The  league  against  France  was  signed  by  the 
plenipotentiaries,  April  5th,  1513.  By  this  treaty, 
the  pope  engaged  to  invade  Provence  or  Dauphine/ 
and  to  fulminate  the  thunders  of  the  churbh  against 
Lewis  XII.  The  emperor  was  to  invade  France  or 
some  other  territories  belonging  to  that  kingdom,  out 
of  Italy ;  and  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  England  wsis  to 
pay  him  one  hundred  thousand  golden  crowns.  The 
king  of  Spain  engaged  to  invade  Bearn,  Guyenne, 
or  Languedoc,  and  the  king  of  England  Guyenne, 
Normandy  or  Picardy.  So  shameful  was  the  da<> 
plicity  of  Ferdinand,  that  he  was  privately  negociat- 
ing  a  truce  for  one  year  in  his  own  name,  and  in 
the  name  ^of  his  allies,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
England,  with. Lewis  XIL  and  his  allies,  the  king 
of  Scotland  and  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  iwas  negociating  the  above  confederacy' 
against  France,  and  both  these  treaties,  so  contrary  * 
to  one  another,  were  concluded  and  signed  by  his 
ihinisters  plqnipotentiaries,  at  different  places,  almost 
on  the  same  day.  '' 
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Bdbre  mgaging  in  a  continental  war,  Henry  en- 
jdeavoured  to  secure  the  continuance  of  peace  with 
Scotland,  by  adjusting  amicably  all  differences  with 
that  country.  Offers  of  redress  and  satisfaction  were 
jotsade^  and  commissioners  appointed  on  both  sides 
for  that  purpose,  but  they  could  not  come  to  any 
agreement.  Besides  the  ancient  league  which  sub- 
sisted hetweai  France  and  Scotland,  James  was 
farther  incited  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel,  by  the 
kivitatton  of  Anne  Queen  of  France,  whose  knight 
he  had,  in  all  tournaments,  professed  himself,  and 
xAxo  summoned  him,  according  to  the  ideas  of  ro* 
pdantic  gallantry  prevalent  in  that  age,  to  take  the 
^{d  in  her  defence,  and  prove  himself  her  true  and 
valorous  champion. 

.  ..Henry,  all  ou  fire  for  military  fame,  spent  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  (1513)  in  making  every 
possible  preparation  lor  a  vigorous  offensive  war 
"^hh  France,  and  defensive  war  with  Scotland.  About 
the  middle  of  May,  fourteen  thousand  of  his  troops 
Inwfed  .at.  Calais,  and  soon  after  invested  Terouenne, 
a  strong  town  in  Artois.  Henry  joined  them  to« 
wards  the  begimiing  o£  July  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  attended  by  hia 
£i.vourite  Wdsey,  now  his  prime  minister,  and  by 
ipany  ndjlemen,  impatient  to  display  their  courage 
voder  the  eye  of  their  young  monarch.  Maximilian^' 
wfao,  as  well  as  the  other  confederates,  had  made  no 
preparation  for  im^ading  France,  was  not  ashamed 
tainfiat  in  Heniy's  army  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
orowns  a  day,  and  proved  an  useless  expensive 
aoldier  and  most  pernicious  counsellor. 

The  duke  of  Longueville  advanced  with  an  army 
tQ  the  relief  of  Terouenne;  Henry  met  him  at 
^niiiegate,  where  an  action  ensued,  August  1  pth^ 
in  which  the  English  obtained  an  easy  victory,  and 
sy  the  French  cavalry,  seized  with  a  panic,  used 
their  spurs  rather  than  their  swords,  this  buttle  wa» 
commonly  called  the  battle  of  the  spurs.  .  The  popi»- 
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lous  city  of  Tooriiay  was  soon  after  invested  and 
•surrendered,  agreeitig  to;pay  fifty  thousand  crowns 
immediajtely,  four  *  thoasand  livres  a  year  for  ten 
years,  and  to  admit  an  English  garrison* 

On  the  same  day  that  Tamrnay  sorpendered^  Henry 
received  the  important  news  of  the  death  of  James 
IV,  who  had  been  slain  September  gth  in  the  me^ 
.  morable  battle  of  Flowden  Eielid  wiiich  began  about 
foQr  o'clDck  in  the  afternoon,  and  raged  with  un* 
common  fury  and  slaughter,  tiH  night  put  an  end  to 
the  bloody  contest,  withodt  its  being  known  who 
had  obtained  the  victory.  The  English  retired  a 
little  from  the  field  and  rested  ail  night  upon  their 
ftrms.  The  Scots  finding  themselv^es  without  leaders 
as  almost  all  had  perished,  they  went  off  in  small 
parties.  When  the  English,  approached  the  field 
of  battle  next  morning,  they  found  it  abandoned^ 
which  gave  them  a  good  title  to  claim  the  victory  $ 
though,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  loss  was  nearly 
equal  on  both  sides;  but  in.  the  quality  and  i«nport- 
anee  of  the  persons  slain  it  was  very  different,  as  th^ 
Scots  had  lost  their  king  and  the  flower  of  their 
nobility. 

Henry  kept  a  most  magnificent  court  at  Tournay, 
where  he  was  visited  by  Margaret,  Governess  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  her  nephew,  Charles  Prince  of 
Spain,  with  many  lords  and  ladies,  who  were  all 
sumptuously  entertained  with  tournaments  and  other 
diversions  for  fourteen  days,  at  an  immense  expense. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  ministers  of  th^  confederate 
princes  were  employed  in  negociating  a  new  treaty 
against  France,  which  was  signed  by  Henry  at  Lisle, 
October  15th;  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  1»  4;hat 
as  winter  was  approaching,  Henry  might  retire  with 
his  army  into  England,  after  leaving  a  sufficient 
garrison  at  Tournay :  2.  that  the  emper6r  should 
keep  on  foot  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  during 
the  winter  and  spring,. for  the  protection  of  the  Low 
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Countries  and  Toumay,  and  for  harassing  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  for  which  Henry  should  pay  him 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns :  3.  that  by  the  1st 
of  June  next,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England 
should  invade  France,  each  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  and  neither  make  peace  nor  truce  but  by 
mntual  consent :  4.  that  the  marriage  of  Charles 
duke  of  Burgundy  with  Henry's  sister,  the  princess  . 
Mary,  should  be  solemnized  at  Calais  about  the 
middle  of  May.  In  this  transaction  there  was  as 
much  sincerity  on  the  side  of  Henry,  as  dissimulation 
jand  perfidy  on  the  part  of  his  confederate. 

The  bishop  of  Tournay  was  lately  dead,  and  a  new 
bishop  had  been  already  elected  by  the  chapter,  but 
as  he  refused  to  swear  fealty  to  the  conqueror,  Henry 
bestowed  that  rich  see,  with  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  the  same  city,  on  his  favourite  Wolaey ;  and 
in  the  month  of  November  next,  when  Henry  ar- 
rived in  England  and  distributed  rewards  to  several 
lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  attended  him  in 
France,  Wolsey  was  appointed  bish^.  of  liocoln, 
and  the  rich  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  was  given  him 
in  commendam. 

Ann.  1514. 

While  Henry  was  thus  promoting  the  interests 
and  fighting  the  battles  of  his  perfidious  confederates^ 
they  violated  all  their  engagements,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  betray  and  abandon  him  as  soon  as  they  had 
obtained  their  own  ends.  The  pope  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  Champion  of  the  Church,  and  sent 
him,  as  presents  of  inestimable  value,  a  cotiseerated 
sword  and  bonnet,  accompanied  with  a  letter  full  of 
the  most  fulsome  flattery;  but  he  had  already  secretly 
concluded  a  peace  with  France,  without  giving  thcf 
least  hint  of  his  intention  to  Henry,  and  he  now 
Voldly  trampled  on  the  rights  of  his  crown  and  the 
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laws  of  his  country  by  four  bulls,  dated  February 
1514,  by  which  he  stated  that  he  had  reserved  the 
bishopric  of  Lincoln  to  his  own  disposal,  .bestowed  it 
on  Thoraas  Wolsey,  declaring  any  other  nomination 
or  election  that  had  been  made  by  any  others  through 
ignorance  and  presumption  (meaning  the  nomination 
by  the  king  and  election  by  the  chapter)  to  be  null 
and  void.  The  emperor  infringed  every  stipulation 
of  his  late  treaty  with  Henry  without  the  least 
apology ;  and  Ferdinand,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  soliciting  his  son-in-law  to  enter  into  a 
new  confederacy  against  France,  concluded  a  truce 
with  Lewis  XII.  for  another  year. 

At  these  repeated  instances  of  ingratitude,  trea- 
chery, and  contempt,  Henry  lost  all  patience ;  but 
he  fell  into  a  violent  rage  when  he  heard  that  the 
marriage  of  his  beloved  sister  Mary,  who  had  been 
affianced  to  Charles  prince  of  Spain,  was  no  more 
thought  of,  and  that  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had 
entered  into  a  negociation,  in  which  proposals  had 
been  agreed  to  for  the  marriage  of  that  same  prince 
with  the  princess  Renee,  a  daughter  of  Lewis  XII. 
Such  a  complication  of  injuries  inspired  the  king 
with  the  highest  desire  of  breaking  all  connection 
with  those  who  had  imposed  on  his  youth  and  in* 
experience,  and  abused  his  too  great  facility. 

The  duke  of  Longueville,  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Guinegate,  being  still 
prisoner  in  England,  was  adinitted  by  Henry  to  share 
in  his  pleasure  parties,  and  took  advantage  of  his 
present  dispositions  to  expatiate  upon  the  deceitful 
arts  and  selfishness  of  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand, 
extolling  in  the  mean  time  the  honour  and  good 
faith  of  his  own  sov^eign,  and  insinuating  how 
much  he  would  value  an  intimate  friendship  and 
even  an  alliance  with  the  young  king  of  England^ 
for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest  esteem.  When 
Xongueville  found  that  Henry  was  far  from  being 
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displeased  at  these  hints,  he  informed  his  master  of 
the  probability  he  discovered  of  bringine  the  matter 
to  a  happy  conclusion,  and  he  received  full  powers 
jointly  with  John  de  Sylva  and  Thomas  Bohier  for 
negqciating  the  treaty,  and  to  bind  the  king  of  France 
to  pay  to  the  king  of  England  one  million  of  crowns, 
partly  as  arrears  due  on  several  accounts,  and  partly 
as  a  testimony  of  his  great  esteem  for  that  prince. 
Another  commission  was  given  to  the  same  persons 
to  treat  of  the  marriage  of  LcA^is  with  the  princess 
Mary.  As  both  parties  were  equally  desirous  of 
peace  and;  alliance,  all  the  stipulations  were  agreed 
on  in  five  days,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  at  London, 
August  7  th,  1514. 

During  that  negociation  Henry  was  informed 
that  the  archbishop  of  York,  his  ambassador  at  Rome, 
had  died,  and  that  the  pope,  at  his  request,  had 
promised  not  to  appoint  a  successor  to  his  see  till  he 
knew  his  majesty's  pleasure.  The  king  immediately 
recommended  Wolsey,  and  in  the  mean  time  granted 
him  the  custody  of  the  arch-bishopric  with  all  its 
revenues,  which,  added  to  those  of  the  bishoprics  of 
Toumay  and  Lincoln,  the  administration  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Worcester,  Hereford  and  Bath,  with 
several  rich  abbeys  and  other  benefices,  raised  the 
fortune  of  that  ambitious  prelate  nearly  as  high  as 
that  of  the  king  himself.  The  pope  complying  with 
Henry's  recommendation,  appointed  Wolsey  arch- 
bishop of  York,  on  account  of  his  €a:traordina7^if 
learnings  piety ^  and  virtice. 

In  consequence  of  the  late  treaty,  Lewis  XIL 
espoused  the  princess  Mary  by  his  proxy  the  duke 
of  Longuevelle,  August  13th,  after  which  the  prin- 
cess assumed  thq  title  of  queen  of  Frances  In  the 
beginning  of  October  following,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, with  a  splendid  retinue,  conducted  her  to 
Abbeville,  where  she  was  met  by  her  royal  consort. 
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end  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  October  $th  ;  but 
Lewis  died  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  mar- 
riage, to  the  extreme  regret  of  the  French  nation, 
from  which  he  had  deservedly  obtained  the  honour- 
able appellation  of  the  father  of  his  people. 

Francis  I.  who  had  married  Lewis's  elder  daugh- 
ter, succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  This  young 
prince  had  been  a  great  admirer  of  the  charms  of 
the  English  princess^  and  even  during  his  predeces- 
sor's life-time,  had  paid  her  such  assiduous  couf t, 
that  some  of  his  friends  represented  to  him,  that  by 
indulging  this  passion  he  might  probably  exclude 
himself  from  the  throne.  He  thanked  them  for  the  , 
hint,  and  forbore  all  further  addresses.  The  young 
dowager  married  soon  after  secretly  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  accom- 
plished nobleman  of  the  age;  and  as  Henry  was  thus 
prevented  from  forming  any  powerful  alliance  by 
means  of  his  sister;  Francis  interposed  his  good 
offices  in  reconciling  him  to  the  marriage,  which 
had  been  made  without  waiting  for  his  consent.  The 
queen  and  her  husband  returned  to  England,  were 
well  received  by  Henry,  and  publicly  married  May 
13th,  15J5. 

AnnlblS  1516,  1517. 

A  new  parliament  was  assembled  February  5  th  : 
sir  Thomas  Neville  was  chosen  by  the  house  of 
commons  for  their  speaker,  and  acquitted  himself 
of  his  functions  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
king  and  both  houses  that  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  garter  in  full  parliament,  "  an  honour,"  says 
the  Journals  (vol.  i.  p.  20.)  "  that  had  not  been  con- 
ferred on  any  mortal  man." 

Henry  having  been  obliged  to  declare  war  against 
the  Scots,  who  had  made  great  depredations  on  the 
English;  and  Francis  1.  having  resolved  to  enforce  by 
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all  means  in  his  power  the  claims  of  th^  kings  of 
France  on  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  these  young  monarhs 
were  equally  desirous  of  a  solid  peace  between  the 
two  nations  ;  therefore  the  treaty,  lately  concluded 
with  Lewis  XII.  was  confirmed  or  renewed  almost 
verbatim  April  5tb.     Wolsey,  who  had  the  principal 
direction  of  the  transaction,  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  forward  his  ambitious  views.     Having 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  riches  and  power,  he  could 
only  rise  in  dignity,  and  the  rank  of  cardinal  was,  at 
that  time,  the  object  of  his  most  atdent  wishes. 
Both  the  kings  of  France  and  England  condescended 
to  write  in  his  favour  to  Rome  ;  and  the  pope,  who 
knew  Wolsey 's  absolute  sway  over  the  mind  of  hi« 
royal  master^  readily  complied  with  the  demand  of 
their    majesties.      When    the    cardinal's    hat   was 
brought  to  Wolsey,  he  caused  the  bearer  of  it  to  be 
met  at  Blackheath,  and  conducted  through  London 
with  as  much  pomp  as  if  the  pope  himself  had  made 
his  entry,  and  his  reception  of  it  in  Westminster 
Abbey  resembled  the  coronation  of  a  king.     Many 
of  the  king's  wisest  counsellors  seeing  themselves  so 
much  eclipsed  and  so  little  jegarded,  resolved  tore- 
tire  from  court.    Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, resigned  his  office  of  chancellor,  and  the  seal 
was  immediately  committed  to  Wolsey,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  been,  during  the  fourteen  succeeding 
years,  the  real  sovereign,   while  Henry  \vas  little 
more  than  the  nominal  king  of  England.     A  strict 
administration  of  justice  took  place  during  Im  chan*- 
cdlorshjp,and  none  of  his  predecessors  ever  discovered 
greater  impartiality  in  his  decisions,  deeper  sagacity^ 
or  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  law  and  equity. 

The  king  had  retained  Toumay  for  the  only  pur- 
pose of  insuring  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  to  his. 
favourite ;  but  the  French  bishop  elect,  Lewis  Gail- 
lart  was  making  ever  since  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  obtain  the  possession  of  his  sec^  and  Francis  L 
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now  solicited  the  pope  for  a  bull  in  his  favour. 
Wolsey  incensed  at  this  infornrration,  given  him  by 
his  spies  at  Rome,  persuaded  Henry  to  violate  the 
treaty  he  had  made  with  Francis  a  few  months  before, 
and  to  form  a  new  confederacy  against  France  with 
Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  who  had  so  often  de- 
ceived him.  A  council  was  held  in  the  king's 
presence  to  take  this  measure  into  consideration. 
The  ancient  counsellors  argued  strongly  against  it 
as  highly  impnident,  dishonourable  arid  unjust. 
The  cardinal  made  a  violent  speech  against  Francis's 
ambition,  and  maintained  that  there  was  a  necessity 
for  England  to  prevent  the  increase  of  his  power. 
The  counsellors  under  Wols^'s  influence  were  of 
the  same  opinion.  Henry  declared  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  puta  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms  in  Italy,  but  that  he  hoped  to  do  so  without 
an  open  war,  by  supplying  the  emperor  with  money. 
An  ambassador  was  sent  accordingly  to  the  emperor, 
furnished  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  bills  for 
a  still  greater  sum  on  Italian  bankers,  to  engage  him 
to  marcli  an  army  into  Italy,  to  recover  Milan  from 
the  French  (&nd  give,  it  up  to  Francisco  Sforza,  who 
engaged  to  pay  Wolsey  an  annual  pension  of  tea 
thousand  ducats,  and  Wolsey  promised  to  secure  to 
him  the  perpetual  friendship  and  protection  of  the 
king  of  England.  Maximilian  took  the  bills  and 
money,  and  after  a  feeble  attempt  upon  Milan,  dis- 
banded his  army,  giving  for  his  excuse  that  the  Italian 
bankers  had  become  bankrupts  and  could  not  pay 
their  bills. 

The  hostile  plan  adopted  against  Francis  I.  was 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  parliament  that  met 
November  12th,  the  day  to  which  it  had  been 
prorogued  ;  therefore  there  was  no  pretence  to  de- 
mand a  supply  :  but  the  king's  treasure  being  much 
exhausted  by  his  inordinate  expences  at  home,  and 
bis  remittances  into  Germany,  a  bill  was  brought  tp 
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the  house  of  peers  for  a  subsidy  to  be  granted  to  the 
king,  and  being  read  once,  was  carried  by  the  lord 
chancellor  to  the  house  of  commons,  where  it 
probably  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception,  as 
the  parliament  was  dissolved  next  day  J>ecember 
22d, 

'  In  the  month  of  February  1516,  the  queen  lost 
her  father,  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  arid  was  de- 
livered of  a  daughter,  who  was  named  Mary.  Ferdi- 
nand was  succeeded  by  his  grand-^son  Charles,  already 
sovereign  of  all  the  territories  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  and  heir  to  the  house  of  Austria,  which 
came  soon  after  into  his  possession  with  the  empire 
of  Germany.  Henry,  actuated  by  his  inclination  to 
gratify  the  resentment  of  his  favourite  against 
Jh  rancis  I.  gave  him  a'  commission  to  negociate  with 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  empire  and  the  new 
king  of  Spain  a  league  and  confederacy  in  defence 
of  the  church,  and  to  restrain  the  unbridled  ambition 
of  certain  princes,  meaning  the  king  of  France.  This 
pretended  holy  league,  of  which  the  pope  was  de- 
clared the  head,  was  concluded  at  London, 
October  29th,  15 16;  but  its  execution  was  inde- 
finitely postponed  on  account  of  the  cardinal  having 
soon  after  obtained  the  object  he  had  so  much  at 
heart. 

Ann.  1518,  1519. 

The  great  power  of  Henry  and  the  influence  of 
cardinal  Wolsey  in  all  the  councils  of  £ngland» 
were  now  so  well  established,  that  the  great^t 
monarchs  courted  his  friendship.  The  pojJe  revoked 
the  bull  he  had  granted  in  favour  of  Lewis  Galliart, 
?ippointed  Wolsey  administrator  of  the  bishopric  of 
Tournay,  and  soon  after  his  general  collector  in 
England.  The  young  king  of  Spain  granted  hini 
9  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.    Francis 
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!•  in  order  to  outvie  his  rival,  sent  the  cardinal  many 
curious  and  valuable  presents,  accompanied  with  the 
most  flattering  letters,  iri  which  he  calied  him ///^ 
Jather  and  his  guardian,  assuring  hint  that  he 
would  regard  Ms  advices  as  oracles^  and  ampij/  re- 
ward his  services :  in  the  mean  time,  he  instructed 
Villeroi,  his  resident  at  the  court  of  England,  to 
treat  privately  with  him  about  the  restitution  of 
Tournay,  and  an  alliance  between  the  two  crowns, 
to  be  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  with 
princess  Mary,  Henry's  only  child ;  the  promise  of  an 
indemnification  to  the  cardinal  for  the  bishopric  of 
Tournay,  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  Villeroi's 
instruction. 

Wolsey,  on  this  occasion,  managed  with  his  wonted 
dexterity  the  vanity  of  his  royal  master.  After  hav- 
ing put  him  in  good  humour  by  presenting  him 
with  some  of  the  most  curious  gifts  of  Francis,  he 
succeeded  completely  in  convincing  him  that  he 
was  not  bribed  by  giving  him  the  most  minute  and 
apparently  the  most  candid  account  of  all  the  bribes 
he  had  received,  boasting  that  all  these  attempts  to 
corrupt  the  servant,  were  as  many  certain  proofs  of 
a  sincere  desire  of  the  friendship  of  the  master. 
Henry,  far  from  being  offended  at  it,  was  pleased  to 
think  that  he  had  chosen  so  great  a  minister,  who 
was  so  much  admired  and  courted  by  other  princes. 
^^  The  cardinal,''  said  he,  ^^  will  govern  both  France 
and  me." 

The  way  being  thus  jfrepared  for  a  treaty  between 
France  and  England,  the  plenipotentaries  of  Fran- 
cis I.  set  out  with  a  splendid  train  of  the  gayest 
lords  and  ladies  of  France,  attended  by  no  fewer  than 
twelve  hundred  officers,  guards  and  servants.  They 
were  introduced  to  the  king  at  Greenwich,  Septem- 
ber 23d,  and  soon  after  entered  upon  business  with 
cardinal  Wolsey,  whom'  Henry  had  appointed  his 
only  commissioner  to  treat  with  themj 
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Sensible  that  no  success  could  be  expected  with- 
out the  cardinal's  favour,  the  French  plenipotenti- 
aries, at  the  opening  of  the  negociation,  presented 
him  with  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand 
Hvres  a  year  for  life^  as  a  compensation  for  the  bi- 
shopric of  Toumay.  As  every  condition  of  the  in- 
tended treaty  had  been  settled  beforehand  between 
Wolsey  and  Villeroi,  the  plenipotentiaries  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  but  to  sign  it,  such  as  it  had  been 
prepared.  Besides  the  usual  stipulation  of  perpe- 
tual peace  and  amity  between  the  two  kings  and 
their  successors,  it  was  agreed,  1st,  that  the  dau- 
phin and  the  princess  Mary,  both  of  them  infants^ 
should  be  betrothed ;  S2d,  that  the  town  and  citadel 
of  Toumay  should  be  restored  to  France  for  six  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns ;  Sd,  that  some  neutral  place 
between  Calais  and  Ardres  should  be  appointed,  be«» 
fore  the  last  day  of  July  1519,  for  a  personal  inter- 
view of  the  two  kings.  The  pope,  the  emperor  Max-* 
imilian,  and  Charles,  king  of  Spain,  were  admitted  as 
principals  into  this  treaty ;  and  it  was  stipulated,  that 
when  one  of  the  contracting  parties  was  attacked^ 
the  other  confederates  should  first  admonish  the  ag- 
gressor to  desist,  which  if  he  did  not  within  onq 
month,  they  were  to  declare  themselves  his  e^ae- 
mies. 

Henry  was  so  pleased  with  the  issue  of  this  nego* 
ciation,  that  he  seemed  to  be  determined  to  divest 
himself  of  all  authority  to  bestow  it  on  his  favourite. 
He  gave  him  power,  by  several  warrants,  to  make 
as  many  denizens  as  he  pleased,  to  issue  cmge$  d^elire^ 
royal  assents,  restitutions  of  temporalities  to  all  arch- 
bishoprics, bishoprics,  abbeys,  priories,  and  all  other 
benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown^  without  consult- 
ing the  king.  Francis  I.  paid  also  a  very  flattering 
compliment  to  the  favourite,  by  appointing  him  his  * 
commissioner,  to  settle .  with  those  of  the  king  of 
Bngland,  the  time^  place^  and  all  the  circumstances 
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of  the  intended  interview.  Wolsey  having  received 
a  similar  commission  from  his  own  master,  issued  a 
xniandate;  by  which  he  regulated  in  the  most  authori- 
tative and  peremptory  manner,  all  the  steps  and  mo- 
tions of  the  two  monarchs,  their  queens^  their  courts, 
and  attendants  of  all  kinds. 

The  emperor  Maximilian  died  at  that  time,  Janu- 
ary 12th,  15 ?9,  The  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
immediately  declared  themselves  candidates  for  the 
imperial  crown,  and  made  respectively  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  ^the  majority  of  votes,  by 
lavishing  their  money  and  promises  among  the  elec- 
tors. The  conferences  for  the  election  opened  in 
June ;  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month  the 
king  of  Spain  was  unanimously  chosen  land  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  name  of  Charles  V.  Francis, 
greatly  mortified  at  this  disappointment,  was  more 
convinced  than  ever  of  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
the  friendship  of  the  king  of  England ;  he  continued 
accordingly  to  flatter  the  favourite,  and  paid  with 
great  punctuality  all  the  sums  due  for  the  restitution 
of  Tournay,  and  on  other  accounts.  He  also  de- 
sired the  favour  of  Henry  to  stand  godfather  to  his 
second  son,  which  was  readily  complied  with.  In  a 
word,  the  two  kings,  to  express  their  mutual  eager- 
ness for  their  interview,  which  had  been  postponed 
to  the  next  year  on  account  of  the  death  of  Maxi- 
milian, agreed  not  to  shave  their  beards  till  they  had 
seen  one  another.  The  new  emperor,  alarmed  at 
this  intelligence,  endeavoured  to  prevent,  by  his  am- 
bassador,  the  meeting  of  Henry  with  Francis ;  but 
their  engagements  to  it,  he  was  told,  were  too  strong 
and  too  public  to  be  violated.  In  the  mean  time  he 
was  assured  that  nothing  hostile  to  him  was  intended, 
and  that  the  king  would  have  no  objection  to  an  in^ 
tena^w  with  him  on  a  proper  occasion* 
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Ann.  1520. 

Charles,  still  uneasy  about  the  impending  interview 
of  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  resolved  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Henry  in  his  passage  from  Spain  to 
Germany  ;  and  did  not  neglect  to  secure  a  favour- 
able reception,  by  transmitting  to  Wolsey  a  solemn 
promise,  that  he  would  engage  the  pope  to  grant 
him  the  administration  of  the  bishopric  of  Badajos^ 
in  Castile,  worth  five  thousand  ducats  a  year,  and  a 
pension  of  two  thousand  ducats  oiit  of  the  bishopric 
of  Placentia  j  and  this  promise  was  punctually  per- 
formed. 

The  emperor  arrived  off  Dover,  May  26th,  As 
soon  as  this  news  reached  Henry,  he  sent  the  car- 
dinal to  receive  him  in  the  castle  of  Dover,  where 
he  went  to  see  him  next  morning.  Besides  the 
marks  of  regard  and  friendship  which  Charles  gave 
to  Henry,  he  strove  by  flattery,  promises,  and  pre^ 
sents  to  gain  on  the  vanity,  ambition,  and  avarice  of 
the  cardinal,  and  persuaded  him  that  he  could  de- 
pend  on  his  interest  for  obtaining  the  papacy ;  and 
as  that  was  the  only  point  of  elevation  beyond  hia 
present  greatness,  he  had  fixed  his  ambitious  eyes  on 
it,  though  the  reigning  pope,  Leo  X.  was  younger 
than  him.  In  hopes  of  reaching  this  dignity  through 
the  powerful  interference  of  the  emperor,  he  secretly 
devoted  himself  to  that  monarch's  interests. 

After  conferring  some  time  on  business  at  Dover, 
Henry  conducted  the  emperor  to  Canterbury,  where 
he  introduced  him  to  the  queen,  Henry  spent  two 
days  thither  in  banqueting  and  diversions  ;  and  the 
day  of  his  departure.  May  30th,  Henry  went  over 
to  Calais,  with  his  queen  and  the  whole  court.  Af- 
ter having  spent  there  three  days,  to  complete  hia^ 
preparations  for  the  approaching  interview,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Guisnes,  a  small  town  near  the  frontiers^ 
Francis,  equally  attended  by  his  whole  court,  c^me 
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to  Ardres,  a  few  miles  distant,  and  the  two  mo- 
narchs  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  fields,  at  a  place 
situated  between  these  two  towns,  but  still  within 
the  T 'nglish  paid.  The  nobility  of  both  nations  here 
displayed  their  magnificence  with  such  emulatioii 
and  profuse  expence,  that  the  place  of  interview  was 
ever  since  named  tJie  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold. 

The  two  monarchs,  after  saluting  one  another  ia 
the  most  cordial  manner,  retired  into  a  tent  richly- 
ornamented,  which  had  been  erected  on  purpose, 
and  held  a  secret  conference  together.  Henry,  pro- 
posing some  amendments  on  the  articles  of  their 
former  alliance,  began  to  read  the  treaty,  and  stop- 
ped a  moment  at  these  first  words,  /,  Henrys  king ; 
be  then  subjoined  only  the  words,  of  England^  with- 
out adding  France^  the  usUal  style  of  the  English 
monarchs.  Francis  expressed  by  a  smile  that  he  had 
remarked  the  delicacy  of  this  courtesy,  and  took 
soon  after  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  compliment  to 
Henry  of  a  more  flattering  nature.  That  generous 
prince,  too  full  of  honour  himself  to  be  capable  of 
distrusting  others,  was  shocked  at  all  the  precau- 
tions which  attended  his  interviews  with  the  English 
monarch,  and  to  break  off  this  tedious  ceremonial, 
grounded  on  so  many  dishonourable  implications,  he 
one  day  took  with  him  two  gentlemen  and  a  page, 
and  rode  directly  into  Guisnes,  calling  aloud  to  the 
surprised  guards.  You  are  aU  my  prisoners :  carry 
fne  to  your  master.  Henry  was  no  less  astonished  at 
the  appearance  of  Francis ;  and  taking  him  in  his 
^ms,  "  My  brother,"  said  he,  "  you  have  here 
"  played  me  the  most  agreeable  trick  in  the  world, 
**  and  have  shewed  me  the  full  confidence  I  may 
<^  place  in  you ;  I  surrender  myself  your  prisoner 
^^  from  this  moment."  He  took  from  his  neck  a 
collar  of  pearls  worth  fifteen  thousand  angels,  (near- 
ly eight  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  of  the  present 
money,)  and  putting  it  around  Francis's,  begged  him 
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to  wear  it  for  the  Scike  of  his  prisoner,  Francis 
agreed,  but  on  condition  that  Henry  should  wear  a 
bracelet  of  which  he  made  him  a  present,  and  which 
was  double  in  value  to  the  collar.  The  king  went 
next  day  to  Ardres  without  guards,  and  confidence 
being  thus  fully  established  between  the  monarchs^ 
they  employed  the  rest  of  their  time  entirely  in  festi^ 
vals  and  tournaments.  As  they  were  both  the  most 
comely  personages  of  their  age,  and  the  most  ex-* 
pert  in  every  military  exercise,  they  carried  away 
the  prize  at  all  trials  in  those  rough  and  dangerous 
pastimes,  and  many  renowned  knights  were  over- 
thrown by  their  vigour  and  dexterity.  Henry  feasted 
the  French  monarch  in  a  spacious  house  of  wood 
andxanvass,  which  had  been  framed  in  London, 
and  erected  for  the  purpose.  Over  its  great  gate- 
way was  the  figure  of  an  English  archer,  armed  with 
a  bow  and  arrows,  and  this  motto  embroidered  be- 
low  it, — cut  adhcpreo  prceest ;  he  prevails  whom  Ifa^ 
tout;  alluding  to  his  own  situation  as  holding  in 
his  hands  the  balance  of  power  among  the  potentates 
of  Europe. 

Henry  and  his  court  returned  to  Calais  June  25thy 
and  aet  out  a  fortnight  after  with  a  splendid  retinue 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  emperor  at  Gravelines.  Charles 
Received  him  with  great  demonstrations  of  cordiality 
and  gratitude,  and  gave  orders  to  entertain  all  the: 
English  in  the  most  friendly  and  hospitable  manner, 
to  obliterate  any  impressions  that  might  have  been 
made  upon  them  in  favour  of  the  French  at  the  late 
interview.  Henry  returned  next  day  to  Calais,  ac- 
companied by  the  emperor,  his  aunt  Margaret,  and 
the  imperial  court.  ITiree  days  were  spent  thither 
in  a  continual  round  of  banqueting,  balls,  masque- 
rades, and  other  diversions,  during  which  Charles 
endeavoured  with  so  much  art  and  assiduity  to  gam 
the  favour  of  Wolsey,  and  consequently  of  Henry, 
that  he  succeeded,  and  their  professions  of  inviolable 
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friendship  to  his  rival  were  nearly  forgotten.  On  the 
departure  of  the  emperor,  Efenry  returned  to  Eng- 
land, after  having  squandered  in  a  short  time  im- 
mense sums  of  money  to  no  purpose. 

Ann.  152U 

.  The  enormons  expence  of  Henry's  lat^  journey  to 
France  had  been  at  home  an  occasion  for  the  mur- 
murs of  the  people   and  for  the  jealousy  of  tlie 
Hobles;     Among  these  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  son  of  him  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  IIL,  was  the  foremost  to  complaiTi, 
and  treat  the  ca)rdinars  pride  and  profusion  with  just 
contempt.     Wolsey  was  apprised  of  it  by  his  in- 
formers, and  wanted  only,  to  gratify  his  revenge,  an 
opportunity  which  was  soon  after  oftered  by  the  indis- 
cretion of  Stafford ;  that  nobleman,  full  of  levity 
and  rash  projects,  was  also  infatuated  with  judicial 
astrology,  and  entertained  a  comn^rce  with  the  im- 
postor Hopkins,  a  Carthusian  friar,  who  encouraged 
hira  in  the  notion  of  his  mounting  one  day  the  throne 
c^ England,,  though  he  had  po  other  claim  to  it  than 
tHat  of  being  descended  by  a  female  from  the  duke 
of  Glocester,  youngest  son  of  Edward  III.     He  had 
been  so  unguarded  as  to  let  fall  some  expressions, 
implying  that  he  thought  himself  best  entitled  to  the 
crown  in  case  the  king  should  die  without  issue.    To 
promote  his  views  he  had  endeavoured  to  gain  popu- 
larity by  railing  at  the  king's  ministers,  and  repro- 
bating every  measure  of  government ;  he  had  la- 
boured to  increase  the  number  of  his  retainers,  and ' 
to  corrupt  the  king's  servants  by  .bribes.     He  had 
not  even  abstained  from  threats  against  the  king's 
life.     He  was  brought  to  a  trials  and  the  duke  of 
l^orfolk,    whose    son  had   married   Buckingham's 
daughter,  was  created  lord  steward,  in  order  to  pre-r 
side  at  this.,  solemn  procedure.    The  jury  consisted 
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of  a  duke,  a  marquis,  seven  earls,  and  twelve  barons^ 
and  they  unanimously  found  Buckingham  guilty  of 
high  treason.  Their  verdict  was  soon  after  carried 
into  execution.  ,The  office  of  constable,  \vhich 
Buckingham  inherited  from  the  Bohuns,  earls  of 
Hereford,  was  forfeited,  and  was  never  after  revived 
in  England. 

A  war  was  now  become  unavoidable  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  L,  on  account  of  the  latter 
having  encouraged  Henry  d*Albret,  the  expelled 
king  of  Navarre,  to  raise  a  body  of  troops  in  France 
for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  which  Charles  was 
bound  by  treaty  to  restore,  but  refused.     He  had 
also  permitted  the  earl  of  Fleuranges  to  raise  a  small 
army  for  the  assistance  of  his  father  the  prince  of 
Sedan,  who  had  been  injured  by  the  emperoi,  and 
liad  sent  him  a  defiance.     Henry  being  requested  by 
Charles  to  interpose  according  to  the  treaty  of  1518, 
sent  an  ambassador  to  admonish  Francis  to  desist 
from  giving  aid  ta  the  emperor's  enemies.     Francis 
complied  with   this  admonition,    and  commanded 
Fleuranges  to  disband  his  troops.    But  Charles  sent 
a  powerful  army  to  take  vengeance,  as  he  pretended, 
on  the  prince  of  Sedan,  which  obliged  Francis  to 
arm,  and  the  war  commenced  without  any  formal 
declaration,  leaving  it  difficult  to  determine  who  had 
been  the  aggressor.     It  was  kindled  also  in  Italy  be- 
tween these  two  princes  by  the  duplicity  or  rather  trea- 
chery of  the  pope,  who  secretly  concluded  at  once  a 
treaty  with  Francis,  for  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  from  the  emperor,  and  another  with  the 
emperor  for  the  conquest  of  the  dukedom  of  Milan 
from  the  French,  and  immediately  commenced  a 
war  for  that  purpose.     I'he  mediation  of  Henry 
offered  at  this  juncture  to  these  powerful   rivals 
being  accepted,  he  constituted  Wolsey  his  plenipo- 
tentiary,  with   the  most  ample  powers.    The  ne- 
gociations  were  appointed  to  be.  at  Calais. 
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Before  setting  out  for  this  important  mission, 
Wolsey  received  two  very  remarkable  bulls*  His 
dignity  of  legate  a  latere,  had  been  continued  to 
him  by  several  bulls,  each  granting  it  for  two  years. 
That  which  he  received  at  this  time  for  the  same 
purpose,  included  the  extraordinary  powers  of  mak- 
ing  fifty  counts  palatines,  fifty  knights,  fifty  chap- 
lains, and  fifty  notaries  ;  of  legitimating  bastards, 
and  conferring  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  law, 
and  medicine.  By  another  bull  authority  was  given 
him  to  grant  licence  to  such  as  he  thought  proper 
to  read  the  works  of  that  pestilent  heretic  Martin 
Luther,  especially  to  those  who  desired  io  read  them 
with  a  design  to  write  against  them.  This  alluded  to 
a  refutation  which  the  king  himself  was  now  writing, 
as  will  be  hereafter  mentioned*  The  Lutheran- 
ism  has  made  too  much  noise  in  the  world,  and  too 
many  proselites;  not  to  make  it  necessary  to  give 
here  a  concise  account  of  the  origin  and  progress, 
as  well  as  of  the  principal  tenets  of  that  heresy. 

The  pope,  Leo  X.,  having  exhausted  his  treasury, 
was  obliged  to  employ  every  scheme  which  might 
produce  the  money  he  wanted  to  support  his  projects 
and  liberalities.  The  sale  of  indulgences  was  sug- 
gested to  him  as  having  been  often  very  productivei 
in  the  Christian  world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Leo 
was  fully  conscious  how  degrading  it  was  for  a  pontiff 
of  his  high  character  and  genius  to  promote  such 
vile  and  ridiculous  practices ;  but  as  no  other  means 
were  offered  to  procure  him  money,  he  published 
the  sale  of  a  general  indulgence  in  1 5 17.  The  seve- 
ral branches  of  it  were  openly  given  away  to  par- 
ticular persons,  who  were  entitled  to  levy  the  impo- 
sition, and  who,  to  enhance  the  revenue,  farmed  it 
out  to  several  contractors.  That  of  baxony  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  had  been  farmed 
out  to  one  Arcemboldi,  a  Genoese,  once  a  merchant, 
jaovf  a  bishop,  who  expecting  no  extraordinary  sue- 
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cess  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  collection,  did 
not  apply  to  the  Austin  friars,  vAiO  had  been  usu^Iy 
employed  in  Saxony  to  preach  and  sell  the  indul- 
gences, and  had  derived  from  this  trust  both  con- 
sideration and  profit.  Arcemboldi  gave  this  occu* 
pation  to  the  Dominicans.  Martin  Luther,  an 
Austin  friar,  professor  in  the  university  of  Wertem- 
berg,  resenting  the  affront  put  upon  his  order,  began, 
in  151 8,  to  preach  against  these  abuses  in  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  and  being  provoked  by  opposition, 
he  proceeded  even  to  decry  indulgences.  ,  Thence 
he  was  carried  by  the  heat  of  dispute  to  question  the 
authority  of  the  pope.  Still,  as  he  enlarged  his 
reading,  in  order  to  support  these  tenets,  he  pre- 
tended to  have  discovered  some  new  abuse  or  error 
in  the  church*  of  Rome,  and  finding  his  opinion 
greedily  hearkened  to,  he  promulgated  them  by  writ- 
ing, discourse,  sermon,  and  conference?,  which  in- 
creased daily  the  number  of  his  disciples.  The  elector 
of  Saxony,  favourable  to  Luther's  doctrine,  pro-., 
tected  him  against  the  papal  jurisdiction  ;  the  re- 
public of  Zurich  even  reformed  their  church  accord- 
ing to  the  new  model ;  many  sovereigns  in  Germany, 
and  the  Imperial  diet  itself,  shewed  a  favourable  dis- 
position tov^rards  it. 

The  rumour  of  these  innovations  soon  reached 
England,  and  as  the  principles  of  Luther  very  little 
differed  from  those  6f  Wickliffe,  the  new  doctrines 
gained  many  partizans  among  the  laity  of  all  ranks. 
But  Henry,  who  professed  a  strict  attachment  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  had,  besides,  a  particular  prejudice 
against  Luther,  who,  in  his  writings,  spoke  with 
contempt  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  king's  favourite 
author :  he  therefore  opposed  to  the  Lutheran  tenets 
all  the  influence  which  his  extensive  and  almost  arbi- 
trary authority  conferred  upon  him.  He  even  wrote 
a  whole  book  in  Latin  against  Luther,  with  this  title :. 
De  se^tem  sacramentisy  contra  Marttnum  Lutherum, 
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heresiarchM,  per  ittustrisHrnwn  prindpith  Henrkum 
VIII. y  Sgc.  A  copy  of  this  book,  beautifully  writ-» 
ten  and  elegantly  bound,  was  presented  by  the  king's 
ambassador  at  Rome  to  the  pope  ,in  full  consistory^ 
and  received  with  great  testimony  of  gratitude  and 
Qdmiratioti.  His  holiness^  to  encourage  this  powers 
ful  champion  in  his  cause,  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  Difender  of  the  Fcuthy  an  Appellation  still  retdiried 
by  the  kings  of  England^  This  bull>  subscribed  by 
twenty-^seven  cardinals^  was  accompanied  by  a  letted 
from  the  pope j  which.exhibitda  disgusting  specimen 
of  the  grossest  flattery. 

Wolsey  and  the  ambaissadors  of  the  jemperbr  imd 
the  king  of  France  ihet  at  Calais  in.  the  beginning  of 
August,  atid  the  conferences  for  a  treaty  of  peace 
were  held  in  his  presencSe  as  mediator.  The  emperor, 
who^  relying  on  the  assistance  of  Henry,  did  not 
really  wish  for  peace>  had  directed  his  ambas^dor 
to  make  demands,  at  which  the  French,  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  greatly  provoked  t  the  cardinal  also  af- 
fected to  be  displeased  at  them,  and  said  with  much, 
seeming  candour,  that  he  would  take  a  journey  to 
Bruges  where  the  emperor  then  resided^  as  he  hoped 
that  in  a  personal  conference  with  his  majesty,  he 
should  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  of  more  moderate- 
terms.  The  vFrenCh  plenipotentiaries  strongly  re- 
monstrated against  the  deviation .  from  the  strict  im- 
partiality which  it  became  a  mediator  to  observe, 
and  threatened  to  retire.  But  the  Cardinal  told 
them,  that  if  they  departed  before  his  return  from 
Bruges  he  would  declare  them  the  aggressors  in  the 
war,  and  enemies  to  the  king  of  England.  They 
were  thus  constrained  to  await  his  return. 

The  emperor  met  Wolsey  a  mile  out  of  Bruges, 
where  he  conducted  him  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  with 
the  most  flattering  marks  of  respect.  He  continued 
thirteen  days  at  the  imperial  court,  and  had  with  the 
emperor  and  his  ministers  frequent  conferences,  the 
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object  of  tvhich^  ikr  from  being  a  treaty  of  peace  be* 
tween  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  was  a 
treaty  of  confederacy  between  the  pope,  the  empeix)r| 
and  the  king  of  England,  against  Francis  I.-  The 
preliminaries  were  then  settled  to  be  ratified  witbsn 
three  months,  and  kept  k  profound  secret  during  the 
interval. 

>  This  treacheiKHis  scheme  being  concluded,  the 
cardinal  repaired  to  Calais,  and  resumed  the  oon« 
fbrences  for  peace,  which  he  well  knew  would  be  un« 
iuccessfuL  That  somethmg,  however,  might  be 
done  at  this  famous  congress,  Wolsey  produced  a 
preKminary  treaty  prepared  by  himself,  to  which  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  both  the  belligerent  powers  con^-* 
sented.  By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  1.  TJiat 
no  disturbance  should  be  given  to  any  fishermen* 
9.  That  no  ships  of  any  nation  should  bs  taken  near 
the  coasts,  or  in  the  bays,  ports,  and  rivers  of  Eng- 
land. 3.  That  satisfaction  should  be  given  for  any 
English  ships  that  had  been  taken.  4.  That  cou^ 
rfers  should  be  permitted  to  pass  unnu>}ested  be- 
tween the  Imperial  and  French  courts  and  Calais.. 
5.  That  when  the  ccHigress  broke  up,  all  tlie  mem- 
bers of  it,  with  their  retinues,  should  be  permitted 
to  return  home  in  safety.  Wolsey  having  detained 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Calais  as  long  as  he 
could,  the  congress  at  last  broke  up,  after  it  had^ 
continued  more  than  three  months  to  very  little 
purpose. 

A  short  time  after,  having  received  the  king's  bode 
against  Luther,  Leo  X.  died^  December  2d,  in  the 
forty- fourth  year  of  his  age^  and  the  9th  of  his  pon^ 
tificate.  He  was,  to  the  great  disappointmient*  of 
Wolsey,  succeeded  by  Adrian,  a  Fleming,  who  had 
been  tutor  to  the  emperor  Charles^ 
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.  The  emperof,  who  knew  and  dreaded  the  haughty 
and  vindictive  character  of  Wolsey,  was  solicitous 
to  repair  this  breach  made  to  their  friendship  by  the 
election  of  Adriail*  He  paid  accordingly  another 
visit  to  England,  and  besidfes  flattering  the  vanity  of 
the  king  and  his  minister,  he  renewed  ta  the  latter 
all  the  promises  he  had  made  him  of  seconding  his 
pretensions  to  the  papal  throne.  As  Adrian's  great 
age  and  infirmities  promised  a  speedy  vacancy^ 
Wolsey  dissembled  his  resentment  The  emperoi^ 
agreed  to  iudemniiV  both  the  king  and  the  carding 
for  the  revenue  wnich  they  would  lose  by  a  breach 
with  France,  and  granted  to  the  latter  an  additional 
pension  of  nine  thousand  crowns  of  gold  of  the  sua 
during  his  life.  Charles,  the  more  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  English  nation,  gave  to  Surrey,  admi- 
ral of  England,  a  commission  for  being  admiral  of 
the  Imperial  navy,  and  he  himself  was  installed 
knight  of  the  garter.  After  a  stay  of  six  weeks  in 
England,  he  embarked  for  Spain.  The  two  mo- 
narchs  h^d  spent  their  time  in  feasjting^  hunting, 
and  other  diversions,  while  their  ministers  were 
framing  the  articles  that  had  been  agreed  upon  at 
Bruges  into  a  definitive  treaty,  which  was  signed  and 
ratified  June  IQth.  By  the  first  six  articles  all  the 
conditions  of  the  emperor^s  marriage  with  the  princess 
Mary  were  settled,  both  parties  binding  themselves 
not  to  prevent  its  celebration  under  a  penalty  o( 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns.  The  other  fifteen 
articles  fixed  the  plan  of  the  military  operations  in 
the  war  against  France.  By  the  thirteenth,  it  was 
stipulated,  that  both  princes  appearing  before  the 
Cardinal  of,  York  as  jvdge^  in  what  place  he  shall 
cJioose,  shall  voluntarily  submit  to  his  jurisdiction  as 
legate  \  and  confessing  themselves  to  be.  bound  to  ob^ 
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serve  this  treafy^  shall  require  the  legate  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  qf  ejccomrmnication  against  them,  i/theff 
violate  the. articles  thereof;  a  remarkable  stipulation, 
which  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the  power  atld  infliieticC 
of  the  cardinal  at  that  time. 

Though  war  had  not  been  declared,  hostilities  h^d 
ali-eady  began  between  France  arid  England.  The 
English  merchants  complained  Icfudly  that  many  of 
their  ships  had  been  taken  by  the  French.  The 
English  had  made  reprisals,,  and  Henry  had  com- 
manded all  the  French  and  Scots  in  Londoti  to  be 
apprehenfled  and  imprisoned.  He  had  also  instruct- 
ed his  ambassador  in  France  to  demand  satisfaction 
for  all  thie  injuries  that  had  been  done  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  propose  a  truce  for  two  years  between 
Francis  and  the  emperor  ;  and  in  case  of  a  refusal, 
to  denounce  war  by  a  herald  who  had  been  sent  for 
that  purpose.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the 
emperor  arrived  in  England ;  and  before  he  went 
over  to  Spain  the  war  had  been  denounced  by  the 
English  ambassador,  according  to  his  instructions. 

The  earl  of  Surrey,  lord  high  admiral  of  England 
and  ^pain,  who  had  sailed  with  thirty  ships  ten  days 
before  the  emperor,  to  scour  the  channel,  and  se- 
cure a  free  passage  to  his  majesty,  having  performed 
that  service,  sailed  to  Morlaix,  if  rich  town  in 
Britanny,  which  he  took  and  plundered.  After  this 
he  made  several  descents  upon  the  coasts,  collected 
much  booty,  and  brought  his  fleet  back  to  England 
July  21st. 

Henry's  interviews  and  splendid  entertainments 
with  the  emperor  and  the  kmg  of  France,  had  al- 
most emptied  his  treasury.  He  and  his  favoarite  did 
not  choose,  liowever,  to  apply  to  tire  only  regular 
means  in  F^ngland  of  supplying  the  wants  of  govern- 
ment, but  had  recourse  to  loans  and  benevolences, 
expedients  as  unpopular  as  illegal,  and  seldom  efFec- 
tlUtl.^  With  the  sums  thus  collated  two  armies  weise 
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raised,  one  against  t\\e  Scots  and  the  other  against 
the  French.  The  latter,  composed  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand men,  landed  at  Calais  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  being  soon  after  joined  by  a  body  of 
German  and  Spanish  troops,  entered  Picardy,  deso- 
lated the  open  country,  plundering  or  burning  th^ 
houses  pf  the  peasants,  and  the  castles  of  the  no- 
bl^se.  The  only  military  pperation  in  which  they 
engaged  was  the  siege  of  Hesdin,  which  Surrey  was 
obliged  to  raise  and  put  his  troops  into  winter  quar- 
^rs  about  the  end  of  October,  He  then  returned  to 
England,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
lord  high  treasurer,  on  the  resignation  pf  his  father, 
the  duke  of  Nprfolk.  Thi^is  be  was  the  first  English 
subject  entrusted  at  the  same  time  with  the  custody 
of  the  treasures,  and  the  command  of  the  forces  (>f 
the  kingdom  by  sea  and  by  land. 

The  allies  were  more  successful  in  Italy.  Lautree, 
who  commanded  the  French,  lost  near  Milan  a  great 
battle,  which  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  Genoa ; 
the  castle  of  Cremona  was  the  only  fortress  in  Italy 
which  remained  in  the  hands  pf  the  French. 
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Thcmoney  raised  by  the  late  loans  and  benevolences 
being  quite  insufficient  to  support  the  war  against 
France  and  Scotland^  into  which  the  cardinal  had  wan- 
tonly plunged  his  country^  he  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  advising  the  king  to  call  a  pari  lament,  which 
met  at  the  Black  Friars  April  1 6th.  The  bishop  of 
London,  instead  of  the  cardinal,  opened  the  session 
with  a  speech,  in  which  he  praised  the  king,  who  was 
present,  in  the  most  flattering  strains,  and  told  the 
two  houses  that  they  were  called  to  reform  the  im- 
perfections of  the  common  law,  to  correct  erroneous 
judgments,  and  to  make  good  statutes  ;  but  he  said 
not  one  word  of  a  supply,  though  it  was  in  reality 
the  only  reason  of  their  being  called.    §ir  Thomas 
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More  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons^ 
0nd  in  his  speech  to  the  king,  was  more  lavish  of 
flattery  than  the  bishop  had  been. 

The  demand  of  a  supply  was  soon  after  introduced 
in  a  very  preposterous  manner.    The  cardinal  pro^ 
posed  to  make  it  in  person  in  the  house  of  commons^ 
which  occasioned  a  long  debate  in  that   house^ 
whether  he  should  be  admitted  or  not,  and  in  what 
manner.     At  length  the  speaker  persuaded  the  house 
to  admit  him  with  all  his  train  and  pomp.     He  en* 
tered  accordingly  in  great  state,  attended  by  a  traia 
of  prelates  and  noblemen,  and  after  a  long  harangue 
against  the  king  of  France  and  the  regent  of  Scot, 
land,  he  declared  that  the  expences  of  the  war  against 
them  had  b^en  calculated,  ^nd  amountied  to  eight 
Jiundred  thousand  pounds,  which  he  desired  them 
to  raise  by  granting  the  king  a  fifth  of  all  rents  and 
moveables,  to  be  paid  in  fpur  years,    When  he  hacf 
finished  this  harangue  a  profound  silence  ensued^ 
which  offended  him  not  a  little,  and  for  which  the 
^eaker  found  no  other  apology  than  to  say,  that 
they  "were  abashed  at  the  sight  of  so  noble  a  person^ 
age,  "which  was  enough  to  amaze  the  wisest  and  most 
learned  men  of  ^  the  kingdom^    The  cardinal  then  re- 
tired very  much  displeased,  and  a  warm  debate  im-? 
mediately  took  place  about  the  subsidy.     The  cour« 
tiers  advanced  many  plausible  arguments  to  inducQ 
the  house  to  comply  with  the  dem^nd^  but  without 
success. 

I'he  king  was  enraged  at  this  opposition;  it  i$i 
even  reported,  that  he  sent  for  Edward  Montague^ 
one  of  the  members,  who  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  house,  and  he  being  introduced  to  Henry,^ 
was  addressed  by  his  majesty  in  th^se  words,— ^*  Ho! 
Man  !  will  Ijiey  not  sniffer  my  bill  to  pass  ?" — and 
then,  laying  his  haiid  on  Montague's  head,  who  was^ 
then  on  his  knees  before  him,---*'  Get  my  UUpo^ssed^ 
h^  to^morroWy  or  els^  to-morrow  this  head  qf  yours 
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ihdU  be  &^'  This  cavalidr  manncf  of  Henty  suti- 
teededj  fbr  itext  (ky  the  bilt  passed  fOailm^B 
British  Peerage,  Grovels  igfe  of  Whkey.)    • 

The  cardinal,  anxious  aboiit '  the  issue  of-  thtt 
affair,  went  to  theliouse  of  cointhons  a  secchnd  time^ 
to  reason,  as  he  said,  with  those  wbo  opfk)sed  the 
king's  demands.  Ti^  Speaker  (did  hi tn/  that  they 
would  hear  his  grace  with  grealt  hUimKty,  but,  b^ 
the  rules  of  the  house^  th^y  could  only  iieason  among 
themselves*  The  cardinal  then  niade  ahpther  Ibn* 
speech,  to  prove  that  the  kingdom  was  so  rica 
and  flonrishing^  that  the  deinanded  Subsidy  might 
ht  easily  raised^  and  then  retired*  This  speech 
rather  irritated  than  convinced  the  opposition.  Ths 
Sp^aket*,  however,  by  the  moit  eartiest  entheaties,  pre- 
vailed on  the  house  to  pa^s  the  bill  whh  some  sligiil 
asiendments.  Htory  and  bis  ministdr  werb  sd 
in»ch  disgusted  dt  the  opposUJon  they  bad  mel 
with  on  this  occasion,  that  no  pdrliatbent  was  called 
for  seven  years,  the  same  interval  which  bad  elapsed 
bet\^^e^  the  two  last  sessions. 

The  clergy  wete '  exempted  from  the  above  sub^ 
sidy,  because  they  had  already  assessed  themselves 
in  a  donvoeation  at  a  mtich  higher  rate.      « 

Wolsey,  still  cmitinmng  in  high  favOo^,  and  rej 
ceiving  from  his  master  frequent  additions  of  powe* 
and  riches,  experienced  this  year  a  new  disappoint- 
ment in  his  aspiring  views.  The  pope  Adrian  died, 
and  Julio  de  Medicis  was  elected  in  his  place  by  the 
conocirretufce  of  the  imperial  par^,  and  took  the  name 
of  Cltoidrit  VIL  The  cardinal  higher  resented  tbif 
injury,  which  could  riot  leave  hini  the  least  doubt 
of  the  inroicerity  of  the  emperor,  and  how  Httle  he 
iras  to  dq)eDd  on  his  promises.  He  began  thence^ 
forth  to,  estrange  biniself  from  Charles's  ihterests^ 
fctid  to  pave  the  way  for  a  reconciKation  between 
his  master 'and  the  French  king.  Mean  while  i  be 
^we6dly  coticteled  his  disgui^,  ^  after  congratu* 
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lating  the  new  pope  on  his  promotion,  he  applied 
for  a  continuation  of  the  legantine  powers,  which  the 
two  former  popes  had  conferred  on  him.  Clement, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  minister,  granted  him  a  commission  for  life; 
and  hy  this  unusual  concession,  he  in  ^  manneup 
transferred  to  him  the  whole  papal  authority  in 
England.  The  first  use  Wolsey  made  of  it,  was  to 
erect  two  cdleges,  one  at  Oxford,  another  at  Ips- 
t^ich,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  sought  all  over 
Europe  for  learned  men  to  supply  the  chairs  of  these 
colleges ;  and  provided  for  their  endowments  by  sup- 
pressmg  some  smaller  monasteries,  the  monks  of 
which  were  distributed  into  other  convents. 

Henry,  desiring  that  Francis  should  undertake  his 
Italian  expedition,  did  not  openly  threaten  Ficardy 
till  the  end  of  Ai^st,  when  the  English  army,  com? 
manded  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  advanced  to  Mont-r 
didier,  which  they  besieged  and  took  by  capitulation. 
Meeting  with  no  opposition,  they  proceeded  to  th^ 
river  Oise,  within  eleven  leagues  of  Faris,  till  th^ 
duke  of  Vendome,  hastening  with  some  forces  ta 
meet  them,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat.  Mont- 
didier  was  abandoned,  and  the  English  and  Flemings 
retired  into  their  respectiye  countries  without  effec^^ 
litany  thing. 

Ann.  1524. 

The  two  late  invasions. of  Ficardy  had  been,  so  ex« 
pensive  and  unsuccessful,  that  nothing  of  that  kind 
was  attempted  this  year.;  and  the  whole  campaign 
in  those  parts  exhibited  only  a  few  skirmishes  be* 
tweon  the  garrisons  in  the  English  pale,  and  those 
m  the  frontiers  of  France.  The  military  operations 
in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  were  more  impoiw 
tant.  The  Spanish  army  invested  Fontarabia,  whicb 
surrendered  through  the  treachery  of  the  governor. 
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aSbtr  one  month^s  siege,  when  the  forti£icatk>na 
were  entire,  and  the  garrison  in  want  of  nothing; 
Charles^  duke  of  Bourbon,  prince  of  the  blood,  great 
chamberlain  and  constable  of  France,  who  had  re* 
ydted  against  Francis,  and  joined  the  imperial  army* 
proposed  to  invade  Provence  this  year.  The  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  England  approved  this  plan^ 
and  engaged  both  to  pay  the  dUke's  army  during  the 
campaign,  and  to  invade  at  the  same  time  Langue-r^ 
doc  and  Picardy.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  entered 
Provene^  with  his  army,  July  2d,  and  met  with  little 
or  no  oppoation  in  his  way  to  Marseilles^  which  he 
besieged.  But  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  king  of 
England  invaded  France^  which  permitted  Francis 
to  collect  all  his  lc»*ces  against  the  duke  of  fiourbon, 
who  was  obliged  to  raise  the  si^je,  and  retire  with 
great  precipitation  into  Italy. 

The  inaction  of  the  emperor,  during  this  cam- 
paign, may  be  ascribed  to  his  want  of  money ;  but 
it  is  evident  from  Henry's  neglecting  to  invade  Pi- 
cardy, aocordihg  to  his  engagement,  that  his  animo- 
sity against  Francis  and  his  attachment  to  the  em- 
peror began  to  abate ;  which  is  further  evinced  from 
his  demanding  immediate  pay^ient  of  the  money 
Charles  had  borrowed  when  in  England,  and  of  the 
£reat  sums  due  by  the  treaty  of  Windsor,  at  a  time 
when  he  knew  he  could  not  pay  them.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  this  change  in  Henry's  disposi^ 
tion,  was  principally  owing  to  the  resentment  and 
artful  ifasihuatidns  of  Wolsey.  Biit  whatever  was 
the  cause  of  this  change,  the  effects  of  it  were  too 
consprcuoua  to  escape  the  notice  either  of  Charies 
or  Francis..  The  ktter  derived  from  them  great 
hopes  of  a  reconciliation  with  Henry ;  and  to  pro* 
jDote  it^  sent  to  London  a.  private  agent,  who  was 
well  received  by  the  cardinal,  with  whom  he  had  se- 
yeral  secret  juaterviews.    The  pop(,  being  informed 
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of  k  by  his  resident^  hastened  to  conclude  a  secrtt 
treaty  of  pea^  with  the  king  of  fVance. 

Francis  might  no«r  have  enjoyed,  in  safefy,  thd 
giory  of  repcil  smg  ati  his  eneitites,  hi  every  attempt 
they  had  made  for  invaiKng  his  kingd6m,  and  tirould 
have  preserved  himself  and  his  sul^ts  from  many 
dreadful  calamities^  had  he  given  up  his  favourite 
plan  against  Italy*  But  finding  himself  at  the  hemi 
of  a  galknt  army^  he  could  not  resist  the  inclination 
6f  undertaking  the  recovery  o(  the  duchy  of  Milan^ 
mi  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  Having  appointed 
his  mother  regent  of  the  kingdom^  he  set  ont  at  the 
liead  of  his  army,  and  proceeded  with  so  mbch  dili^ 
gence,  that  a  column  of  his  troops  entered  Milan, 
at  one  gate>  at  the  same  time  that  the  duke  of  Bour-^ 
bon  entered  it  at  another.  The  duke  having  reitn 
forced  the  garrison,  retired  to  Lodi  With  the  shat^^ 
tered  remains  of  his  army.  If  Francis  had  pursued 
them,  they  must  either  have  surrendered  or  evaciup- 
ted  the  country,  and  the  Milanese  wduld  have  been 
conquered  almost  without  bkxidshedr  But  his  fa^ 
vounte  B&iiivei  advised  th^  siege  of  Pavia,  whidi 
was-  formed  m  Nciveimber,  and  pushed  with  great 
vigonr;  on  findings  hoiweter^  a  more  obatimle  re^ 
aisfianee  than  he  expected,  he  comrerted  the  s)eg4 
mto  a  Uoddade  abdut  the  end  of  this  year. 

Anno  IS'SA, 

* 

in  the  begimiing  of  this  yeary  Francis  had  the 
improdencl^  of  selidhtg  out,  froiar  the  bloidBade  of 
Faivia^  two  large  detsKlhments  of  nen-ly  six  dioosaod 
asen  eacii,  one  to  invade  Naples^  and  the  otber  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  Genoa.^  His  army  waa  fmA 
ther  weakened  by  thei  unexipected  dopartere  of  six 
tboosand  GMsons.  iwto  their  own  country^  and  by 
some  other  aocidents.    This  eircooirtBatce  veiked 
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the  courage  of  his  enemies ;  they  exerted  themselves 
tvith  great  activity  in  collecting  troops  fram  all  quar- 
ters. The  duke  of  Bourbon,  by  pawning  his  jeweR 
found  means  to  levy  twelve  thousand  Lansquenets, 
in  Germany,  and  conducted  them  into  Italy,  Wheij 
they  thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  take  the 
field,  they  approached  the  French  camp  before  P^- 
via,  February  7th,  with  the  view  of  throwing  a  sup- 
ply of  men  and  provisions  into  that  place,  and  to  ha^ 
^ard  a  battle,  rather  than  suffer  it  to  be  taken  before 
their  faces>  In  the  mean  time,  the  best  commanders 
of  the  French  army,  conscious  of  the  great  inferi- 
ority of  their  forces,  earnestly  entreated  the  king  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  retire  to  Milan  ;  but,  a  retreat 
was  a  manoeuvre,  which  the  impetuous  courage  and 
intrepidity  of  Francis  did  seldom  allow  him  to  con- 
sider, aiid  still  less  to  adopt.  Admiral  Bonivet, 
knowing  the  king's  inclination,  insisted  on  contina* 
^ng  the  siege,  which  was  resolved. 

V  ery  early  in  the  morning  of  February  24th,  the 
imperial  army  assaulted  the  French  camp,  forced 
their  lines,  and  obtained  one  of  the  most  complete 
victories  recorded  in  history.  Francis,  after  fighting 
with  heroic  valour,  and  killing  seven  men  with  his 
own  hand,  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  himself 
prisoner.  Almost  the  whole  army .  periahed  by  the 
sword,  or  were  drowned  ill  the  river:  The  few  who 
escaped  with  their  lives^  fell  into  the  hand?  of  the 
^nemy.  It  was  after  this  disastrous  day,  that  Francis 
wrote  to  his  mother  th^t  famous  letter  containing 
only  th^se  few  words ;  Madam,  allis  lost^  except ouf 
honour. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  both  the  emperor  and 
Henry  affected,  respectively,  in  this  circumstance,  ^ 
^how  of  sentiments  so  contrary  tb  those  they  really 
felt,  that  one  would  say  that  they  had  changed  parts 
with  one  another. ..  Charles,  though  inwardly  trans- 
ported with  the  n^ost  lively  joy^^  on  an  evtent  6o  ad^ 
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VdDtageous  ^and  unexpected^  perused  the  dispatcher 
ivith  the  most  perfect  composure,  lamented  the  har4 
fate  of  his  fallen  rival,  and  moralized  on  the  fragility 
of  human  power  and  greatness.  Henry,  whose  wishes 
were  evidently  in  favour  of  Francis,  on  account  of 
the  disgusts  which  had  lately  taken  place  betweea 
Charles  and  himself,  and  still  more  between  Charles 
and  Wolsey,  was  seemingly  overjoyed  on  receiving 
this  intelligence ;  he  ordered  public  rejoicings  in 
liondon  and  other  cities,  and  rode  in  great  state  to 
St.  Paul's,  where  the  cardinal  said  mass,  assisted  by 
eleven  bishops  ;  after  which,  Te  Deum  was  sung, 
Such  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy,  though  recom- 
mended by  deep  politicianSi  and  their  momentary 
cut  bonOy  though  highly  valued  by  the  disciples  of 
Macbiavel,  cannot  be  considered,  in  an  impartial 
history,  but  ^s  ^  shameful  degradation  of  rpyal  dig* 
wHy. 

It  was  too  soon  evident,  that  Charles  felt  nothing 
of  that  compassion  which  he  had  expressed  for  th6 

freat  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  unfortunate 
rancis.  And,  far  from  supporting  the  appearanc<f 
pf  moderation  which  he  had  at  first  assumed,  he  im- 
mediately  changed  his  usual  style  to  Henry,  and  in-r 
stead  of  writing  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  subi 
scribing  himself  ^otir  affectionate  4(m  and  cousin  ; 
he  dictated  his  letters  to  a  secretary,  and  subscribed 
hm^fCharks. 

.  As  to  Henry,  upon  the  regent  of  France's  sub- 
missive applications  to  him,  he  again  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  her,  and  besides  assuring  her  of 
his  friendship  and  protection,  he  exacted  a  promise 
that  she,  never  would  consent  to  the  dismembering 
of  any  province  from  the  monarchy,  fpr  her  son's 
ransom.  He,  however,  continued  to  dissemble  with 
Charles,  and  put  on  the  appearance  of  vigour  anc^ 
enterprise,  by  dispatching  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don,, to  i^ladrid,  with  proposals  of  a  powerful  inva-. 
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iion  of  France.  He  required  that  the  emperol* 
•hould  immediately  enter  Cayenne,  at  the  head  of 
a  great  army,  in  order  to  put  him  in  pOBSession  of 
that  province ;  and  he  renewed  his  demand  for  the 
payment  of  the  large  sums  of  money  which  that 
prince  had  borrowed  from  him  in  his  last  Visit  in 
London.  He  knew  that  the  emperor  was  in  no  cori- 
dition  of  fulfilling  either  of  these  demands,  but  hef 
wanted  an  explicit  refusal,  as  a  plausible  pretext  foi* 
breaking  with  him.  * 

Tonstal,  on  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  informed  hi» 
fnaster,  that  Charles,  on  hi^  part,  urged  several  dbm* 
plaints  against  England  ;  that,  instead  of  expressing 
An  intention  to  espouse  Mary  when  she  should  be 
of  age,  the  emfferor  had  hearkened  to  proposals  for* 
marrying  his  niece,  Isabella^  princess  of  Portugal  t 
and  that  he  had  entered  into  a  separate  treaty  with 
Francis,  intending  to  reap  alone  all  the  advantages 
of  his  victory  at  Pavia.  Soon  after  receiving  this  in-* 
telligence,  Henry  concluded  his  alliance  with  the  re- 
gent of  France,  and  engaged  to  procure  her  son  his 
liberty  on  reasonable  conditions.  1'he  regent,  in 
another  treaty,  acknowledged  the  kingdom  Henry  s 
debtor  for  two  millions  of  crowns,  to  be  discharged 
in  half  yearly  payments  of  fifty  thousand  crowns ;  af- 
ter which,  Henry  was  to  receive,  during  life,  a  yearly 
pension  of  a  hqndred  thousand  crowns.  A  large 
present  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  also  made 
to  Wolsey  for  his  good  offices,  but  covered  under 
pretence  of  arrears  due  to  him  for  relinquishing  the 
administration  of  Tournay. 

Henry,  foreseeing  that  this  treaty  might  involve 
him  in  a  war  with  the  emperor,  wanted  to  fill  his  trea- 
sury, and  resolved  tp  make  use  of  his  prerogative 
alone  for  that  purpose.  CoHimissioners  were  ac* 
cordingly  appointed  in  each  county,  to  levy  the  sixth 
part  of  the  goods  of  the  laity,  and  the  fourth  of  those 
of  the  clergy.    Alarmed  at  the  universal  roeidtaiK^* 
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€>pposed  to  these  comdiis^on^rd^  the  king  issued  a 
proclamatiofi,  recalling  them  immediately^  and  de« 
elaring  that  he  would  have  nothing  from  his  loving 
subjects,  but  what  they  chose  to  give  him  as  a  free 
gift.  New  commissioners  were  then  appointed  td 
collect  a  benevolence ;  but  they  .met  with  as  violent 
an  opposition^  which  determined  the  king  to  recall 
them  ;  and  the  general  indignation  they  had  excited^ 
fell  upon  the  cardinal,  who^  it  was  well  known^  had 
the  chief  direction  of  this  affair. 

Henry,  incompliance  with  his  treaty  with  thef 
regent  of  France,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor  with 
his  own  hand,  entreating  him  to  grant  Francis  his 
liberty  on  moderate  and  equitable  terms.  But  little 
or  no  regard  was  paid  to  this  application.  The  un-» 
fortunate  Francis  had  now  remained  many  montha 
ip  prison ;  first  in  the  strong  castle  of  Pisighitonne^ 
near  Cremona,  and  afterwards  in  the  castle  of  Ma-* 
drid.  Though  he  panted  for  liberty,  the  conditions 
on  which  it  was  offered  were  such  that  he  could  not 
accept  without  disgrace  and  ruin.  Almost  despair-* 
ing  of  his  deliverance,  and  irritated  bevond  measure 
at  the  severity  with  which  he  was  connned,  the  agt« 
tation  of  his  spirits  impaired  his  health,  and  threw 
him  into  a  fever  which  threatened  his  life.  The 
emperor,  who  had  not  deigned  to  pay  him  the  com* 
pliment  of  a  single  visit,  was  alamied  at  this  intelli^ 
gence,  visited  his  royal  pijsoner  several  times,  spoke 
to  him  in  the  most  soothing  and  affectionate  man* 
ner^  promising  hkti  a  speedy  deliverance  on  reason^ 
able  terms.  But  when  he  had  recovered  his  healthy 
he  Ibund  that  his  conti^eiiient  was  as  strict  as  ever, 
and  all  the  pleasing  prospects  of  being  restored  to 
liberty  vanished.  At  last,  however,  Charles,  over- 
powered by.  his  careis,  perplexities  and  feaijs,  resolved 
to  restore  Francis  to  .his  liberty  on  the  hardest 
conditioDs  h^  could  extort.  They  were  such, 
i^4eed^  that  no^^der  of  humanity  can  peraae,  with*-. 


ou^  executing  the  gr^^^l^  ut^nficely  spirit  of 
CliArles^  who  could  dem^uxi  them,  and  pitying  the 
we^f)e«6  and  distress  of  FraociSy  who  could  grant 
Iham.  For  the  greater  security  of  the  performance 
of  this  atrocious  deed,  Francis,  at  the  moment  he 
shoiild  he  set  at  liberty,  was  to.  deliver  to  the  emperor 
his  two  eldest  sons  ^s  ho^ge^^  These  princes  were 
in^o^ediately  sent  tp  the  place  appointed  for  their 
exchange  with  Francis,  and  all  the  regulations  for 
it  being  settled,  it  tpdk  place  in  a  ship,  moored  ia 
the  middle  of  the  river  Bidassoa,  March  16th,  1526^ 
and  was  executed  with  so  inuch  rapidity  that  thq 
kipg  had  not  an  opportunity  of  embracing  his  chiU 
<^en.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  Wolsey  gave  his 
palace  of  Hampton-coMrt  to  t^e  king,  and  buik 
Whitehall. 

Amt^  1526« 

As  soon  a,s  Francis  landed  in  his  own  territoriesi 
be  rode  full  speed  to  Bayoone^  and  there  wrote  a 
letter  to  Henry  to  inform  him  of  his  deliverance, 
which  he  ascribed  to  his  friendly  and  generous  in- 
terposition,  sending  him  at  the  same  time  his  bond 
for  the  two  millions  stipulated  in  the  treaty  with 
the  regent  This  letter  was  hardly  written  when 
the  two  Spanish  ambassadors,  who  attended  Francis, 
were  introduced,  and  pressed  him  to  ratify  the  treaty 
»gned  at  Madrid,  January  J  4th,  agreeable  to  an 
article  of  that  treaty ;  but  he  refused  to  do  it,  under 
colour  that  he  cou^d  contract  no  new  engagements 
without  the  advice  of  his  council  and  the  consent  of 
his  subjects :  he  told  them  that  he  would  immediate-, 
ly  call  the  deputies  of  Burgundy  to  meet  at  Cognac, 
and  desired  them  to  attend  there  to  receive  his  final 
answer.  These  deputies  met  at  that  place  in  Junejj, 
and  being  introduced  to  the  king  in  presence  of  the 
Spanish  aipbassadorSj^  they  declared,  with  onevoicCj^ 
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that  the  king  had*  tio  right  to  dismfembet*  the  mo-^ 
harchy,  by  ittaking*  si  ciession  of  Burgundy,  td  which 
they  never  wOuM  give  theii*  consent^  Witnottt  which 
it  could  not  be  done.  The  Spanish  ambassadors 
then  insisted^  that  since  the  king  would  not  or  could 
not  snrfender  Burgundy,  he  should,  as  he  had  so- 
lemnly sworn  to  do,  return  to  his  prison  in  Spain^ 
No  direct  answer  was  returned  to  this  requisition ; 
but  a  treaty,  which  had  been  concluded  with  great 
Secrecy  between  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  the  dukei 
of  Milati,and  the  king  of  Frahce,  land  to  which  the 
king  of  England  was  to  be  invited  to  accede  as  pro- 
tector of  the  league,  was  published  in  presence  o( 
the  Spanish  ambassadors.  This  amounting  to  a 
deblaration  of  war,  they  demanded  passports  and  re* 
turned  to  Spain. 

Though  this  league  was  evidently  formed  against 
the  emperor,  it  was  agreed  by  one  of  the  articles^ 
that  he  should  be  admitted  into  it  as  a  party  on  con- 
dition that  he  approved  of  the  ari'angerherit  stipulated 
therein  respecting  Italy,  that  he  wouid  desist  frotrt 
his  demand  of  Burgundy,  and  cofisent  to  restore  the 
children  of  France  for  a  reasonable  ransom. 

Francis,  conscious  that  his  conduct  iii  this  circum- 
stance needed  an  apology,  sent  a  vindication  of  it 
to  all  the  courts  in  Europe.  It  was  drawn  with 
great  art  and  eloquence  by  chancellor  Dupratj  and 
terminated  by  declaring  that  Francis  was  willing  to 
give  a  large  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  Burgundy  and 
for  the  recovery  of  his  children.  To  tljis  apology 
the  emperor  pubKshed  a  severe  and  passionate 
answer,  and  both  princes  prepared  for  supj)ortiDgr 
their  argumentsJfey ^ the  ultima  ratio  regum. 

Meanwhile  the  two  monarchs  of  France  and 
England  concluded  a  treaty  of  mutual  obligation, 
August  8th,  in  which  Francis  engaged  not  to  make 
any  treaty  with  the  emperor  for  the  recovery  of 
his  sons,  without  including  the  king  of  England, 
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and  securing  the  pay m  ent  of  his  debt ;  and  Henry 
engaged  not  to  make  any  treaty  with  the  emperor 
for  the  payment  ^  of  his  deht^  without  the  sanction 
e£  the  king  of  Frafice,  and  procuring  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  sons  for  a  ransom  of  one  million  of 
crowns  of  gold. 

Ann.  1527. 

The  duke  of  Bourbon  having  got  possession  of 
the  whole  Milanese  of  which  the  emperor  had  in- 
tended to  grant  him  the  investiture,  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  which  he  had  no 
means  to  support,  as  Charles,  destitute  as  usual  of 
money,  could  not  remit  any  pay  to  the  troops.     In 
order  to  prevent  those  mutinies  which  were  ready  to  . 
break  out  among  the  soldiers,  and  which  their  af- 
fection alone  for  the  duke  had  hitherto  restrained, 
he  was  obliged  to  lead  them  to  Rome,  and  promised 
to  enrich  them  by  the  plunder  of  that  opulent  city. 
Early  in  the  morning,  May  6th,  the  army  approached 
the  walls  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog.     Bourbon 
was  killed  as  he  was  planting  a  scaling  ladder ;  but 
his  soldiers  rather  enraged  than  discouraged  by  his 
death,  mbunted  to  the  assault  with  fury,  and  enter- 
ing the  city  sword  in  hand,   exercised  all  those 
brutalities  which  may  be  expected  from  ferocity 
excited  by  resistance.     The  unrestrained  massacre 
and  pillage  which  continued  for  several  days,  were 
the  least  calamities  to  which  the  unhappy  Romans 
were  exposed.    The  pope  and  cardinals  fled  to  the 
castle  of  St.  Ange,  but  were  soon  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  capitulating  on  the  hardest  terms.     The 
pope  engaged  to  surrender  all  the  places  of  strength 
in  his   dominions,  to  pay  four  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  to  the  besieging  army,   and  to   remain  a 
prisoner  till  all  this  was  performed,  and  the  empe- 
ror's pleasure  was  known. 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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Tlie  emperor  with  his  usual  hypocrisy  af&cted  the 
greatest  surprise  and  sorrow  on  the  occasion :  he 
put  himself  and  all  his  court  into  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing, forbad  the  intended!  rgoitings  for  the  birth  of 
feis  son,  and  commanded  prayers  in  all  the  churches 
of  Spain  for  the  deliverance  of  his  holiness,  which 
he  might  have  effected  immediately  with  a  single  • 
word. 

A  few   days   before  the   catastrophe  at  Ronoe, 
Henry   and  Francis  had  concluded  a  treaty,  April 
30th,  in  which  they  had  agreed  to  send  ambassador^ 
to  Charles,  requiring  him  to  accept  of  two  millions  of 
crowns  as  the  ransom  of  the  French  princes,  and  to 
repay  the  money  borrowed  from  Henry.     In  case  of 
refusal,  the  ambassadors,  attended  by  heralds,  were 
ordered  to  denounce  war  ag^nst  him ;  and  it  wa» 
agreed  that  this   war  should  be  prosecuted  in  the 
Low  Countries.     But  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
Bourbon's  enterprise,  the  monarchs  determined  by  a 
new  treaty  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy  for  restoring  the 
pope  to  liberty.     Wolsey  himself  crossed  the  sea  to 
concert  personally  with  Francis  measures  for  thai 
purpose.     Francis  made  a  journey  as  far  as  Amiens 
to  meet  him,  and  it  was  here  stipulated  that  the 
duke  of  Orleans*, Francis's  second  son,  should  espouse 
the  princess  Mary  of  England ;  and  as  the  enaperor 
seemed  to  be  taking  some  steps  towards  assembling: 
a  general  council,  the  two  monarchs  agreed  rK)t  to 
acknowledge  it;  but,  during  the  interval  of  the  pope's 
captivity,,  to  govern  the  churches  in  their  respective- 
dominions  by  their  own  authority.     This  determine 
a tion=  raised  Wolaej^  to  the  zenith  of  liis  greatness^ 
by^ investing  Wm  with  all  the  power  of  the  papacy* 
iiaving  thus  obtained  the  authority,  tliough  not  the 
name  of  pope,  he  ruled  the  church  with  the  most 
despotic  sway,  and  encroached  on  the  most  undis- 
puted rJgfUs  of-  the  other  bishops  as   well  as  of  the 
laity.     He  establislxcd  in  his  own  house,,  a  court  for 
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all  testamentary  tipiatters,  which  almost  annihilated 
both  the  business  and  the  emolument  of  the  prero- 
gative court  of  the  archbishop  6f  Canterbury, 

The  more  to  cement  the  union  between  Henry 
and  Francis,  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  at  London, 
September  18th,  in  which  Henry  agreed  finally  to 
renounce  all  claims  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  as 
a  return  for  this  concession,  Francis  bound  him- 
self and  bis  successors  to  pay  for  ever  fifty  crowns 
a  year  to  Henry  and  his  successors ;  and  that  greater 
solemnity  might  be  given  to  this  treaty,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  parliaiments  and  great  nobility  of 
both  kingdoms  should  give  their  assent  to  it.  This 
cordial  union  did  not  better  dispose  the  emperor  to 
agree  with  the  terms  insisted  on  by  the  allies.  He 
saw  plainly  that  they  were  not  proposed  from  any 
expectation  that  they  would  be  accepted,  but  only  to 
procure  a  pretence  for  declaring  war  against  him  if 
they  were  rejected.  He  replied  therefore  with  great 
calmness  to  the  plenipotentiaries,  that  the  matter 
was  of  a  great  importance,  that  he  would  deliberate 
upon  it  with  his  council,  and  then  return  an  answer. 
In  a  second  audience,  he  acquainted  them,  that  he 
had  resolved  to  communicate  his  sentiments  on  their 
demands  to  his  dear  uQcle  by  his  ambassador  at 
London,  and  begged  them .  to  wait  with  patience 
till  he  got  a  return  from  thence,  and  then  they 
should  receive  his  final  answer.  By  this  means  he 
prevented  an  immediate  declaration  of  war,  for  which 
he  was  not  prepared. 

In  the  mean  time,  Charles,  sensible  that  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  pope  indisposed  the  whole  Christendom, 
and  furnished  the  kings  of  France  and  England  with 
a  plausible  pretence  of  declaring  war  against  him, 
determined  to  set  him  at  liberty,  and  sent  orders  to 
his  minister  at  Rome  to  extort  from  his  holiness  on 
that  occasion  as  much  money  and  as  advantageous 
conditions    as  possible.     Three  hundred  and  fifty 
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thousand  crowns^  to  be  paid,  one  hundred  thousand 
immediately,  another  one  hundred  thousand  in  a 
fortnight,  and  one  htindred  and  fifty  thousand  in 
three  months ;  a  grant  to  the  emperor  of  a  crusado 
in  all  the  pope's  dominions ;  the  tenth  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  in  Spain  ;  certain  cardinals  as  hos- 
tages ;  and  certain  strong  towns  as  a  security  for 
the  performance  of  the  treaty,  were  the  conditions 
proposed  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  unfortunate 
Clement.  He  paid  the  first  moiety  of  the  money, 
delivered  tlie  hostages  and  towns,  and  was  to  have 
been  set  at  liberty  December  10th,  but  dreading 
that  he  would  be  detained  on  some  pretence  or  other, 
he  made  his  escape  in  disguise  the  evening  before, 
and  took  shelter  in  Orvieto,  From  thence  he  im- 
mediately tvrote  to  the  king  and  to  cardinal  Wolsey, 
acknowledging  that  he  owed  his  liberty  to  their  power- 
ful interposition,  expressing  the  most  lively  gratitude, 
and  imploring  tlie  continuance  of  their  protectioii. 
Henry  considered  this  circumstance  as  the  most  fa- 
vourable that  could  occur,  to  bring  to  execution  the 
secret  resolution  he  had  formed  four  years  ago,  to 
procure  a  divorce,  if  possible,  from  hi&  queen*^ 
Catherine  of  Spain,  the  emperor's  aunt. 

There  liad  never  been  any  doubt  that  Henry's 
marriage  with  his  brother's  widow  was  incestuous,, 
and  formally  forbidden  aa  such  by  the  prohibitions 
contained  in  Leviticus.  The  only  difficulty  was  to 
decide  if  such  an  illegality  could  be  covered  or  not 
by  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,adifficulty  which  oc- 
curred again  on  the  question  of  the  intended  divorce, 
the  consequences  of  which  have  been  too  important 
not  tO' state  its  principal  circumstances  with  as  mvic)( 
accuracy  as  possible. 

Henry  VII.,  who,^  prompted  by  ambitious  ma- 
ixweSy  had  promoted  the  contract  of  this  uncommon* 
marriage,  was  so  eonscious  of  its  illegality  that  he 
persuaded  bis  son  to  protest  against  it  oa  the  vei^. 
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day  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  on  his  death- 
bed  he  charged  him  with  great  earnestness  never  to 
celebrate  that  marriage.  When  the  question  was 
debated  in  council  after  the  death  of  Henry  VII., 
Warham,  the  learned  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
concurred  loudly  in  the  same  opinion,  and  sup- 
ported it  by  unanswerable  arguments.  Though 
Henry's  amorous  disposition,  the  persuasion  of  his 
counsellors,  and  the  charms  of  the  princess,  made 
him  disregard  the  admonitions  of  his  dying  father, 
and  the  strong  declarations  of  the  primate,  they  had 
undoubtedly  made  upon  his  mind  an  impression 
which  could  not  be  quite  forgotten,  and  would  be 
easily  revived.  As  long  as  the  queen,  who  was  six 
years  older  than  him,  retained  her  beauty,  continued 
to  bear  children^  and  gave  him  hopes  of  a  son  to 
succeed  him  on  the  throne,  he  probably  did  not 
naind  his  scruples.  But  when  her  beauty  faded,'  in- 
firmities succeeded,  and  all  hopes  of  issue  vanished^ 
he  became  uneasy,  his  doubts  about  the.  legality  of 
his  marriage  grew. stronger,  the  anxiety  of  leaving  a 
disputable  jsuccession  increased,  and  he  began  to 
consider  a  divorce  as  the  only  remedy  to  his  per- 
plexity. This  change  bappebed  in  the  year  1524,  as 
it  is  proved  by  one  of  his  letters  to  Simon  Grinius, 
thai  he  began  at  th^t  period  to  abstain  from  all  conju- 
gal intercourse  with  the  queen  from  scruples  which 
he  then  entertained  about  the  legality  of  his  mar« 
riage.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  his  fa^ 
vourite  Wolaey>  his  confessor  Langtand,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  many  other  men  of  learning. 

Heory  continued  hdwevcr  to  treat  the  queen  with 
the  greatest  r^rd,  and  to  keep  his  intention  of 
suing  for  a  divorce  as  .secret  as  possible.  Biit  his 
resolution  being  now  definitively  settled^  and  his  plaa 
of  proceeding  determined  on,  he  began  to  disk^lose 
his  designs :  he  even  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
^ueen  to  consent  to  a  divorce.    After  some  fraitlev 
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attempts  for  that  purpose,  the  king's  secretary  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  make  application  to  the  pope. 
When  he  arrived  there  the  pope  was  still  a  prisoner, 
but  by  bribing  some  of  his  guards  the  secretary 
found  means  to  communicate  the  business,  and  the 
king's  requisition  to  his  holiness,  and  received  a  most 
favourable  answer.  The  pope  professed  the  most 
lively  gratitude  to  the  king  for  all  his  former  favours, 
and  declared  that  as  soon  as  he  was  restored  to 
liberty  he  would  grant  him  every  thing  ;  but  that  he 
could  do  nothing  while,  he  was  a  prisoner  that  would 
be  deemed  legal. 

■  As  soon  as  the  pope  made  his  escape,  the  secre- 
tary and  the  king's  ageitt  at  Rome  flew  to  Orvieto. 
They  found,  his  holiness  still  in  great  terror  of  the 
imperial  army ;  and  he  farther,  informed  them,  that 
while. he  was  in  prison,  he  had  been  charged  in  the 
emperor's  name,  to  take  no  steps  in  their  king's  di- 
vorce till  he  had  first  communicated  it  to  the  impe- 
rial  ministers  at  Rome.  The  secretary  had  brought 
with  him  a  copy  of  the  ioHowing  deqiands,  which 
he  most  earnestly  entreated  his  holiness  to  grat)t. 

1.  A  commission  to  two  cardinals  for  hearing  and 
determining  the  cause  in  Bai^lsu^d,  whereof  cardinal 
Wolsey  to  he  one.  v       .  .  /    '  >  / 

2.  A  decretal,  wherein  ithe  pope  should  pronounce 
the  marriage  void>  upcmpiroof  of  carnal  kiiowledgQ 
between  Prince  Arthur  and  Catherine. 

13.  A  dispensation  foe  the  king  ta marry  :3nother, 

4»  A  '|)onicitation  thattfae  pope  wotriH  hot  revoke 
any  of  these  acts.    .    •      j  i  ?      1 

After  several  audiences  the  secretery  aiwl  the 
king's  agent  'Sucqeeded)foilily  in  obtaining  the  first 
arid.third  dedaandjs,  but  icoasklerably  (ttianged  fmm 
uhe  draughter they  bad  prtiseiited*  ^ 

At  ithis  juncti»te,iiH<p6ry  bdug  convinced  thatj  his 
.divonhe  from  the  qvecn/vnimid  soon  take  place,  -he 
begaa  to  kok  roimd  himfor^ another  fady  to  supply 
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her  place.  Wolsey,  desirous  of  connectrng  the 
king  more  closely  with  Francis,  recommended  Mar- 
garet duchess  dowager  of  Alengon,  sister  to  that 
monarch.  But  the  fair  and  unfortunate  Anne 
Boleyn,  who  had  lately  appeared  at  ^ourt,  on  her 
being  appointed  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  having 
frequent  opportunities  of  being  seen  .by  Henry,  and 
of  conversing  with  him,  acquired  an  entire  ascend- 
ant over  his  affections.  She  was  daughter  of  sir 
Th6inas  Boley n,  by  a  sister  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  nearly  related  to  many  of  the  gr^est  famiUes 
in  England.  She  had  been  carried  over  to  Paris  iu 
her  ninth  year  by  the  king's  sister,  who  married 
Lewis  XIL  On  the  return  of  that  princess  to  Eng- 
land after  the  death  of  Lewis,  Anne  was  retained  by 
the  qaeeo  Claude,  the  first  consort  to  Francis  I. ; 
and  after  the  death  of  that  queen  she  lived  with  the 
duchess  of  Alen^on  tiU  she  was  brought  into  En^* 
land  by  her  &theA 

.  4 
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When  the  pope's  commission  and  dispensation 
^bove  q^ntioned  were  brought  into  England,  they 
were  found  &o  defective  that  it  was  tliought  danger- 
ous to  proceed. upon  tliem,  and  new  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  Rome  to  obtain  more  ample  powers. 
They  went  first  to  the  court  of  France,  according  to 
their  instructions,  and  procured  letters  from  Fran* 
CIS  L,  importuning  the  pope  to  grant  the  request  of 
the  king.  In  the  mean  time  all  hopes  of  peace  with 
the  emperor  being  vanished,  Henry  and  Francis  re* 
called  their  ambassadors  ftx)m  Madrid,  and  declared 
war  in  form  by  their  respective  heralds.  Charles,  in 
his  answer  to  the  English  herald,  spoke  in  moderate 
and  even  respectful  terms  of  his  royal  master :  but 
he  spoke  to  the  French  herald  with  the  greatest  acri- 
mony against  Francis^  declaring  that  he  had  violated 
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his  most  solemn  oaths,  and  acted  in  a  manner  un- 
becoming  a  gentleman.  The  consequence  was  a 
challenge  to  single  combat  from  Francis,  which  was 
accepted  by  Charles,  and  made  a  mighty  noise  in 
Europe,  but  at  length  came  to  nothing. 

When  Henry's  ambassadors  were  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  the  pope  at  Orvieto,  they  found  him 
in  great  dread  of  the  imperial  army.  Having  the 
king's  letters  and  those  of  the  cardinal,  he  broke 
out  into  the  strongest  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
the  king,  and  of  his  earnest  desire  to  oblige  him. 
They  then  presented  to  his  holiness  a  book  which 
Henry  had  composed  to  prove  the  illegality  of  his 
marriage,  and  entered  into  a  long  conversation  on 
the  object  of  their  embassy.  At  last  they  produced 
the  draught  of  the  new  commission  they  had  to  ask, 
for  cardinal  Wolsey  and  another  cardinal,  to  be 
named  by  the  pope,  and  most  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  grant  it,  recommending  cardinal  Campeggio 
as  the  properest  person  to  be  joined  with  Wolsey. 

Clement  had  an  excellent  judgment,  whenever  his 
timidity  or  rather  pusillanimity  allowed  him  to  make 
full  use  of  those  talents  and  that  penetration  with 
which  he  was  endowed.  His  late  imprisonment, 
and  other  misfortunes  he  had  undergone,  by  enter- 
ing into  a  league  against  Charles,  had  so  affected  his 
imagination  that  he  never  afterwards  exerted  himself 
with  energy  in  any  public  measure ;  and  he  was 
now  in  the  utmost  perplexity.  Queen  Catherine 
was  aupt  to  the  empo^or,  and  he  was  afraid  of  re-> 
kindling  his  resentment,  by  granting  any  thing  in- 
jurious to  the  honour  and  interests  of  so  near  a  rela- 
tive. When  he  saw,  however,  the  progress  of  the 
confederates  in  Italy,  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,and  itscapital  invested  by  t he confederatearmy, 
he  believed  that  the  war  was  nearly  at  an  etid,  that 
the  imperialists  would  be  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  he 
boldly  resolved  to  grant  the  English  ambassjidors 
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almost  whatever  they  desired.  By  a  bull,  dated 
June  6th,  he  appointed  the  cardinals  Wolsey  and 
Campeggio  his  legates  a  latere  in  England^  with  full 
powers  to  judge  the  affair  of  the  king's  marriage* 
Five  weeks  after  he  signed  a  soletnn  pollicitation, 
that  he  would  never  revoke  the  commission  he  had 
given  them,  nor'  avocate  the  cause  to  Rome ;  ^nd 
soon  after  he  granted  a  decretal  bull  annulling 
Henry's  marriage  with  queen  Cafherine,  and  per- 
mitting him  to  marry  any  other  lady.  This  bull 
was  committed  to  Campeggio  to  be  carried  into 
England.  But,  in  the  interval^  the  afFairs  of  the 
confederates  having  unexpectedly  taken  anamfa- 
vourable  turn  in  Italy,  the  pope,  though  continuing 
in  the  same  professions  of  frienddiip  and  gratitude  to 
Henry,  privately  negociated  a  reconciliation:  with 
the  emperor,  and  resolved  to  do  nothing  eflSsdtua! 
in  favour  of  the  king  of  England,  that  might  pre* 
vent  the  success  of  that  negoctation,  and  took  the 
most  effectual  means  to  entande  the  execution  of 
the  bulls  he  had  granted.  With  this  view  he  di- 
rected Campeggio,  who  was  entirdy  under  :  his  in* 
floence,  to  pretend  great  reluctance  to  undertake 
so  long  a  journey  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmi--' 
ties ;  and  when  this  diflSculty  was  overcome  by -the 
importunity  and  promises  of  the  English  ambassa^ 
dors,  he  travelled  so  slowly  that  he»did  not  arrivvein 
England  till  the  month  of  October*  Henry,  tiiough 
extremely  disgusted  with  th^e  delays,  received 
Campeggio'  with  great  regard  and  magnifiG^ncer 
when  he  was  introduced  at  his  audience. '  The  as-- 
sembly  being  dismissed,  the  two  cardinals  had  a 'pri- 
vate conference  with  the  king^  in  which  Campeggio 
exhorted  him  to  live  in  love  and  harmony  with  his 
queen,  and  desist  from  prosecuting  for  a  divorce* 
Henry,  displeased  beyond  expression  with  an!  admo- 
nition so  different  from  wh^t  he  expepted,  coiiI4 
Jiardly  restrain  his  anger. 
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To  mitigate  the  kjbg^s  displ^^ure  and  revive  his 
hopes,  Campeggio  stewed  to  him  aad  to  the  cardir 
nal  the  decretal  bulJ,  which  annulled  his  marriage : 
but  they  were  both  gneatly  irritated  and  disconoert- 
ed,  when  Cardinal  Campeggio^  on  .the  most  eaniest 
entt-eaties  to  conamit  this  buU  to  Wol^y  for  a  few 
days,  that  he  might  shew  it  to  some  of  the  king's 
confidential  counsellors,  he  obstinately  refosed  to 
part  with  it.  Henry  began  to  suspect  that  some 
deception  was  intended,  and  Wolsey  wrote  imme- 
diately to  the  king's  agent  at  Rome,  commanding 
him  to  wait  upon  the  pope,  and  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  send  an  order  to  Campeggio  to  ^ew  the  decretal 
\>\xl\  to  some  of  the  king's  confidential  servants. 
.  A  few  days  after  the  two  cardinals  waited  upon  the 
queen,  and  intimated  .to  her  their  commission  to 
try  tbe  validity  of  her  marriage.  Cam{)eggio,  who 
was  the  speaker  on  this  occasion,  exhQrted  her  to 
retire  from  the  world  and  enter  into,  a  cch) vent.  8be 
'answered  with  gre^t  dignity  and  composure^ .  thdt 
»he  was  the  ktn^s  lawful  .wife,  and  not  ^  bier  own 
disposal ;  that  she.  could  take  no  step  without  tbe 
advice  of  the  emperor  her  nephew,  from  whom  ahte 
expected  protection^  and  that  she  could  not  look 
upon  them  as  unbiassed  judges  in  herotuse.  Then 
turning  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  she  repnc^ched  hiwi  bit- 
terly  as  the  chief  author  of  all  her  troubles. 

The  king's  agent  at  Rome,  a^ccording  to  tbi 
orders  he  had  received  from  Wolsey,  importuned 
the  pope  several  c^f&rent  days  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  but  found  him  inflexible.  Henry^  impar' 
tientiat  these  delay S|,  and  anxious  about  the  success 
ef  his  application  for  the  decretal  bull,  sent  new  am« 
bassadors  to  Rome,  with  instructions  to  dissuade  the 
pope  from  freeing  with  the  emperor ;  to  oiler  him 
a'  guard  of  two  thousand  men  for  the  protection  of 
bis  person ;  and  if  nothii^  else  could  avail,  to 
threaten,  that  if  the  king  could  not  obtain  justice 
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from  him  without  delay,  he  and  his  sul^ecte  would 
withdraw  their  obedience  from  the  see  of  Rome* 
They  were  also  directed  to  consult  with  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  court  of  Rorrie,  if  the  pope  could 
give  him  a  dispensation  to  haive  two  wives,  and  if  tho 
issue  of  both  would  be  legitimate  ? 

The  pope,  more  perplexed  than  ever  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  irritating  the  emperor  if  he  yielded  to  the 
repeated  solicitations  of  Henry,  thought  the  beat 
method  was 'to  ^n  out  the  affair  by  evasive  answers, 
and  thus  he  argued,  temporised,  promised,  recanted, 
and  disputed,  hoping  that  the  king's  passion  for  Anne 
Boleyn  would  ne\^er  hold  out  during  the  tedious 
course  of  an. 'ecclesiastical  controversy.  To  com- 
plete the  deception  he  sent  his  prothonotary  Gam- 
bara  to  England,  with  a  lettter  of  credence  to  cardi- 
nal Wolsey,  which  contained  nothing  bat  unmean- 
ing professions'  of  friendship  to  the  king  and  him, 
and  a  desire  that  they  woald  give  entire  credit  to 
what  the  bearer  would  communicate,  though  h4 
knew  be  woul^  not  tell  them  one  word  of  truth. 
Gambara  assured  them  in  the  most  solemn  manner^ 
that  the  pope  was  now  detennined  to  grant  the 
king  whatever  he  desired.  The  king  and  the  cardi- 
nal were  so  elated  by  these  assurances,  that  they  re- 
solved to  sendiloctor  Gardiner,  their  most  9Ctiveand 
able  negociator,  to  Rome,  to  iihi$h  the  busioesSt 
They  did  not  suspect  that  theireal  errand  of  Gamb^ni 
was  to  s^e  Campeggio  bum  th^  decretal  bull,  abou| 
which  the  pdpe  was  in  the  greatest  apprehensiok|« 

'  •  Ann.  152Q. 

In.tbe  fa^inniipg  of  this  year  Clement  was  6«2e<) 
with  a  dangerous  illness;,  the  intrigues. for  electing 
his  successor  had  already  began  among  th^  cardinals, 
and  Wolsey,  supported  by  the  interest  of  Ehgland 
md  Fraoce,  tod  the  most  hopeful  ch?ttU5e  of  reach. 
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iDg  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  But  the  pope  recovered, 
though  after  several  relapses,  and  returned  to  the 
same  train  of  deceitful  politics  by  which  he  had 
hitherto  deluded  the  court  of  England.  He  still 
continued  his  professions  of  cordial  attachment  to 
Henry  and  his  secret  negociations  with  Charles, 
who  made  the  recall  of  the  commission  exercised  by 
Wolsey  and  Campeggio  a  fundamental  article  of  his 
reconciliation. 

The  two  legates  meanwhile  opened  their  court  at 
London,  May  3 1  st,  with  great  pomp,  and  gave  an 
order  to  summon  the  king  and  queen  to  appesor 
before  them  June  1 8th.  The  king  appeared  by  two 
procurators,  and  the  queen  in  person.  She  pro- 
tested against  the  legates  as  partial  and  incompetent 
judges,  affirming  that  the  cause  was  avocated  to 
Rome,  and  asking  a  sufficient  time  to  bring  proof 
of  the  truth  of  that  affirmation.  They  gave  her 
time  to  the  21st  of  June,  to  which  they  adjourned^ 
Both  the  king  and  queen  appeared  personally  on 
that  day,  but  she  persisted  in  her  appeal,  and  im- 
mediately departed  from  the  court.  The  legates, 
after  citing  the  queen  three  times  more  without  her 
appearance,  declared  her  contumacious^'  and  the 
cause  being  now  ripe  for  decisioti,  a  session  was 
held  July  SOth.  The  court  was  crowded  with 
nobfemen;  the  king  was  in  an  adjoining  apartment^ 
es4)ecting  to  hear  that  a  sentence  of  divorbe  was 
pronounced,  when  Campeggio  declared  that  the 
courts  of  Rome  were  adjourned  on  that  day,  and 
therefore  he  and  his  colleague  adjourned  the  court 
to  October  1  st.  Henry,  when  he  was  informed  of 
it,  entered  into  a  violent  fury,  but  still  hoping  to 
bbtain  a  sentence  in  his  favour  at  the  .next  meet^g, 
he  became  more  calm,  and  carefully  conc^led  the 
^ttxmg  suspicions  under  which  he  laboured,  not  only 
against  Campeggio,  but  against  Wolsey  himself,  for 
his 'not  having  given  him  the  least  hint  of  the  in- 
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tended  adjournment  of  the  court,  and  suffered  that 
blow  to  fall  upon  him  without  any  warning  ;  and  for 
his  being  so  completely  submissive  towards  Cam- 
peggio,  inste?id  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  affair,  as 
he  was  entitled  and  in  duty  bound  to  do.  These 
reflections  considerably  weakened  his  confidence  in 
him,  and  their  effects  soon  after  appeared. 

During  the  prorogation,  both  the  imperial  and 
the  English  residents  at  Rome  solicited  with  an 
equal  zeal,  the  former  for  the  avocation  of  Henry's 
cause,  and  the  latter  against  it.  For  some  time  the 
pope  appeared  undetermined,  apd  thus  encouraged 
the  hopes  of  the  king.  But  as  soon  as  his  holiness 
received  intelligence  that  the  treaty  with  the  empe- 
ror was  concluded  at  Barcelona,  July  3d,  he  chang- 
ed his  tone,  and  told  plainly  the  English  ambassa^- 
dors  that  he  could  not  injustice  refuse  to  grant  the 
avocation.  Henry,  to  divert  his  chagrin,  set  out  on 
a  journey  to  Grafton.  The  two  cardinals  followed 
him,  and  were  admitted  to  an  audience.,  in  which 
the  king  so  far  constrained  himself,  that  he  treated 
them  both  with  civility,  and  dismissed  Campeggio 
without  any  expression  of  resentment  for  the  trea- 
cherous part  he  had  acted.  Wolsey  returned  next 
morning  to  Grafton  to  wait  upon  the  king,  but  a 
message  was  sent  him  to  go  and  accompany  Cam- 
peggio to  London  ;  and  after  this  repulse  he  never 
was  permitted  to  see  Henry  again,  whose  discontent 
with  his  favourite  was  soon  perceived  by  the  whole 
court,  and  no  endeavours  were  wanting  to  in- 
crease it. 

Francis  I.  having  lost  all  hopes  of  recovering  hi« 
two  sons  from  the  emperor  by  a  successful  war,  had 
for  some  time  past  been  negociating  a  peace ;  and 
after  many  conferences  it  was  concluded  at  Cambray, 
August  5th.  The  allies  of  both  parties  were  com- 
prehended in  it,  and  among  others  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, who  adhered  to  it,  though  no  attention  had 
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been  pa'id  to  his  interests  in  the  negociation.  On 
this  occasion  Henry  behaved  with  great  generosity  to 
his  unfortunate  ally  the  king  of  France.  To  enable 
him  to  pay  the  great  ransom  of  his  sons^  he  assigned 
to  him  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
crowns,  due  by  the  emperor,  and  made  him  a  present 
of  a  jewel,  called  the^  fl^ur  de  lys,  which  the  empe- 
ror's father  had  pledged  Jto  Henry  VII.  for  fifty 
thousand  crowns. 

The  storm  gathering  around  the  cardinal  burst 
out  sooner  and  more  severely  than  he  apprehended. 
On  the  1st  day  of  the  term,  October  9th,  he  rode 
with  his  usual  pomp  to  Westminster,  to  open  his 
court  of  cliancery,  and  on  the  same  day  the  king's 
attorney  presented  an  indiptment  against  him  ip  the 
king's  bench,  for  procuring  a  bull  from  Rome  ap- 
pointing  him  legatiis  a  latere^  contrary  to  the  statute 
0/  provisoes,  16  Richard  IL,  by  which  he  had  in- 
curred a  prcemunirey  and  fprfeited  all  his  goods  and 
even  his  liberty  to  the  king.  A  few  days  after, 
Henry  sent  the  dukes  of  Suftblk  and  Norfolk  to  the 
cardinal  to  demand  the  great  seal,  and  command 
him  tor^moye  from  his  palace  in  Westminster  called 
York  place  (afterwards  Whitehall),  and  go  to  Ashur, 
a  house  belonging  to  his  bishopric  of  Winchester, 
near  the  magnificent  palace  of  Hampton  Court,,  built 
by  him,  and  of  which  he  had  made  a  present  to  the 
king  in  J523.  An  exact  inventory  was  taken  of  all 
his  goods,  plate,  and  furniture,  in  his  palace,  York 
place,  and  tl)ey  were  estimated  at  five  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  equivalent  to  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  present  money.  On  his  appear* 
ance  in  court  by  his  attorney,  he  did  not  choose  to 
make  any  defence,  and  confessed  all  charges  tru^y 
in  hope?  of  being  received  again*  into  favour  by  so 
submitting  himself  to  the  king.  Upon  which  the 
court  pronounced  that  he  was  out  of  the  pra- 
teotion  of  the  laws,  that  his  lands,   goods,    and 
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chattels  were  *  forfeited^  and  bis  person  might  be 
seized. 

A  parliament  was  now  called,  and  n>et  November 
3d.  One  of  the  motives  of  it&  convocation  seems 
to  have  been  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  cardinal, 
and  prevent  his  return  into  favour,  which  his  en^ 
mies  very  much  apprehended.  With  this  view  a 
committee  of  the  bouse  of  lords  presented  to  that 
house  a  very  long  address  to  the  king  against  Wol* 
sey,  containing  forty-four  heads  of  accusaticMi,  too 
long  to  be  here  inserted.  Some  of  these  were  ridi- 
culously trifling,  some  greatly  exaggerated,  if  not 
untrue,  few  of  some  importance,  and  none  highly 
criminal.  Had  the  constitution  been  then  fixed  as 
it  has  been  since,  the  inviolability  of  the  king,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  ministers  as  well  understood 
as  they  are  in  the  present  times,  none  of  these  forty- 
four  articles  would  have  been  employed  against 
Wolsey,  but  he  would  have  been  capitally  impeached 
for  the  innumerable  violations  of  the  constitution, 
for  all  the  flagrant  abuses  of  the  royal  prerogative; 
aiul  for  all  the  acts  of  arbitrary  power  and  despotism, 
committed  during  his  administration.  This  address 
was  sent  to  the  house  of  commons  and  their  con** 
currence  desired.  But  there  the  cardinal  found  a 
powerful  advocate  in  his  own  steward,  the  famous 
Thomas  Cromwell,  afterwards  earl  of  Essex,  who 
defended  his  fallen  master  with  such  strength  of  ar- 
gument and  power  of  eloquence,  that  the  address 
was  rejected.  The  king,  far  from  being  offended 
at  it,  immediately  engaged  Cromwell  in  his  own 
service  j  which  proves  that  Henry  did  not  wish 
to  be  precluded  from  recalling  his  former  fa« 
vourite.  . 

The  parliament  about  the  same  time  passed  a  sta* 
tote,  perhaps  more  unjust  and  oppressive  than  any  of 
the  acts  of  which  they  had  accused  the  cardinaK 
They  granted  the  king  spontaneously  a  discharge  of 
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al)  the  debts  he  had  contracted  since  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  declaring  the  bonds  and  securities  he  had 
given  for  them,  to  be  of  no  value.  Hiis  bill,  which 
ruined  a  multitude  of  his  subjects  of  all  ranks,  was 
grounded  on  a  pretence  of  the  king's  great  care  of 
the  nation^  on  his  regularly  employing,  in  the  pub- 
lie  service,  all  the  money  he  had  borrot;^ed.,  and  on 
the  riches,  tranquillity,  and  prosperity  of  England 
during  his  reign  ;  forgetting,  that  a  few  days  before, 
they  had  accused  Wolsey  of  having  brought  the  na- 
tion  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

At  Christmas,  Wolsey  having  received  an  order 
to  surrender  to  the  king  York-place,  which  be- 
longed to  his  see  of  York,  complied  with  this  illegal 
demand,  but  was  so  much  chagrined  by  it,  that  he 
fell  very  dangerously  ill. 

A7in.  1530. 

*  « 

The  news  of  tlie  ^rdinal's  sickness  aflTected  the 
king*s  compassion.  He  commanded  his  physician 
to  visit  him ;  and  taking  from  his  finger  a  ruby,  on 
which  his  own  picture  was  engraved,  he  ordered  the 
doctor  to  deliver  it  to  him,  and  assure  him  that  he 
was  not  offended  with  him  in  his  heart.  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  too,  at  the  king's  desire,  taking  the  tablet  of 
gold  that  hung  at  her  side,  delivered  it  to  the  doctor 
tpr  the  same  destination,  with  many  gentle  and  roving 
words.  The  cardinal  received  these  tokens  and  me^ 
sages  with  an  inexpressible  joy,  of  which  courtiers 
in  disgrace  alone  can  conceive  a  just  idea.  From 
that  moment  his  hopes  revived,  his  disease  abated^ 
and  in  a  few  day^  he  was  out  of  dan£;er. 

Henry,  paving  by  this  time  seizea  every  thing  the 
cardinal  possessed^  seems  to  have  intended  to  carry 
no  further  his  prosecution  against  him.  He  granted 
him  a  pardon,  February  l'2th,  in  the  most  ample 
manner  that  could  be  devised,  and  restored  to  him 
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the  revenues^  patronages,  lands^  and  houses,  of  \x\% 
archbishopric  of  York,  except  York  place,  with  a 
pension  of  ten  thousand  marks  out  of  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester.  About  the  same  time,  the  king  sent 
him  ^  present  of  three  thousand  poi;ind^  in  iponey^ 
and  in  plate  or  furniture,  &c.  &c,  to  the  val^e  of 
three  thausand  three  hundred  and  seventy  four 
pounds  three  shillings  and  seven-pence,  and  unfor* 
tunately  gave  him  leave  to  reside  at  Richmond, 
This  re^denpe,  so  near  the  court,  and  all  these  fa«» 
vours  granted  to  the  cardipal,  without  the  know- 
ledge  of  his  enemies,  greatly  alarmed  them.  They 
exertecj,  tho'efore,  all  their  arts  to  procure  an  order 
for  his  removal  to  so  great  a  distance,  as  might  pre* 
vent  his  having  any  interview  with  the  king.  They 
at  length  prevailed.  An  order  was  sent  to  him  jtQ 
go  ana  reside  in  his  archbishopric  of  York| 

Wol^  in  this  situation  behaved  with  ^great  de- 
corum and  propriety  in  all  respects,  as  it  behoved  si 
prekU;e  of  his  high  rank.  He  could  not,  however, 
Qvercpme  hj$  taste  fox  magnificence ;  and  thoygli 
in  want  of  poney,  he, employed  three  hundred  la-f 
bourers  ^^njJ  artificers  in  repairing  his  castle  of  Ca-^ 
wood.  I^s  hospitality,  popularity,  and  buildings, 
were  grp^tly  exaggerated  and  misrepresented  to  the 
king,  to  excite  his  jealousy.  Elis  enemies  succeeded 
so  completely  in  this  attempt,  that  the  day  before 
that  intended  for  Wolsey's  installation  in  his  cathe- 
dral, the  earl  of  Northumberland,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  horsemen,  arrived  at  Cawood,  and  ar- 
rested him  for  hi^h  treason.  In  his  way  to  Lon<lon^ 
he  was  sei^^d  with  a  flux,  and  obliged  to  stop  at 
lidcester  abbey,  where,  after  languishing  two  days^ 
jie  died  November  29th,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.  In  his  last  conversation  with  sir  William  King- 
ston, constable  of  the  tower,  who  had  him  in  his 
custody,  among  other  things,  he  said,  "  Had  I  but 
served  God,  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king, 
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he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hair^. 
But  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive  for 
my  diligent  pains  and  study,  not  regarding  my  ser- 
vice to  God,  but  only  to  my  prince.  Let  me  advise 
you  to  take  heed  what  you  put  in  the  king's  head  ; 
for  you  can  never  put  it  out  again.  I  have  often 
kneeled  before  him,  sometimes  three  hours  toge- 
ther, to  persude  him  from  his  will  and  appetite,  but 
could  not  prevail." 

Thus  died  the  famous  Wolsey,  in  all  the  gnawing 
pangs  of  an  ambitious  man  in  disgrace  ;  as  he  could 
never  find,  either  in  the  consciousness  of  his  integrity 
or  in  the  energy  of  his  mind,  the  resolution  He  waQted 
to  reconcile  himself  with  his  fallen  situation,  and 
stand  superior  to  adversity.  No  man  in  any  age,  no 
Subject  in  any  country,  ever  rose,  as  he  did,  from 
an  humble  station  to  the  highest  degrisie  of  wealth 
and  power.  His  revenues  were  nearly  equal  to  those 
of  the  crown.  During  his  long  adminifetratidn,  he 
not  only  directed  all  the  affairs  in  England,  but  he 
had  a  prevalent  influence  in  most  of  the  important 
transactions  of  Europe.  He  waft  courted  and  pension- 
ed by  almost  all  the  sovereigns,  praised  by  divines, 
historians,  and  poets,  as  the  greatest  of  men ;  and  a 
great  man  indeed  he  would  have  been,  had  he  dis- 
covered for  that  pure  gldry  which  is  acquired  only 
by  honourable  deeds,  the  same  ambition  he  had  ex- 
ciusiviely,  for  riches,  power,  and  dignities ;  but  there> 
is  not  in  his  whole  life  a  single  action  utterly  un- 
connected with  any  of  these  inglorious  objects  of 
his  ambition.  He  sometimes  shamefully  abused  the 
unbounded  confidence  of  his  master ;  and  on  several 
occasions  sacrificed  the  honour  of  his  prince  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  country  to  his  own  passion^ 
and  private  interests.  He  never  forgave  an  affront, 
nor  even  those  he  received  before  his  emerging  from 
the  low  station  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  he  did 
not  blush  to  confine  for  several  years  sir  Amias 
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Pawlet,  who  had  put  him  in  the  stocks'  for  raising 
a  riot  at  a  country  fair. 

After  this  severe,  but  exact,  investigation  of  the 
faults  of  Wolsey,  it  must  be,  in  justice,  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  was  endowed  with  wonderful  talents 
and  capacity.  He  is  not  to  be  compared  either  to 
cardinal  Richelieu  or  to  cardinal  Mazarin.  He  had 
neither  the  genius  nor  the  high  and  energetic  cha- 
racter of  the  former,  nor  the  meekness  and  mode- 
ration of  the  latter.  But  he  knew  as  well,  and  per- 
haps better  than  Mazarin,  the  characters  of  men, 
and  particularly  that  of  his  prince,  who  most  pro- 
bably would  have  immediately  turned  him  out,  had 
he  ventured  to  assume  with  him  the  imperious  de- 
portment of  Richelieu  with  Lewis  XIIL  Nay,  if  a 
prince  of  the  character  of  Henry  VIII.  could  have 
agreed  with  a  minister  of  Richelien*s  character,  God 
knows  what  the  compMibility  and  coalescence  of 
these  two  kinds  of  despotism  could  have  produced* 
It  is  much  better  known,  that  Wolsey's  good  sense, 
dexterity,  and  influence,  often  regulated,  and  almost 
always  mitigated,  Henry's  caprices  and  impetuosity ; 
and  that  the  subsequent  part  of  his  reign  was  much 
more  criminal,  than  when  he  was  directed  by  the 
counsels  of  Wolsey.  Another  peremptory  objection 
against  the  possibility  of  a  parallel  between  this  car-^ 
dinal  and  the  two  others,  lays  in  the  great  difference 
of  character  of  the  princes  they  had  to  deal  with* 
Lewis  XIIL  with  a  great  rectitude  of  mind  and 
good  sense,  had  no  kind  of  energy,  and  was  per- 
fectly conscious  of  it,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  He 
could  neither  like  him,  nor  part  with  him,  as  he  felt 
he -could  do  nothing  without  him*  Thence  the 
proud  and  haughty  minister  reigned  with  an  uncon- 
trouled  sway  over  the  monarch,  as  over  the  king- 
dom, to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  all  the  acts  of  his 
administration  bear  the  stamp  of  his  energy. 
Queen  Ann  of  Austria  united^  to  many  faults  of  her 
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utx,  few  of  the  qualities  of  her  rank ;  she  was  a 
weak  and  timid  woman,  though  she  had  occasion- 
ally Borne  whims  of  vigour^  or  rather  of  passion ;  and 
she  felt  no  more  her  want  of  energy  than  its  utility^ 
As  she  was  very  deficient  in  point  of  instruction  of 
any  kind,  and  above  all  utterly  unacquainted  with 
]>olitics  and  administration,  she  was  neither  so  blind 
nor  so  vain  as  not  to  perceive  that  she  could  not 
manage  her  regency  without  being  supported  by  an 
able  prime-minister ;  but  she  preferred  to  be  gently 
persuaded  by  a  flattering  adviser,  than  frightened 
into  conviction  by  a  commanding  genius ;  and  no 
n)inister  could  better  suit  her  temper  than  cardinal 
Mazarin,  whose  temper  was  just  as  gentle  as  that 
of  RicheKeu  was  haughty.  His  general  rule  was, 
that  vigour  should  never  be  employed,  but  when  all 
other  ways  had  proved  insufficient.  Cunning  and 
patience  were  his  favourite  means  in  politics;  and 
in  all  difficult  Cases,  priocrastination,  as  it  was  said, 
was  his  principal  clerk.  He  hadj  however,  the  whole 
management  of  affairs  in  France,  and  directed  them, 
as  completely  as  Richelieu  did.  As  to  Henry  VIIL 
the  most  violent^  fickle,  and  unruly  prince  of  hia 
age,  who,  rather  than  missing  or  wanting  any  part 
of  his  mllf  wmdd  have  endangejt^ed  the  one  Iialf  of 
his  kingdom,  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  with 
i^ertainty  for  the  amazing  ascendancy  Wolsey  had 
got  over  him.  The  vulgar  of  all  ranks  believed  thaf 
he  had  bewitched  the  king ;  but  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon  must  be  ascribed  to  the  extraordi- 
nary abilities  and  cunning  of  the  cardinal,  who  con^ 
trived,  to  render  himself  always  agreeable,  always 
useful,  and  even  necessary  to  the  king.  Henry  waft 
£>nd  of  all  kinds  of  pleasure ;  the  cardinal  applauded 
and  encouraged  this  passion ;  he  procured  continu- 
ally for  him  new  amusements,  which  he  enlivened 
by  partaking  of  them.  He  provided  him  with  eonv- 
panions  and  play-fellows,  who  were  his  own  crea- 
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tures,  his  confidents^  and  spies,  as  well  as  all  ihe 
king's  chaplains.    He  was  regularly  inforined  by 
them  of  every  word  the  king  spoke  in  his  most  un- 
guarded moments  j  he  danced  and  frolicked  with  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  and  made  them  presents  to  gain 
their  favour,  and  obtain  intelligence.    The  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  whom,  on  his  recommendation,  the  king 
had  appointed  his  confessor,  was  also  an  old  and 
faithful  friend  of  Wolsey^  who  by  all  these  means 
being  privately  acquainted  before-hand  with  Henry's 
opinions,  intentions,  and  wishes,  was  always  sure  of 
either  supporting,  promoting,  or  anticipating  them. 
But  his  most  important  and  masterly  scheme  was 
this ;  as  he  knew  Henry's  high  estimation  of  his 
own  wisdom,  and  his  obstinate  adherence  to  what  he 
had  once  put  into  his  head,  he  succeeded  by  long 
trains,  artfully  laid,  in  having  his  plans  or  projects 
cunningly  suggested  to,  and  proposed  by  the  king, 
which  he  then  praised  as  the  best  and  wisest  that 
could  be  adopted.     By  these  and  various  other  con- 
trivances, this  skilful  politician  gained,  and  long  re- 
tained the  favour  of  the  most  capricious  and  pas* 
sionate  of  all  princes. 

According  to  a  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Cranmer, 
the  king's  agents  were  very  active  in  collecting  the 
opinions  of  universities  at  home  and  abroad  in  favour 
of  his  divorce.    They  prevailed  also  on  several  men 
of  great  learning  to  publish  books  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  all  concurred  with  the  most  famous  univer- 
sities of  Europe  in  declaring  the  illegality  of  the 
king's  marriage.    All  these  decisions  were  sent  to 
the  court  of  Rome  with  an  address  of  a  considerable 
number  of  men  of  the  highest  rank  among  the  clergy 
and  laity,  by  which  they  conjured  the  pope  to  dojustice 
to  their  distressed  sovereign,  by  pronouncing  the  sen- 
tence of  his  divorce ;  intimating  iu  very  plain  terms, 
that  if  he  refused  to  do  this,  they  would  find  a  remedy 
in  another  waj^    The  pope,  still  afraid  to  displease 
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the  emperor,  returned  an  evasive  answer,  which  gave 
no  satisfaction.    The  palace  of  St.  James  built. ' 

Ann.  1531,  1532. 

> 

The  king  brings  the  affair  of  his  divorce  before 
file  parliament,  January  7th,  and  produces  a  box, 
containing  all  the  opinions  of  learned  men  and  the  de- 
creesof  universities  issued  on  that  subject.  The  whole 
was  communicated  to  the  queen,  May  31st,  to  per- 
suade her  jto  quiet  the  king's  conscience  by  consent- 
ing to  the  divorce  ;  but  she  persevered  in  declaring 
that  she  was  Henry's  lawful  wife,  married  to  him  by 
the  order  of  the  holy  church,  and  should  remain  so 
till  tlie  court  of  Rome  which  was  privy  to  the  begins 
ning  had  made  thereof  a  determination  and  final 
ending.  The  king  was  so  much  irritated  at  this 
.  answer,  that  he  never  saw  the  queen  after. 

As  the  greatest  opposition  to  the  divorce  was  ex- 
pected from  the  clergy,  the  king  resolved  to  humble 
them  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  the  same  ancient  and 
obsolete  statute,  which  had  been  employed  against 
Wolsey,  was  now  turned  against  the  ecclesiastics,  on 
the  pretence  that  every  one  who  had  submitted  to  the 
legantine  court  had  violated  the  statute  of  provisoes, 
and  the  attorney  general  accordingly  brought  an 
indictment  against  them.  They  redeemed  their 
persons  and  goods  by  paying  for  a  pardon  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  thousand  pounds.  In  the  deed  by 
which  they  engaged  to  pay  that  money  to  the  king, 
they  were  brought  to  acknowledge  him  to  be  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England.  An  act  was 
passed  soon  after,  January,  J  532,  against  levying  the 
annates  or  first  fruits,  being  a  year's  rent  of  all  the 
bishoprics  that  fell  vacant,  a  tax  which  was  imposed 
by  the  court  of  Rome  for  granting  bulls  to  the  new 
prelates,  and  which  amounted  to  considerable 
sums..     Sir    Thomas  More^  who    bad  succeeded 
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Cardinal  Wolsey  in  the  high  office  of  Chancellor, 
perceiving  that  things  tended  to  a  total  breach  with 
the  church  of  Rome,  to  which  he  was  much  attach- 
ed, gave  in  his  resignation  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
sir  Thomas  Audley,  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. 

A.  new  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  kings  of 
England  and  France  is  concluded  at  London,  June 
23d,  1532,  and  a  personal  interview  of  the  two 
monarchs  between  Calais  and  Boulogne  is  agreed 
on,  Henry,  on  Francis's  entreaties,^  consented  to 
bring  Ann  Boleyn  to  the  interview,  and  on  that 
occasion  he  created  her  Marchioness  of  Pembroke, 
and  made  her  a  grant  of  one  thousand  pounds  a 
year  in  land,  September  1st.  The  two  kings  met 
October  2 1st,  at  Boulogne,  where  Francis  entertained 
most  magnificently  the  king  and  court  of  England 
during  four  days ;  and  on  the  5th  the  two  kings, 
with  their  attendants  set  out  for  Calais,  where  Francis 
was  entertained  with  equal  magnificence  the  same 
number  of  days.  In  the  month  of  November,  soon 
after  the  return  from  Calais,  the  marriage  of  Henry 
with  Ann  Boleyn  was  celebrated  in  great  privacy. 
Dr.  Rowland  Lee  officiated  at  the  marriage.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  father,  mother,  and  brother 
of  the  royal  bride  were  the  only  witnesses.  Ann 
became  pregnant  soon  after  her  marriage,  and  this 
event  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  strong  proof 
of  the  queen's  fornier  modesty  and  virtue. 

Ann.  1533. 

Dr.  Cranmer  being  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, one  of  his  first  cares  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
question  of  Henry's  divorce.  The  king,  on  his  re-» 
quisition,  gave  him  a  commission  to  proceed  in  the 
said  cause  and  to  the  ea:amination  and  Jinal  de* 
termination  ^ilie  same.    The  archbishop,  attended 
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by  the  bishops  of  Winchester^  London,  Lincolh, 
Bath  and  Wells,  with  many  divines  add  canonists^ 
opened  hfs  court  May  10th,  to  which  the  king  and 
queen  had  been  summoned.  The  king  appeared 
by  proxy  ;  but  the  queen  made  no  compeerance  and 
was  declared  contumacious.  All  the  evidendes^ 
decrees  of  universities,  and  opinions  of  learned  men 
were  laid  before  the  court ;  and  at  last  the  primate, 
with  the  consent  of  all  his  assessors,  pronounced, 
May  23d,  a  sentence  of  divorce,  dissolving  the  king's 
marriage  witji  Catherine  of  Spain,  and  declaring 
that  it  had  been  null  and  void  from  the  beginning. 
In  a  court,  held  at  Lambeth,  May  28th,  the  primate 
pronounced  judgment  on  the  king's  marriage  with 
the  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  declaring  it  to  be 
good  and  valid.  Three  days  after,  the  new  queen 
was  crowned  at  Westminster  with  extraordinary^ 
pomp. 

This  news  excited  the  ^  most  violent  commotions 
in  the  court  of  Rome.  The  cardinals  of  the  im- 
perial party  pressed  the  pope  to  launch*  the  loudest 
thunders  of  the  church  against  the  king  and  the 
primate,  for  presuming  to  determine  a  cause  depen(^« 
ing  before  his  holiness;  but  on  the  interference  of 
Francis  L  whom  the  pope  would  not  offend  at  that 
period,  as  he  had  proposed  a  marriage  between  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  his  second  son,  and  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  niece  to  Clement,  his  holiness  proceeded  no 
further  at  that  time  than  to  reverse  the  sentence 
of  divorce  pronpunced  by  the  primate,  and  to 
threaten  the  king  with  excommunication,  if  he  did 
not  restore  the  things  to  their  former  state  before 
September  next. 

During  that  time  the  king  endeavoured  to  prevail 
on  the  former  queen  to  submit  to* the  sentence  of 
divorce.  It  was  intimated  to  her  by  lord  Mount- 
joy,  who  acquainted  her  that  she  was  thenceforward 
(o  (pnjo^  the  titl^  apd  revenues  of  princes  dowager 
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of  Wales,  promising,  that  if  fche  compKed  with  the 
king's  will,  her  daughter  would  be  put  next  in  the 
succession  to  the  issue  of  the  present  queen,  and  if 
she  did  not  comply,  her  daughter  would  be  excluded* 
But  the  unhappy  Catherine  remained  inflexible, 
maintaining  that  she  was  the  only  lawful  wife  of  the 
king,  and  would  retain  that  character  till  slje  was 
deprived  of  it  by  the  pope. 

The  king,  who  desired  above  all  things  to  carry 
Francis  along  with  him  in  his  quarrel  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  was  very  much  displeased  with  the  news  of 
an  intended  interview  between  that  prince  and  the 
pope.  To  dissuade  Francis  from  it,  he  sent  a  splen- 
did embassy  to  France,  consisting  of  no  less  than  fivei 
persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.  They  found  the  king  and  court  on  their 
way  to  Marseilles,  and  having  delivered  their  mes- 
sage, Francis  answered  that  he  was  too  far  advanced 
to  put  off  the  interview,  but  that  he  would  take  the 
same  carfe  of  their  master's  interests  as  of  his  own, 
and  pressed  them  to  accompany  him  and  assist  at 
the  kiegociation ;  but  Henry  recalled  them,  and  at 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  Francis  he  sent  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  sir  John  Wallop,  and  Dr.  Bonner 
to  Marseilles  to  be  present  at  the  interview. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  the  pope  arrived  at 
Marseilles,  and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  marry- 
ing his  niece,  the  famous  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Who 
thus  became  the  consort  of  one  and  the  mother  of 
three  successive  kings  of  France.  On  this  favour- 
able occasion,  Francis  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to 
promise  that  if  Henry  would  send  a  proxy  to  Rome, 
he  would  judge  his  cause  in  a  consistory,  from  which 
he  would  exclude  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial  party; 
but  the  English  ambassadors  knowing  that  Henry- 
would  not  submit  to  send  a  proxy,  directed  Dr, 
Bonner  to  procure  admittance  to  the  pope,  and 
4eelare  to  him^  as  be  wa3  conttAissioned  to  do,  tha| 
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the  king  of  England  appealed  from  him  to  the 
next  general  council.  The  pope,  greatly  irritated 
at  it,  told  Bonner  he  would  consult  the  consistory, 
and.  give  him  an  answer  next  day.  The  answer  was 
that  the  appeal  was  illegal  and  merited  no  regard. 

On  the  7  th  of  September,  the  queen  was  safely 
delive^  of  a  daughter,  who  received  the  name  of 
Elizabeth.  Henry  was  so  much  delighted  with  her 
birth,  that  soon  after  he  conferred  on  her  the  title  of 
princess  of  Wales,  though  he  had  already  honoured 
with  it  his  daughter  Mary,  during  his  former  mar- 
riage, but  he  had  resolved  to  exclude  her  from  all 
hopes  of  succession. 

Jnn.  1534. 

• 

Francis  I.  makes  another  attempt  to  prevent  sk 
£nal  rupture  between  the  pope  and  the  king,  and 
with  this  view,  sends  John  Dubellay,  bishop  of  Paris, 
to  London,  to  persuade  Henry  to  make  some  ad- 
vances towards  a  reconciliation.  Henry  consents 
to  supersede  withdrawing  from  the  obedience  of  the 
holy  see,  till  impartial  judges  had  examined  his 
cause,  provided  the  pope  supersedes  to  pass  sentence 
against  him,  but  he  refuses  to  give  that  proposal  in 
writing  till  his  being  assured  that  it  will  be  accepted. 
The  bishop  goes  immediately  to  Rome,  presents  the 
king's  proposal  to  the  pope  and  cardinals,  by  whom 
it  is  accepted,  on  condition  that  an  autheatic  in- 
strument of  it,  together  with  full  powers  to  some 
person  to  appear  and  act  in  the  king's  name,  shall  be 
produced  on  a  fixed  day,  which  .being  passed  with-  ' 
out  any  news  or  courior  being  arrived  from  England, 
the  pope  assembles  the  consistory,  consisting  of 
twenty- six  cardinals,  i  Those  of  the-  imperial  party 
insisted  with  great  vehemence  on  proceeding  imme- 
diately to  pronounce  a  final  sentence.  The  bishop 
^f  Pari?  begs  earnestly  a  delay  of  only  six  days,  an4 
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represents  that  the  courier  might  have  been  retarded 
by  several  accidents.  The  pope  seems  irresolute^ 
but  the  majority  being  for  proceeding,  a  sentence  is 
pronounced,  declaring  the  marriage  of  king  Henry 
and  queen  Catherine  good  and  valid,  and  the  issue 
of  it  legitimate.  Two  days  after,  the  courier  arrived, 
bringing  every  thing  that  was  desired  or  expected. 
The  pope  and  cardinals  then  saw  the  grievous  error 
they  had  committed,  and  would  gladly  have  repaired 
it,  but  it  was  irreparable ;  the  sentence  had  been 
pronounced  with  too  much  solemnity  to  be  reversed. 
Thus  a  false  precipitate  step  rendered  impracticable 
a  reconciliation,  which  was«  sincerely  wished  for  on 
both  sides. 

Henry  was  both  surprised  and  enraged  at  this 
intelligence.  He  resolved  not  to  postpone  any 
longer  a  total  breach  with  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and 
as  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects  of  all  classes  were 
ripe  for  it,  it  was  effected  without  any  commotion. 
In  a  session  of  parliament,  which  was  opened  January 
15th,  several  acts  w^e  made,  which  almost  annihi* 
lated  all  the  power  and  revenues  of  the  pope  in 
England.  The  act  against  paying  first  fruits  to  the 
pope  was  confirmed  with  great  additions,  regulating 
how  the  bishops  were  to  be  chosen  and  consecrated 
without  making  any  application  to  Rome  for  bulls. 
By  another  act  all  appeals  to  Rome  in  causes  of 
matrimony,  divorces,  wills,  and  other  acts  were  pro^ 
hibited.  By  a  third,  the  payment  of  Peter-pence, 
and  all  payments  to  the  Apostolic  chamber  foe 
dispensations  and  olher  writings,  were  discharged.    . 

In  the  same  session  an  act  was  made,^  confirming 
the  king's  divorce  from  queen  Catherine,  and  his 
marriage  with  Ann  Boleyn,  and  settling  the  suc«r 
cession  to  the  crown  on  his  issue  male  by  his  present 
"or  any  future  queen,  and  for  want  of  male  on  the 
princess  Elizabeth.  In  the  next  session  of  this 
parliament^  which  opened  November  3d,  the  sapre? 
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xnacy  of  the  church  of  England  with  all  its  rights 
and  emoluments^  were  annexed  to  the  crown^  which 
completed  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  from  the 
church  and  court  of  Rome.  3y  another  act,  the 
parliament  granted  the  king  and  his  successors^  as 
supreme  heads  of  the  church,  not  only  the  first 
firuits  or  annates  that  had  been  formerly  paid  to  the 
pope,  but  also  a  tenth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  both  regular  and  secular. 

In  that  session,  a  famous  impostor,  called  the 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  whose  pretaided  revelations 
had  made  so  much  noise  during  two  years,  was  found 
guilty  of  high  treason  with  six  of  her  accomplices. 
That  young  woman  being  subject  to  hysterical  fits, 
the  parson  of  the  parish  of  Aldington  where  she 
lived,  taught  her  to  counterfeit  trances,  and  prevailed 
t3pon  her  to  affirm  that  the  things  which  he  had 
instructed  her  to  say  in  those  trances  were  revealed 
ko  her  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  tendency  of  all  her 
revelations  and  prophecies,  which  were  published^ 
was  to  exalt  the  power  of  Uie  pope  and  clergy,  and 
to  denounce  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  all  who 
disobey  them,  particularly  on  the  king  if  he  divorced 
queen  Catherine  and  married  another  wife.  She 
was  examined  in  v  the  star  chamber  with  six  of  her 
accomplices,  who  confessed  the  whole  plot,  which 
had  beien  contrived  and  abetted  by  the  monks^  and 
brought  a  great  load  of  odium  against  them. 

To  secure  the  submission  of  all  the  people  to  the 
act  of  succession,  all  the  members  of  both  houses 
took  an  oath  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  March 
90th,  *f  that  they  shall  truly,  firmly  and  constantly 
observe,  maintain  and  keep  to  their  cunning,  wit 
and  uttermc^  of  their  power,  the  whole  effects  and 
^pontents  of  the  present  act."  Commissioners  were 
immediately  appointed  to  administer  this  oath  in  alP 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  generally  taken, 
^t  with  iQuch  reluctance,  by  many  of  the  clergy.. 
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Two  persons  of  great  reputation  for  their  piety,^ 
virtue  and  learning,  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  sir  Thomas  More,  the  late  chancellor,  refused 
to  take  it  As  the  influence  of  their  example  was 
apprehended,  great  endeavours  were  used  to  over- 
come their  scruples,  but  they  persisted  in  refusing 
that  part  of  the  oath  which  expressed  an  approbation 
of  the  king's  divorce  and  second  marriage.  They 
were  both  committed  to  the  tower,  attainted  of  mis- 
prision of  treason,  and  all  their  estates,  rents  and 
goods  confiscated. 

An  act  of  parliament,  November  Sd,  totally 
abolishes  the  papal  power,  annexes  to  the  crown  the 
king's  title  gt  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  declares  "  that  the  king,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority,, 
from  time  to  time,  to  visit,  repress,  redress,  reform^ 
order,  correct,  restrain,  and  amend  all  such  errors, 
heresies,  abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormities 
whatsoever  they  be,  which  by  any  manner  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction  or  authority,  ought  or  may  lawfully  be 
reformed,  &c.  &c."  By  another  act  it  is  deciafeA 
to  be  high  treason  to  cfeny  or  dispute  any  of  the 
king's  dignities  or  titles.  By  the  last  act  of  this 
session  the  parliament  granted  the  king  a  tenth  and 
a  fifteenth,  to  be  paid  in  three  years.  At  the  end 
of  this  year  the  archbishop  Cranmer  applied  to  the 
king  and  obtained  a  commission  to  himself  and  some 
other  learned  men  to  prepare  a  translation  of  tho 
bible  into  English,  When  it  was  printed,  the  kmg^ 
by  proclamation,  1537,  commanded  one  of  these 
bibles  to  be  deposited  in  every  parish  church,  to  be 
read  by  all  who  pleased ;  and  it  was  only  in  1539, 
that  permission  was  granted  to  all  the  subjects  to 
purchase  copies  of  this  English  bible  foi  th^  use  of 
themselves  and  tb^ir  families. 
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Henry  assumes  his  new  title  in  great  state,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  court,  January  15th,  and 
commands  that  it  should  he  added  to  his  other  title9 
in  all  courts,  deeds,  and  writings.  Bishop  Fisher, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  sir  Thomas 
IVlore  in  his  fifty-third  year,  are  brpught  to  their  trial, 
found  guilty  of  high  treason  and  executed.  The 
cheerfulness  of  the  latter  and  his  facetious  humour 
did  not  forsake  him  in  his  last  moments :  "  Help 
me  up,'*  said  he  to  a  friend  when  he  was  mounting 
the  scaffold,  "  and  let  me  shift  for  myself  to  get 
down."  The  executioner  asking  his  forgiveness  he 
granted  it,  and  told  him  smiling,  "  you  will  get  no 
credit  by  beheading  me,  my  neck  is  so  short.'* 
After  he  had  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  he  called 
to  the  executioner  to  stop  a  little  till  he  had  put  his 
.beard  aside,  "  for  that,"  said  he,  "  hath  committed 
no  treason."  ^ 

Clement  VH.  had  died  about  six  months  after  h^ 
had  pronounced  sentence  against  the  king,  and 
Paul  ni.  of  the  house  of  Farnese  had  succeeded  to 
the  papal  throne:  as  he  had  always  favoured  Henry^S 
cause,  he  hoped  that  personal  animosities  being 
buried  with  his  predecessor,  a  reconciliation  with. 
England  might  not  be  impossible.  But  when  he 
heard  of  Fisher's  execution,  he  was  so  much  irri- 
tated, that  several  bulls  were  immediately  prepared 
against  the  king ;  by  one  he  and  all  his  accomplices 
were  to  be  summoned  to  appear  at  Rome  in  ninety 
days  to  answer  for  their  conduct ;  by  the  others,  the 
king  and^^l  his  ministers  were  excommunicated; 
his  subjects  were  absolved  from  their  oaths  of 
allegiance ;  the  kingdom  was  laid  under  an  interdict, 
&c.  &c.  but  on  reflecting  that  he  had  no  means  of 
rendering  these  bulls  effectual  by  dethroning  the 
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excommunicated    king^    he    prudently  suppressed 
them. 

.  The  king  sends  ambassadors  to  negociate  aa 
alliance  with  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany, 
and  strictly  enjoins  all  the  bishops  to  preach  against- 
the  usurped  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  to 
transmit  the  same  injunction  to  all  their  clei-gy. 
All]  the  orders  of  monks  and  friars  are  dissolved, 
as  being  the  most  zealous  partizans  of  the  pope,  the 
enemies  of  the  king's  supremacy,  and  of  all  refor* 
matioD. 

Ann.  1536. 

Queen  Catherine,  seized  with  a  lingering  illness, 
dies  at  Kimbolton,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age/  A  little  before  she  ex- 
pired, she  wrote  a  very  tender  letter  to  the  king,  m 
which  she  gave  him  the  appellation  of  her  most  dear 
hrdy  king  and  husband.  The  emperor  thinking 
that  this  event  had  removed  all  foundation  of  per- 
sonal enmity  between  him  and  Henry,  endeavoured 
to  detach  him  from  the  alliance  of  France,  and  to 
renew  his  own  confederacy  with  England.  With 
this  view  he  proposes,  ^'  that  the  king  would  be  re- 
conciled to  the  pope,  that  he  would  aid  the  emperor 
against  the  Turk,  and  that,  agreeable  to  the  treaty 
erf  1518,  he  would  assist  him  against  the  French, 
who  threatened  Milan/'  To  this  it  was  answered, 
"  That  the  first  breach  of  amity  proceeded  from  the 
emperor,  which  if  he  will  acknowledge  and  excuse, 
the  king  is  contented  to  renew  it  simply.  As  to  Jthe 
conditions  proposed:  Ist,  The  proceedings  against 
the  bishop  of  Rome  have  been  so  just  arid  so  ratified 
by  the  parliament  of  England,  that  they  cannot  be^ 
revoked.  2dly,  As  for  aid  against  the  Turk,  wh6fi 
christian  princes  shall  be  at  peace,  the  king  will  dp 
therein  as  to  a  christiari  prince  belongeth,    3dly, 
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For  aid  against  Franc^^  be  cannot  resolve  on  that 
till  the  amity  be  renewed  with  the  emperor ;  that 
so  being  an  indifferent  friend  to  both,  he  may  freely 
travel,  either  to  keep  peace  between  them^  or  to  aid 
the  injured  party."  This  sensible  and  spirited  an- 
swer, evinces  that  Henry  was  at  that  time  firmly  re« 
solved  not  to  part  with  the  complete  sovereignty  he 
had  obtained  over  all  bis  spbjects. 

The  last  session  of  that  parliament,  which  was 
first  assembled,  November  3a,  1 529,  met  February 
1st,  this  year,  and  passed  several  important  acts*  3y 
one  pf  them,  all  the  small  monasteries  an4  nunneries 
in  the  kingdom,  which  had  not  each  above  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  of  clear  income,  were  dissolved, 
and  all  their  churches,  houses,  and  goods  of  any 
kind^  given  to  the  king.  Their  number  wK)untea 
to  three  hundred  and  seventy-six,  their  yearly  rents 
to  about  thirty^wo  thousand  pounds,  and  the  value 
of  their  cattle,  plate,  and  furniture,  to  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds-  By  another  act,  Wales  was  more 
intimately  united  to  Snglandj  and  its  inhabitan^^ 
were  subjected  to  the  English  laws^  or  rather  .admitr 
ted  at  the^r  own  request  tp  the  privilege  fyi  being 
governed  by  them. 

The  protestanl  princes  of  Germany  present  the 
following  propositions  to  the  English  pegociators. 
let.  That  the  king  should  embrace  the  Augustan 
confession  of  faith,  altered  in  some  things  by  conM 
mon  consent,  and  defend  it  with  them  in  a  free 
council,  if  it  should  be  called,  ^dly.  That  npitbec 
party  should  coiisent  to  a  council  without  the  oth^r* 
Sdly^  That  the  king  should  join  their  league,  aa4 
become  its  head  and  defender.  4thly,  That  the 
vulgar  opinion  of  the  pope's  supremacy  slipuld  bfs 
rejected  for  evier.  5thly,  That  if  any  of  thecon- 
ilradtkig  parties  should  be  invaded  for  religion,  the 
other  should  give  no  aid  against  him.  ethly^  That 
the  king  Aoul^i  give  one  hundred  thou^nd  Qrowitfij 
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for  the  defence  of  the  league ;  and  two  hundred 
thousand,  if  the  war  continued  long.  To  these  pro- 
positions it  was  answered.  That  the  king  approved 
of  them,  in  genera]^  with  some  amendments }  that 
he  accepted  of  the  title  of  head  and  defender  of  the 
league ;  and  would  advance  the  money  required,  as 
soon  as  all  the  conditions  were  settled.  He  desired 
them  to  send  commissioners  to  treat  of  these  condi- 
tions, and  some  of  their  learned  men  to  confer  with 
his  divines  on  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the 
ehurch.  Such  was  the  state  of  this  important  nego- 
ciation,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  unexpected  event. 

Henry,  who  had  persevered  in  his  love  to  Ann 
Boleyn,  during  six  years  that  the  prosecution  of  his 
divorce  lasted,  had  not  long  obtained  secure  posses- 
sion of  the  object  of  his  passion,  when  it  languished ; 
though  he  had  lived  in  great  conjugal  felicity  from 
his  marriage  till  about  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
He  was  then  captivated  by  the^charms  of  Jane  Seyr 
movr,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  of  the  queen,  and 
daughter  of  sir  John  Seymour,  of  Wolf-hall,  in  Wilt- 
shire. This  new  passion  extinguished  all  his  former 
love,  which  by  the  malignant  insinuations  of  the 
queen's  enemies,  was  succeeded  by  the  most  furious 
jealousy.  The  viscountess  of  Rocheford,  in  parti- 
cular, who  was  married  to  the  queen's  brother,  but 
lived  upon  bad  terms  with  h^r,  suggested  the  most 
cruel  suspicions,  to  the  king.  She  pretended  that 
her  own  husband  was  engaged  in  a  criminal  cor- 
respondence with  his  sister ;  and  not  content  with 
this  horrible  calumny,  she  poisoned  the  mind  of 
Henry,  by  representing  each  instance  of  favour  which 
the  queen  conferred  on  any  one,  as  a  token  of  cri- 
minal affection.  Two  gentlemen  of  the  king's  cham- 
ber, one  groom  of  the  stole,  and  a  musician,  groom 
of  the  chamber,  were  pointed  out  as  possessing 
much  of  the  queen's  friendship. 

TOL.  II.         ,  I 
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The  queen  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  king's 
passion  for  Jane  Seymour,  but  she  was  altogether 
Ignorant  of  his  jealousy  of  her  own  conduct,  till  it 
broke  upon  her  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  On  the  1st 
of  May,  there  was  a  great  tournanrjent  at  Greenwich, 
at  which  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the  court,  were 
present.  In  the  midst  of  the  diversion,  the  king  rose 
suddenly  from  his  seat,  went  out,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  ofFattended  only  by  six  persons.  Lord  Roche- 
ford,  the  two  gentlemen  of  the  king's  chamber,  and 
the  two  grooms,  were  Arrested  early  next  morning, 
and  sent  to  the  tower.  At  the  same  time  the  queen 
was  confined  to  her  chamber.  When  she  was  in- 
formed of  the  cause  of  her  confinement,  she  made 
the  most  solemn  protestations  of  her  innocence,  and 
earnestly  entreiated  to  be  permitted  to  see  the  king ; 
but  that  was  not  granted.  In  the  afternoon  o(  the 
same  day,  she  was  conducted  to  the  tower  by  her 
uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  being  a  partizan 
of  the  pope,  was  one  of  her  greatest  enemies,  on  ac- 
count of  her  being  a  zealous  promoter  of  reforma- 
tion* 

The  queen  wrote  Henry  a  letter  from  the  tower, 
full  of  the  most  tender  expostulations,  and  of  the 
warmest  protestations  of  innocence ;  but  it  made  no 
impression  on  the  obdurate  heart  of  Henry,  who 
thought  of  nothing  else  but  of  his  new  marriage. 
Lord  Rocheford,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  were 
imprisoned  on  account  of  the  queen,  were  tried  and 
condemned,  though  no  legal  evidence  was  produced 

.    against  them. 

Such  was  the  unfeeling  severity  of  Henry  to  his 
unhappy  queen,  that  he  excluded  ajl  her  relations 
and  friends  from  seeing  her  in  her  confinement. 
She  was  brought  to  her  trial  May  1 3th,  in  the  king's 
hall  in  the  tower ;   the  duke  of  Norfolk,  her  uncle, 

, '  presided,  as  lord  high  steward,  and  was  attended  by 
twenty-five  other  lords ;  so  that  one  half  of  the  peers 
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of  England,  then  fifty-three  in  number,  did  not  par*- 
ticipate  in, this  enormous  act  of  injustice  and  barba- 

■  rity.  Her  indictment  charged  her,  "  With  having 
prbcured  her  brother,  and  the  other  four,  to  lie  with 
her,  which  they  had  done  often,  which  was  to  the 
slander  of  the  issue  begotten  between  the  king  and 
,her."  The  only  evidence  produced  against  her,  was 
p  declaration,  which  a  lady  Wingfield,  who  was  in 
her  grave,  was  said  to  have  made  a  little  before  het 
death.  The  queen,  who  had  been  denied  an  advo- 
catCj  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  behaved  with  great 
dignity  and  composure.  She  was,  however,  to  the 
everlasting  shame  of,  her  judges,  declared  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  either  burned  or 
beheaded,  as  the  king  should  direct.  She  heard  this 
dreadful  sentence  without  being  terrified ;  but  lifting 
up  her  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  she  said,  '^  O  Fa- 
ther !  O  Creator !  thou  who  art  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life,  thou  knowest  that  I  did  not  deserve 
this  death."  Then,  turning  to  the  judges,  she  made 
the  most  pathetic  declarations  of  her  innocence. 
The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  some 
.others  who  had  been  admitted  to  be  spectators  of 
.  this  trials  went  away  with  the  full  conviction  of  the 
queen's  innocence, 

Henry's  fury  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  atro- 
cious sentence,  he  still  wanted  to  have  his  marriage 
Ivith  Ann  Boleyn  annulled,  and  her  issue  declared 
illegitimate.  With  this  view  she  was  threatened  to 
have  the  sentence  issued  against  her,  Executed  in  its 
greatest  rigour,  and  was  thus  prevailed  on  to  con- 
fess, in  courtj  some  lawful  impediment  to  her  mar- 
riage with  the  king.  The  afflicted  primate,  who 
sat  as  judge  of  the  question,  thought  himself  obliged, 
by  this  confession,  .to  pronounce  the  marriage  null 
and  invalid.  Henry,  in  the  raving  fits  of  his  jealousy 
and  brutality,  was  utterly  incapable  of  perceiving  the 

.inconsistency  of  his  proceedings  ;  or  he  would  have 
acknowledged,   that  if  there  was  no  marriage  be- 

I  2 
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tween  him  and  Ann  there  could  not  possibly  be  an 
adultery ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  sentence  of  death 
was  to  be  reversed ;  but  on  this  occasion,  he  not 
only  sacrificed  the  life  of  his  queen,  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  child,  but  trampled  upon  all  law,  justice^ 
and  feelings,  to  gratify  his  passion. 

Little  time  was  allowed  to  the  unhappy  queen,  to 
prepare  for  the  last  scene  of  this  barbarous  tragedy. 
In  this  awful  interval,  she  retained  her  usual  se- 
renity, and  spent  several  hours  of  the  day  in  private 
devotion,  or  with  her  almoner.  On  the  IQth  of 
May,  about  eleven  o'clock,  she  was  brought  to  a  ^ 
scaffold,  erected  on  the  green  in  the  tower;  her 
looks  were  cheerful,  and  she  never  appeared  more 
beautiful.  She  said  that  she  was  come  to  die,  as 
she  was  sentenced  by  the  law ;  she  would  accuse 
none,  nor  say  any  thing  of  the  ground  upon  which 
she  was  judged.  •  She  prayed  heartily  for  the  king, 
and  acknowledged  that  he  had  always  been  to  her  a 
good  and  gracious  sovereign.  She  was  beheaded 
by  the  executioner  of  Calais,  who  was  sent  for,  as 
more  expert  than  any  in  England.  Her  remains 
Were  thrown  into  a  common  chest  for  holding  ar- 
rows, and  instantly  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the 
tower. 

How  could  any  doubt  remain  of  the  innocence 
of  this  unfortunate  queen,  when  Henry,  her  a(^- 
cuser,  or  rather  her  murderer,  knew  not  whom  to 
accuse  as  her  lover,  or  could  not  bring  the  least 
proof  against  any  of  those  he  accused  ?  Had  he 
never  contracted  a  criminal  passion  for  Jane  Sey- 
mour, we  never  should  have  heard  of  the  indiscre- 
tions, and  still  less  of  the  crimes,  of  Anli  Boleyn;; 
nothing  but  her  beauty  and  virtues  w^ould  have  beea 
recorded.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  her  mis- 
fortunes were  principally  owing  to  an  imprudence  6f 
her*s,  against  which  her  own  experience  should  have 
been  a  most  effectual  warning.     Nobody  knew  bet- 
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ter  than  she  did  how  Henry's  afTections  were  liable  to 
be  captivated  by  the  charms  of  the  queen's  nriaids  of 
honour ;  therefore,  she  should  not  have  exposed  him 
to  a  relapse,  by  appointing  to  that  situation  the  hand- 
some and  agreeable  Jane  Seymour,  whom  Henry 
married  only  one  day  after  her  own  execution.  It 
then  became  evident,  that  the  only  crime  of  Ann 
Boleyn  was  her  being  an  obstacle  to  Henry's  impa- 
tience of  gratifying  his  new  passion. 

Princess  Mary  thought  the  death  of  her  step-mo- 
ther a  proper  opportunity  for  reconciling  herself  to 
the  king ;  but  Henry  would  not  hear  of  it,  ui>less 
she  would  consent  to  adopt  his  theological  tenets, 
acknowledge  his  supremacy,  renounce  the  pope,  and 
own  her  mother's  marriage  to  be  unlawful  and  in- 
cestuous. These  points  were  of  hard  digestion  with 
the  princess ;  but  after  some  delays,  and  even  re 
fusals,  she  complied  with  her  father's  conditions. 

A  new  parliament  was  called,  and  opened  June  8th, 
with  a  speech  of  the  chancellor,  lord  Audley,  full  of 
the  most  disgusting  flattery.  After  representing  in 
strong  terms,  and  in  the  king's  presence,  how  unhap 
py  his  majesty  had  been  in  his  two  former  marriages, 
which,  said  he,  would  have  deterred  any  other  man 
from  engaging  again  in  matrimony,  "  this,  our 
most  excellent  prince,  on  the  humble  petition  of  the 
nobility,  and  not  out  of  any  carnal  lust  or  affection, 
had  again  condescended  to  contract  matrimony." 
C Journal  of  the  Hmise  of  Lords^  vol.  1-  p.  84. J 
The  propriety  of  such  a  petition  after  a  long  widow. 
hood  could  not  be  denied,  but  the  possibility  of  find- 
ing a  moment  to  present  it  during  a  widowhood 
which  lasted  hardly  twenty-four  hours,  is  not  so 
easily  conceived.  Richard  Rich,  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons,  striving  to  outstrip  the  chancel- 
lor hi  flattery^  compared  Henry,  for  justice  apd 
prudence  to  Solomon^  for  strength  and  fortitude  to 
Bampsonj  for  beauty  and  comeliness  to  Absalom« 
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Henry,  finding  that  the  parliament  was  no  less  sub- 
missive in  their  deeds, than  obsequious  in  theirpraises, 
did  not  miss  that  opportunity  of  having  his  most 
lawless  passions  gratified.  An  act  for  regulating  the 
succession  was  passed,  the  divorces  of  the  king  from 
his  two  former  queens  were  confirmed  by  it,  and 
their  issue  illegitimated,  and  declared  incapable  of 
inheriting  the  crown ;  it  was  even  made  treason  to 
assert  the  legitimacy  of  either  of  them ;  to  throw 
any  slander  upon  the  present  king,  queen,  or  their 
issue,  was  subjected  to  the  same  penalty ;  the  crown 
was  settled  on  the  king's  issue  by  Jane  Seymour,  or 
any  subsequent  wife,  and  in  case  he  should  die  with- 
out children,  he  was  impowered  to  dispose  of  the 
crown  by  his  will,  or  letters  patent ;  an  enormous 
power  in  the  hand  of  a  prince  so  violent  and  so  ca- 
pricious. Whoever,  being  required,  refused  to  an- 
swer upon  oath  to  any  article  of  this  act  of  settle- 
ment, was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason ;  and  by 
this  clause,  a  political  inquisition  was  established, 
and  the  accusations  of  treason  multiplied  to  an  un- 
limited degree.  The  king  was  also  empowei'ed  to 
confer  on  any  one,  by  his  will  or  letters  patent,  any 
castles,  honours,  liberties,  or  franchises.  Another 
act  made  it  treason  to  marry,  without  th6  king's  con- 
sent, any  princess  related  in  the  first  degree  to  the 
crown.  The  king,  or  any  of  his  successors,  was 
empowered  to  repeal  or  annul,  by  letters  patent^ 
whatever  act  of  parliament  had  been  passed  before 
he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Whoever  main- 
tained the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  by  word 
or  writ,  or  endeavoured  in  any  manner  to  restore  it 
in  England,  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  a  pre- 
munirte ;  that  is,  his  goods  were  forfeited,  and  he 
was  put  out  of  the  protection  of  law. 

The  convocation  of  the  qlergy,  which  sat  at  the 
same  time  with  the  parliament,  encouraged  the  king 
in  his  resolution  of  breaking  entirely  with  the  ^our^ 
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of  Rome.  There  was  secretly  a  great  division  of 
sentiments  in  the  niinds  of  this  assembly ;  but  the 
authority  of  the  king  kept  every  one  submissive  and 
silent ;  and  the  new  assumed  supremacy,  with  whose 
limits  no.  one  was  fililly  acquainted,  restrained  t^e 
most  furious  movements  of  theological  rancoun 
One  party,  by  their  opposition  to  the  pope,  seconded 
the  king's  ambition  and  love  of  power ;  the  other^ 
by  maintaining  the  anqient  theological  tenets,  were 
more  conformable  to  his  speculative  principles.  The 
church  in  general  was  averse  to  the  reformation  ; 
and  the  lower  house  of  the  assembly  framed  a  list  of 
stxty-seven  opinions,  which  they  pronounced  errone- 
ous,and  which  was  a  collectionof  principles,some  held 
by  the  ancient  I/)llards,  others  by  the  modern  pro- 
testants.  They  sent  these  opinions  to  the  upper 
house  to  be  censured.  The  convocation,  after  some 
debate,  came  at  last  to  decide  articles  of  faith,  th6 
standard  of  which  they  determined  to  consist  in  the 
scriptures  and  the  three  creeds,  the  Apostolic,  Ni- 
cene,  and  Athanasian ;  a  signal  victory  for  the  re- 
formers. Auricular  confession  and  penance  were 
a'Hmitted;  a  doctrine  agreeable  to  the  catholics. 
No  mention  was  made  of  marriage,  extreme  unc- 
tion, confirmation,  or  holy  orders,  as  sacraments ;. 
and  in  this  omission,  the  influence  of  the  protestants 
was  obvious.  The  real  presence  was  asserted  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  doctrine.  The  terms  of  accept- 
ance were  established  to.be  the  merits  of  Christ,  and 
the  mercy  and  good  pleasure  of  God^,  suitably  to  the 
new  principles. 

So  far  the  two  parties  seem  to  have  made  a  fair 
partition,  by  sharing  alternately  the  several  clauses, 
and  the  same  compromise  was  observed  in  framing 
the  subsequent  articles.  ^^  The  catholics  prevailed 
in  asserting,  that  the  use  of  images  was  warranted 
by  scripture ;  the  protesjtants,  in  warning  the  people 
pgainst  idolatry,  and  the  abuse  of  these  sensible  re* 
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presentations.  The  ancient  faith  was  adopted  in 
maintaining  the  expedience  of  praying  to  saints ; 
the  late  innovations,  in  rejecting  the  peculiar  patron- 
age of  saints  to  any  trade,  profession,  or  course  of 
action.  The  former  rites  of  worship,  the  use  of 
holy  water,  and  the  ceremonies  practised  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  Palm- Sunday,  Good-Friday,  and  other 
festivals,  were  still  maintained ;  but  the  new  refine- 
ments, which  made  light  of  these  institutions,  were 
adopted,  by  the  convocation's  asserting,  that  they 
had  not  any  immediate  power  of  remitting  sin,  and 
that  their  only  merit  consisted  in  promoting  pious 
and  devout  dispositions  in  the  mind.  As  to  purga« 
tory,  it  was  agreed  that  the  use  of  praying  for  souls 
departed,  having  been  recommended  by  the  book 
of  Maccabees,  and  many  ancient  authors,  ^s  a  good 
and  charitable  deed,  and  the  practice  of  it  main- 
tained in  the  church  from  the  beginning,  all  bishops 
and  teachers  should  instruct  the  people  not  to  be 
grieved  for  the  continuance  of  it.  But  since  the 
place  where  departed  souls  are  retained  before  they 
reach  paradise,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  pains, 
is  left  unknown  by  scripture,  all  such  questions 
should  be  submitted  to  God,  to  whose  mercy  it  is 
meet  and  convenient  to  commend  the  deceased, 
trusting  that  he  accepteth  our  prayers  A>r  them.'* 

These  articles  being  corrected  by  the  king,  were 
subscribed  by  every  member  of  the  convocation, 
while  perhaps  neither  there,  nor  any  where  else  in 
the  whole  kingdom,  could  one  man  be  found,  ex- 
cept Henry  himself,  who  adopted  precisely  the  whole 
of  these  doctrines  and  opinions ;  a  certain  creed  was 
embraced  by  each  party,  and  to  keep  them  all  in 
awe  and  suomission,  Henry  displayed  the  utmost 
power  of  the  most  imperious  despotism. 

The  dissolusion  of  all  the  smaller  monasteries,  the 
demolition  of  so  many  churches  and  religious  houses^ 
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the  dispersion  and  wandering  of  about  ten  thousand 
monks  and  nuns,   had  raised  a  great  discontent 
among  the  people,  and  disposed  them  to  revolt* 
The  first  gathering  of  the  malcontents  was  in  Lin- 
colnshire.    They  did  not  immediately  proceed  to 
hostilities,  but  sent  an  humble  remonstrance  to  the 
king,  praying  for  a  redress  of  the  following  griev« 
ances  :  1 .  The  demolition  of  their  monasteries,    2. 
The  employing  persons  of  mean  birth  in  the  ad- 
ministration, which  alluded  to  Thomas,  who  had 
been  received  into  the  king's  service  on  the  fall  of 
his  former  patron.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whose  secre- 
tary he  was,  and  had  been  successively  appointed 
master  of  the  jewel  house,  secretary  of  state,  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal,  vicegerent  of  the  king  in  spirituals, 
and  lately  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  style  and  title 
of  Lord  Cromwell.    3.  Levying  subsidies  which  were 
not  necessary.    4.  Taking  away  four  sacramepts. 
5.  That  several  bishops  subverted  the  ancient  faith. 
The  king,  in  a  spirited  answer  to  this  petition,  vindi- 
cated his  conduct  in  all  the  particulars  complained  of, 
commanded  the  rebels  to  deliver  up  their  leaders,  and 
to  retire  to  their  own  homes,  to  preserve  themselves, 
their  wives  and  children  from  ruin.    The  duke  of 
Suffolk,  who  had  been  dispatched  with  some  troops 
against  them,  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  grant  them 
a  general  pardon,  which  produced  the  desired  ef- 
fect.   They  made  their  submission  October  J  Qth, 
and  then  separated. 

Another  insurrection,  much  more  formidable, 
broke  out  about  the  same  time  in  Yorkshire  and  the 
northern  counties,  under  the  specioirs,  inviting 
name  of  PilgiHmage  of  Grace*  The  numbers  of 
those  who,  through  the  influence  of  the  monks, 
fiew  to  arms  and  joined  that  martial  pilgrimage, 
amounted  to  forty  thousand.  They  painted  on 
their  banners  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  wore  on 
]their  sleeves  ^  device  of  the  same  kind,  and  priest$ 
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inarched  before  them  carrying  crucifixes.     As  they 
advanced  they  restored  the  monks  to  their  monas- 
teries, and  persuaded  or  compelled  all  the  gentle- 
men, who  did  not  fly,  to  join  them.  The  archbishop 
of  York  and  the  earl  d'Arcy  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render the  castle  of  Pomfret,  in  which  they  had  re- 
tired, and  to  march  with  the  rebels.     The  duke  of 
Norfolk  was  appointed  general  of  the  king's  forces, 
scarcely  exceeding  five  thousand  men.     The  two 
prmies  approached  each  other  at  Doncaster  October 
26th,  with  only  the  river  Don  between  them,  which 
was  so  swelled  by  rains  that  neither  of  them  dared  to 
pass  it.     The  duke,  to  gain  time  till  the  arrival  of 
certain  reinforcements  he  expected,  proposed  a  treaty, 
in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  insurgents  should 
send  a  petition  to  the  king ;  that  the  duke  should' 
also  go  to  court  to  second  the  petition,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities  till  he  and 
their  messengers  were  returned.     A  general  pardon 
was  granted  by  the  king,  with  the  exception  of  six 
named  and  four  unnamed,  and  a  commission  was 
sent  to  "the  duke  and  several  other  noblemen,  to 
meet  with  three  hundred  of  the  insurgents  at  Don- 
caster  and.  settle  the  conditions  of  peace.     The 
king's  motive  for  admitting  so  many  of  the  insur- 
gents to  this  negociation,  was  probably  to  give  his 
own  commissioners  an  opportunity  of  gaining  or 
dividing  them.     But  when  the  duke  produced  the 
general  pardon,  they  unanimously  expressed  great 
dissatisfaction  with  the  exceptions  it  contained.    The 
duke,  who  earnestly  desired  a  pacification,'  wrote  a 
pressing  letter  to  the  king,  to  obtain  a  gdn^ral  par- 
don  for  the  rebels,  without  any  excepti6nj>  and  g 
promise  that  the  next  parliament  should  be ^ held  in 
the  north.     The  king  complied  .with  this  -recjuest ; 
^nd  the  insurgents,  satisfied  with  these  conditions, 
<iisbanded,   in   hopes  of  having  every   thing    set- 
tled to  their  own  mind,  by  a  parliament  held  in  their 
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own  country.  There  are  very  few  instances  of  two 
such  formidable  insurrections  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  same  country,  suppressed  without  any  action,  or 
a  single  drop  of  blood  spilt  in  the  field.  Henry  is? 
sued,  at  that  period,  a  proclamation,  abolishing  all 
the  holidays  in  hanrest,  from  July  1st  to  September 
^Qth,  except  three ;  commanding  the  feasts  of  the 
(dedication  of  all  the  churches  in  England,  common-^ 
ly  called  wakes,  to  be  kept  on  the  first  Sunday  ia 
October;  and  prohibiting  the  ql^servalion  of  thQ 
feasts  of  the  patrons  pf  churches. 

The  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  north,  was  rather 
smothered  than  extinguished,  and  internal  discon- 
tents still  prevailed.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  com-* 
inanded,  accordingly,  to  remain  there  with  his 
troops,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country.  This 
wise  measure  did  not  prevent  another  insurrection 
breaking  out  in  Cumberland  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  Eight  thousand  of  the .  rebels  besieged  Car- 
lisle, but  were  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
hanged  seventy  of  his  prisoners  by  martial  law.  Sir 
Francis  Bigot  attempted  to  surprise  Hulf,  but  was 
taken  and  executed,  as  well  as  several  other  gentle* 
men  of  the  nobility,  who  had  been  very  active  in  the 
great  insurrection,  and  had  taken  the  benefit  of  the 
general  pardon.  Lord  d'Arcy  and  lord  Hussey, 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  Lincolnshire  insure 
rection,  were  tried  by  their  peers,  and  beheaded. 
Lady  Bulmer  was  burnt  in  Smithfield,  Robert  Aske, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebels,  was  hung  in  chains 
on  one  of  the  towers  of  York;  and  sixty  persons,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  a  riotous  tumult  in  Somer* 
setshire,  were  tried  and  put  to  death.  The  terror 
produced  by  these  numerous  executions,  suppressed 
f|ie  spirit  pf  revolt  which  at  this  time  prevailed  \i\ 
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England.  Soon  after  this  prosperous  success,  the 
queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  October  ;  'ith^  who 
was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Edward.  The  king^ 
and  all  his  loyal  subjects,  were  transported  with  joy 
at  this  event,  as  it  removed  all  danger  of  a  disputed 
succession,  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  can 
befal  a  nation ;  but  this  joy  was  soon  checked,  and 
converted  into  n^ourning,  by  the  d^ath  of  the  queen^ 
twelve  days  after  her  delivery,  October  24th. 

Ann*  153  8, 

The  negociations  for  a  confederacy  between  the 
king  and  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany,  still 
(x>ntinued,  but  very  slowly.  The  princes  wished  to 
know  what  were  the  articles  of  their  confession 
which  Henry  disliked ;  and  they  sent  new  ambassa- 
dors to  him^  who  had  orders  both  to  negociate  and 
to  dispute.  They  pretended  to  convince  the  king, 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  administering  the  eucharist 
in  one  kind  only,  in  allowing  private  masses,  and  in 
requiring  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Henry  would 
by  no  means  acknowledge  any  of  these  errors^  and 
was  nearly  as  much  offended  as  surprised^  at  their 
pretending  to  prescribe  rules  to  so  great  a  monarch 
and  theologian.  He  found  arguments  and  syllogisms 
enough  to  defend  his  cause,  and  he^  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  without  coming  to  any  conclusion. 

The  pope  having,  at  last,  succeeded  in  conciliating 
the  long  quarrels  between  the  emperor  and  Francis  I.^ 
and  prevailed  on  these  two  monarchs,  June  28th^ 
to  conclude  a  truce  of  ten  years;  his  holiness 
thought  this  opportunity  the  most  favourable  that 
Could  occur,  to  publish  the  bulls  he  had  prepared 
three  years  before,  excommunicating  and  deposing 
Henry,  in  hopes  that  these  two  princes  wonld  put 
them  into  execution ;  but  Henry's  power  was  now 
so  firmly  establislied  by  the  suppression  of  the  late 
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insurrections,  that  the  pppe^s  invitations  and  solicit 
tations  were  totally  declined  by  Charles  and  Fran« 
cis« 

While  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  re« 
fused  to  second  the  resentment  of  the  pope^  he 
found  a  powerful  auxiliary  among  Henry's  own  re«> 
lations.  This  was  Reginald  Pole,  fourth  son  of 
Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury^  daughter  of  Geoige, 
duke  of  Clarence,  second  brother  to  Edward  IV.  He 
early  discovered  a  taste  for  letters,  and  was  educated^ 
at  Henry's  expence,  at  Paris  and  Padua,  and  de- 
signed for  the  highest  preferments  in  the  church ; 
but  the  opinions  and  connections  he  adopted  in 
Italy,  determined  him  to  take  a  decided  part  against 
the  king,  his  relation  and  benefactor,  in  his  contro* 
versies  with  the  court  of  Rome.  He  wrote,  and 
sent  to  Henry  ^  treatise  on  the  unity  of  the  church, 
in  which  he  condemned  his  divorce  and  second  mar- 
riage in  the  strongest  terms,  and  even  exhorted  the 
emperor  to  avenge  the  injury  thereby  done  to  his 
aunt,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  pope.  He  after- 
wards  published  this  book,  and  spread  it  all  oyer 
Europe.  The  pope,  to  reward  his  zeal  and  increase 
his  influence,  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  appointed 
him  his  legate  a  latere  in  Flanders,  that  he  mighjt 
foment  divisions  and  insurrections  in  England,  by 
means  of  his  numerous  and  powerful  friends.  In 
this  he  was  more  active  than  successfuL  Henry 
Courtenay,  first-cousin  to  the  king.,  the  marquis  qf 
Exeter,  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  Henry  Pole,  lord 
Montacute,  and  sir  Jeffrey  Pole,  the  cardinal's  two 
brothers,  sir  Edward  Nevil,  sir  Nicholas  Carew, 
master  of  the  horse  and  knight  of  the  garter,  with 
several  persons  of  inferior  rank,  were  drawn  into  a 
conspiracy  which  was  discovered,  and  proved  their 
ruin.  They  were  all  taken  prisoners,  November  3d, 
and  soon  after  tried,  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  executed.  This  was  ^  deadly  blow  to  the  pope's 
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party  ;  they  knew  iiot  wbotn  to  trust,  and  satfr  ho>* 
dangerous  it  was  to  plot  against  a  governtnefnt  sd  vJj. 
gilant  and  so  vindictive.  Though  Henry  had  enfiari^ 
dipated  himself  and  his  subjects  from  the  dominion 
of  the  pope,  he  continiied  as  ifiUch  attached  as  ever 
to  some  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome^  particularly 
traftstibstantiatioti ;  and  persecuted  \^ith  the  most 
unrelenting  cruelty  those  who  called  that  doctrine 
in  question.  One  Lambert,  being  accused  of  that 
heresy,  before  archbishop  Cranmef,  appealed  to  the 
king,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England. 
Henry,  vain  of  his  theological  learning,  determined 
to  bring  him  to  a  solemn  trial  before  himself  in 
Westminster  hall,  Where  all  the  prelates  and  princi- 
pal nobility  were  summoned  to  attend.  On  the  ap^ 
pointed  day,  the  king  appeared  in  great  state,  clothed 
in  white,  and  seated  under  a  canopy  of  the  same  ca- 
lour,  to  denote  the  purity  of  his  faith.  'The  spiri- 
tual lords  were  seated  on  his  right  Hand,  and  thfe 
temporal  on  his  left;  the  hall  was  crowded  with 
spectators,  attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  king  then  addressed  the  prisoner,  and  asked 
him  if  he  believed  the  real  corporeal  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the. 
altar  ?  "  I  believe,'*  said  Lambert,  ^^  with  St.  Au- 
gustine, the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  in 
a  certain  manner."  The  king,  in  a  passionate  tone, 
commanded  him  to  give  a  direct  answer.  Ten  hi* 
^hops>  who  had  been  appointed  for  the  debate,  ar- 
gued for  the  corporeal  presence  from  various  topics* 
Lambert  answered  them  with  great  acuteness  and 
strength  of  argument,  though  often  insulted  and 
ridiculed.  As  he  persevered  in  his  heresy,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt ;  and  the  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted with  circumstances  of  uncommon  cruelty. 
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Ann.  1539. 

A  new  parliament  met  April  25th,  and  was 
opened  with  unusual  pomp.  AH  the  members  of  the 
two  houses  waited  upon  the  king,  rode  in  state  with 
him,  two  and  two,  to  Westminster  abbey,  heard  the 
mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  after  escorting  his  ma- 
jesty back  to  the  palace,  proceded  to  the  parliament 
chamber  in  the  same  state  and  order.  But  this  as- 
rembly,  so  remarkable  by  the  splendour  of  its  instal- 
lation,  was  still  more  so  by  the  abject  servility  of  its 
proceedings;  and  enacted,  both  in  spirituals  and 
temporals,  whatever  the  king  and  his  ministers  were 
pleased  to  dictate.  By  the  act  of  the  six  articles, 
commonly  called  the  bloody  statute,  they  established 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  the  communion  in 
one  kind,  the  perpetual  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity, 
the  utility  of  private  masses,  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession ; 
and  they  authorised  a  persecution,  worse  in  some 
respects  than  the  inquisition,  against  those  who  de- 
nied them.  By  another  act,  they  granted  the 
king  all  the  lands,  rents,  buildings,  jewels,  money, 
gold  and  silver  plate,  furniture,  goods  and  chattels, 
belonging  to  all  monasteries,  abbeys,  nunneries, 
convents,  priories,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  religious 
houses,  dissolved  or  to  be  dissolved.  In  order  to 
persuade  the  peers,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  house 
of  commons  to  pass  this  bill,  they  were  assured  that 
there  should  be  created  forty  earls,  sixty  barons, 
three  thousand  knights,  and  forty  thousand  soldiers, 
with  skilful  captains,  and  competent  maintenance 
for  them  all ;  and  that  no  more  loans  or  subsidies 
shouldbe  ever  demanded.  A  similar  spoliationh^isheen 
executed,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  against 
the  French  clergy,  not  by  the  king,  but  against  his 
will,  and  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  by  a  national 
assembly,  where  it  was  promoted  by  th^  p6pi>lar 
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party,  which  soon  after  overturned  the  throne,  as^ 
m  great  measure,  Henry  did  the  rights  of  the  people. 

By  this  prodigious  grant,  the  King  obtained  po9« 
session  of  the  lands  of  six  hundred  and  forty.five  mo^ 
nasteries  (of  which  twenty-eight  had  abbots  that  en-* 
joyed  a  seat  in  parliament),  ninety  colleges  of  priests, 
a  hundred  and  ten  hospitals,  two  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  seventy -four  chantries  and  free  chapels. 
The  yearly  rents  of  these  lands  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  thousand  one  hundred  pounds, 
which  was  not  one  half,  and  perhaps  not  one  third  of 
their  value ;  as  their  former  owners  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  let  their  lands  at  very  low  rents,  and  to  re- 
ceive large  premiums  on  the  renewal  of  their  leases. 
The  value  of  the  jewels,  money,  church  plate,  cattle, 
furniture,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  belonging  to  these  religious 
houses,  was  immense ;  and  the  whole,  if  it  had  been 
properly  managed,  was  sufficient  to  render  the  crown 
independent  of  the  country.  The  gold  taken  from  the 
shrine  of  Thomas  Becket,  at  Canterbury,  611ed,  it  is 
said,  two  chests  which  eight  strong  men  could  hardly 
carry.  But  as  nearly  three  hundred  and  seventy  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Thomas  Becket,  and  as 
he  had  been  esteemed  the  greatest  of  saints,  and  had 
received  the  most  valuable  ofierings  from  immense 
yearly  crowds  of  pilgrims,  he  was  treated  with  greater 
ceremony  than  others.  He  was  solemnly  tried  before 
the  king  in  council,  and  found  to  be  neither  a  saint, 
because  he  had  rebelled  against  his  sovereign  ;  nor  a 
martyr,  as  he  had  fallen  in  a  fray  in  which  he  was 
the  aggressor.  He  was,  therefore,  condemned  as  a 
traitor ;  all  the  rich  ornaments  of  his  altar  and  shrine 
were  confiscated,  his  festival  abolished,  and  all  his 
images  thrown  down. 

The  better  to  reconcile  the  people  to  this  im- 
mense invasion,  stories  were  propagated  of  the  de- 
testable lives  of  the  friars  in  many  of  their  convents. 
The  reliques,  also,  which  had  so  long  been  the  ob- 
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ject  of  the  people*s  veneration,  were  exposed  to  theiV 
ridicule ;  in  the  mean  time,  they  were  told  that  the 
king  would  never  thenceforth,  have  occasion  to  levy 
taxes,- but  would  be  able,  from  the  abbey  lands  alone, 
to  bear,  during  *war,  as  well  as  peace,  all  the  expences 
of  government.  But,  independently  of  the  ill  luck 
which  commonly  attends  ill-gotten  riches,  Henry,  no 
less  prodigal  than  rapacious,  either  made  gifts  of 
tlie  revenues  of  convents,  to  his  favourites  and  cour- 
tiers,, or  sold  them  at  low  prices,  or  exchanged  them 
for  other  lands  on  very  disadvantageous  terms.  He 
was  so  profuse  in  these  liberalities,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  given  a  woman  the  whole  revenue  of  a  convent, 
as  a  reward  for  making  a  pudding  which  happened 
to  gratify  his  palate.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  very  next  year  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  asking  a  subsidy. 

'Another  statute  of  the  same  parliament  gave  the 
same  force  and  authority  to  royal  proclamations  as 
to  acts  of  parliament,  thereby  rendering  all  future 

(parliaments  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  making 
aws.  In  this  session,  the  rank  of  all  the  great  offi- 
cers of  state  was  fixed.  Cromwell,  as  vicegerent, 
had  the  precedency  assigned  him  above  all  of  them. 
Thus  a  black-smith's  son,  for  he  was  no  other,  sat 
next  the  royal  family ;  and,  though  possessed  of  no 
manner  of  literature,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
church. 

The  violent  hatred  of  Henry  against  cardinal  Pole 
had  extended  itself  to  all  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
particularly  to  his  mother,  the  countess  of  Salisbury ; 
but  finding  that  the  offences,  on  which  he  wanted 
her  to  be  tried,  could  not  be  proved,  or  that  they 
were  not  subjected  by  law  to  such  severe  punish* 
ments  as  he  wished  to  inflict  upon  her,  he  resolved 
to  proceed  in  a  more  expeditious  and  arbitrary  man- 
ner. He  consulted  the  judges,  to  know  whether 
tiie  parliament  could  attaint  any  body  without  giving 
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him  any  trial,  or  citing  him  to  appear  before  them. 
The  judged  answered  that  if  a  person  was  attainted 
in  that  manner,  the  attainder  could  never  afterwards 
be  brought  into  question,  and  must  remain  good  in 
law ;  but  they  observed  that  no  inferior  court  could 
act  in  that  arbitrary  manner ;  and  that  they  thought 
the  parliament  never  would.  But  Henry  learned  by 
their  decision,  that  this  way  of  proceeding,  though 
contrary  to  all  principles  of  equity,  was  yet  practica- 
ble, and  resolved  to  employ  it  against  the  countess. 
Cromwell  shewed  to  the  house  of  peers  a  banner  of 
the  northern  rebels,  which  he  affirmed  was  found 
in  the  countess's  house;  and  the  parliament,  with- 
out any  farther  pi:oof  or  inquiry,  passed  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder against  her ;  and  involved  in  k,  without  any 
better  proof,  the  marchioness  of  Exeter,  sir  Adrian 
Fortescue,  and  sir  Thomas  Dingly.  These  two  gen- 
tlemen were  executed,  the  marchioness  was  par- 
doned, and  survived  the  king ;  the  countess  received 
a  reprieve. 

Henry  had  now  been  more  than  a  year  a  widower, 
^nd  in  that  interval  had  been  engaged  in  several 
treaties  of  marriage,  particularly  with  the  duchess 
dowager  of  Milan,  and  with  Mary  of  Guise,  who 
married  his  nephew,  James  V.,  of  Scotland.  Crom- 
well, who  was  then  a  mighty  favourite,  lately  admit-*, 
ted  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  created  earl  of  Essex, 
wished  to  see  Henry  united  with  a  protestant  prin- 
cess, and  recommended  Ann,  sister  to  the  duke  of 
Cleves,  who  was  reported  to  be  a  great  beauty. 
Unfortunately  for  the  princess,  Henry  complied  with 
this<  recommendation,  and  was  determined  to  it  by 
a  flattering  portrait  of  Ann,  painted  by  Hans-HoU 
ben.  The  preliminaries  were  soon  adjusted,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  terms  of  the  king's  marriage  foU 
loU'ed  immediately*  The  princess  was  brought  over 
from  Calais,  by  the  earl  of  Southampton,  with  a 
fleet  of  fifty  sail,  landed  at  Deal»  December  a7tlv 
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and  by  slow  journies.  With  great  expe^ee  iarid  pomp, 
arrived  at  Greenwich.  ♦ 

Ann.  1540. 

The  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence  January  6th.  In  the  tnidst  of  this  show 
of  splendour  and  apparent  joy,  Henry  vainly  endea^ 
voured  to  conceal  the  deep  chagrin  which  preyed 
upon  him.  Impatient  to  see  his  bride,  he  had  gone 
incognito  to  Rochester  January  2d,  and  had  a  sight 
of  her  without  his  \being  known-  She  appeared  to 
him  so  unlike  the  picture  and  descriptions  he  had 
received  of  her  person,  that  he  expressed  his  disgust 
in  very  indelicate  terms.  He  made  himself  known 
to  her,  however,  and  received  her  with  civility,  and 
even  seeming  kindness.  But  her  conversation  did 
not  compensate  the  deficiency  of  her  charms.  She 
understood  no  language  but  German,  had  no 
knowledge  of  music,  in  which  he  delighted,  and 
was  likely  to  prove  a  very  insipid  companion.  H6 
entertained  some  thoughts  of  sending  her  back  on-^ 
married.  But  on  reflecting  that  such  an  affront 
would  be  highly  resented  by  her  friends  and  family, 
he  resolved,  notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  her> 
to  complete  the  marriage.  Cromwell  who  had 
recommended  it,  and  knew  very  well  how  much  his 
own  interests  were  concerned  in  this  affair,  was  very 
anxious  to  learn  from  the  king,  next  morning  after 
marriage,  whether  he  now  Kked  the  princess  any 
better.  The  king  told  him,  that  debated  her  worse 
than  ever,  and  that  her  person  was  more  disgusting 
on  a  near  approach.  He  even  entertained  suspicions 
agaiilst  her  maiden  chastity,  a  point  about  which  he 
had  an  extreme  delicacy.  He  continued  however 
to  be  civil  to  Ann,  and  seemed  to  repose  his  usual 
confidence  in  Cromwell;  but  a  discontent  lay  lurk- 
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ing  in  his  breast,  and  was  ready  to  bur6t  oat  on  the 
first  opportunity. 

TTic  parliament,  after  two  prorogations,  met 
April  I'ith.  This  was  the  first  session  to  which  no 
.  abbots  or  priors  were  summoned,  as  their  baronies 
were  now  annexed  to  the  crown,  which  considera- 
bly reduced  the  number  and  influence  of  the  spiri- 
tual lords.  Though  th^t  same  parliament  had  been 
told  a  year  before,  that  if  they  granted  the  king  the 
possession  of  all  the  monasteries  (which  they  did), 
neither  be  nor  any  of  his  successors  would  have  oc- 
casion to  demand  any  subsidies ;  yet  such  a  demand 
was  the  principal  motive  for  calling  the  present 
session.  A  bill  for  granting  the  king  one  tenth 
and  one  fifteenth  was  brought  early  into  the  bouse 
of  commons,  where  it  does  not  appear  that  it  met 
with  any  opposition.  It  was  brought  into  the  house 
of  lords  May  10th,  read  only  once,  and  passed  with 
the  assent  and  consent  of"^  all  who  were  present. 
Such  a  subsidy  being  only  a  mere  trifle  to  the  insa- 
tiable wants  of  a  prince,  who  in  a  twelvemonth  had 
expended  or  dissipated  all  the  riches  of  all  the 
monasteries  of  the  kingdom,  the  parliament,  never 
weary  of  granting,  dissolved  the  order  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  and  granted  all  their  houses,  lands,  and 
goods  to  the  king.  Tlieir  revenues  were  large,  and 
formed  an  addition  no  wise  contemptible  to  the  sub- 
sidy already  voted.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
dissolution  were,  "  that  the  knights  of  Malta  drew 
yearly  great  sun>s  out  of  the  kingdom,  supported 
the  usurped  power  of  the .  pope,  had  lost  the  island 
of  Rhodes  to  the  Turks,  and  that  their  revenues 
might  be  better  employed." 

The  convocation  of  the  clergy  gave  the  king  four 
shillings  in  the  poutid,  to  be  levied  in  two  years. 
The  pretext  for  these  grants  was  the  great  expence 
which  Henry  had  undergone  for  the  defence  of  the 
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realm,  in  building  forts  along  the  sea  coast^  and  in 
equipping  a  navy. 

These  measures,  though  they  were  approved  by  par- 
liament;  excited  a  general  murmur  among  the  people 
against  the  king  and  CromwelL    Henry,  fiir  from 
being  displeased,  rejoiced  at  it,  as  a  most  favourable 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  his  late  favourite,  who  was 
no  more  so  since  he  had  been  the  promoter  of  his 
detested  marriage  with  Ann  de  Cleves.    The  fall  of 
Cromwell  was  long  and  ardently  wished  for  by  a 
great  part  of  the  nation.     The  nobility  hated  a  man, 
who  from   the  lowest  class  had  been  raised  above 
the  first  persons  in  the  kingdom.     The  protestants 
disliked  him,  for  his  concurrence  with  the  king's  will 
for  their  persecution ;  the  papists  detested  him  as 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  their  religion  ;  and  the  king, 
who  found  that  great  clamours  had  arisen  against 
the  administration,  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  on 
Cromwell  the  load  of  public  hatred,  hoping  by  so 
easy  a  sacrifice  to  regain  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects.    But  another  circumstance  still  more  fatal  to 
the  minister  was  that  Henry,  as  fickle  as  impetu- 
ous in  his  passions,  began  at  that  time  to  cast  an 
amorous  eye  on  Catherine  Howard,  niece  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in 
enmity  with  Cromwell,  and  made  against  him  the 
same  use  of  his  niece's  insinuations  that  he  had  for- 
merly done  of  Ann  BoIeyn*s  against  Wolsey.     By 
their  whispers  and  misrepresentations  of  Cromwell's 
words  and  actions,    the  last  remains  of  Henry*s 
friendship  for  him  were  so  soon  and  so  completely 
extinguished,  that  he  gave  a  commission  to  the  duke 
to  arrest  him  at  the  council  board,  June  10th,  on 
an  accusation  of  high  treason,  and  to  commit  him 
to  the  tower,  where  he  was  followed  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  people  hissing  and  cursing  the  fallen  mi- 
nister.     Immediately  after  a  bill  of  attainder  was 
framed  against  him,  and  the  house  of  peers,  with* 
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out  any  trial,  examination,  or  evidence,  condemned 
him  to  death.  The  house  of  commons  passed  the 
eam^  bill,  but  not  without  some  opposition.  Crom- 
well was  accused,  without  the  least  proof,  of  trea- 
son and  heresy.  Henry  llever  had.  a  minister  more 
devoted  to  him,  nor  more  eager  to  adopt  his  opinions 
in  religious  matters  as  well  as  in  politics.  He  was  a 
man  of  prudence,  industry,  and  abilities,  worthy  of 
a  better  master,  and  even  of  a  better  fatephadhe  not 
been  the  too  servile  instrument  of  Henry's  tyranny 
in  the  preceding  session,  in  personally  conducting^ 
against  the  countess  of  Salisbury  and  others,  bills  of 
attainder  no  less  abominable  than  that  by  which  he 
himself  suffered. 

The  measures  for  Henrv's  divorce  were  carried  on 
at  the  same  time,  on  a  very  remarkable  plan.  A 
motion  was  made  in  the  houge  of  lords,  July  6th, 
by  the  chancellor,  *^  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  the  k  ng,  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  a  commission  to  the  convocation  of 
both  provinces,  to  try  the  validity  of  his  present 
marriage."  This  motion  was  unanimously  approved, 
^nd  the  commons  readily  agreed  toljoin  in  the  ad- 
dress. The  whole  house  of  lords  with  about  twenty 
of  the  commons  immediately  v;ent  to  court,  and 
being  admitted  into  the  royal  presence,  the  chan- 
cellor said,  '^  That  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
wished  to  mention  a  matter  of  great  moi^ient  to  his 
majesty,  and  humbly  prayed,  that  his  most  excellent 
serenity,  out  of  his  inestimable  goodness,  would 
grant  them  his  permission.'*  To  which  the  king  re- 
plied, ^'  That  he  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  his  two 
houses  of  parliament,  that  he  was  convinced  they 
would  not  propose  any  th>ng  that  was  inicjuitous,  dis- 
honest, or  unreasonj^ble,  and  therefore  he  permitte4 
them  to  speak  with  impuniti/y  and  proniised  to  hear 
them  benignly  r.nd  favourably."  The  chancellor 
then  presented  the  abpvg  addr^ss^    tq  which  th§ 
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king  made  a  complying  answer.  The  deputation  then 
retired  after  a  more  than  a  most  humble  salutation. 

This  splendid  piece  of  political  mummery  was 
conducted  with  all  becoming  gravity,  and  dispatch* 
ed  with  no  less  activity*  On  the  same  day  thecoma 
mission  passed  the  seals,  and  was  presented  next 
morning  to  the  .convocation  at  St.  Paul's. 

Ann  had  been  formerly  contracted  to  the  duke 
of  Lorraine,  but  she,  as  well  as  the  duke,  were  at 
that  time  under  age,  and  the  contract  was  after- 
wards annulled  by  consent  pf  both  parties.  This  fact 
had  been  completely  ascertained  previous  to  Henry's 
marriage  j  he  pleaded  however  this  precontract  as  a 
ground  of  divorce,  and  he  added^  that  when  he 
espoused  Ann,  he  had  not  inwardly  consented  to 
it ;  and  that  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  consum- 
mate the  marriage.  The  convocation,  satisfied  with 
these  reasons,  solemnly  annulled  the  marriage ;  the 
parliament  ratified  the  decision  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  sentence  was  immediately  notified  to  the  princess 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Southampton. 
She  was  not  so  much  afFected  as  might  have  been 
expected ;  and  when  they  told  her  that  the  king 
designed  to  declare  her  his  adopted  sister,  to  grant 
her  30001.  a  year  for  her  honourable  support,  and 
to  give  her  precedency  of  all  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
except  his  queen  and  daughters,  she  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied.  She  even  wrote  to  her  brother, 
and  her  family,  at  Henry's  desire,  assuring  them  that 
she  had  been  well  used  in  England,  where  she  re- 
solved to  remain,  that  she  was  perfectly  pleased 
with  her  situation,  and  entreated  them  not  to  be 
offended  at  any  thing  that  had  happened. 

The  king's  marriage  with  Catherine  -Howard  pro- 
bably followed  soon  after  his  divorce :  it  being  c^e* 
brated  privately,  the  exact  date  of  it  is  not  known ; 
but  she  was  presented  to  the  whole  court  as  queen 
on  the  8th  of  August,    lienry  was  so  much  charmed 
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with  his  new  consort  that  he  commanded  his  almo- 
ner  to  compose  a  form  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
the  felicity  he  now  enjoyed,  and  on  All  Saints  day^ 
when  tie  received  the  sacrament,  he  publicly  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  the  happy  life  he  now  led,  and 
hoped  to  lead,  with  his  beloved  queen. 

The  king's  councils  being  now  directed  by  Nor- 
folk and  Gardiner,  a  furious  persecution  commenced 
against  the  protestants  who  spoke  against  the  cor- 
poreal presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  while 
Henry  exerted  his  violence  against  the  catholics 
who  denied  his  own  supremacy ;  and  a  foreigner,  at 
that  time  in  England,  nad  reason  to  say,  that  those 
who  were  against  the  pope  were  burned,  and  those 
who  were  for  him  were  hanged. 

Though  the  spirit  of  the  English  seemed  totally 
sunk  under  Henry's  tremendous  despotism,  there 
appeared  some  symptoms  of  discontent :  an  incon* 
siderable  rebellion  broke  out  in  Yorkshire,  which 
was  soon  suppressed,  but  it  was  the  occasion  of 
much  bloodshed  on  the  scafTold.  The  most  illus- 
trious of  the  victims  was  the  aged  countess  of  Salis- 
bury, mother  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  the  last  of  the 
royal  race  of  the  Pl^ntagenets, 

Ann.  1541. 

Henry  apprehending  an  attack  upon  his  territories 
in  France,  repairs  the  fortifications  of  Calais  and 
Guines  and  strengthens  the  garrisons.  He  then 
sets  out  with  his  queen  and  court  on  a  progress  into 
the  norths  receives  the  submissions  and  considerable 
presents  of  money  from  the  towns,  the  nobility,  and 
the  clergy,  who  wished  to  conciliate  his  favour,  and 
efface  the  remembrance  of  their  late  conduct  The 
king  and  court  of  England  remained  twelve  days  at 
York,  where  James  V.  king  of  Scotland  had  agreed 
tp  have  an  interview  with  Jiis  majesty.    But  that 
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prince  was  persuaded  by  his^lergy  to  stay  at  home, 
and  Henry,  irritated  at  this  disappointment,  returned 
into  the  south,  fully  determined  on  a  war  with  Scot* 
land.  ^  ^ 

While  Henry,  more  and  more  captivated  every 
day  with  the  queen's  accomplishments,  thought  his 
happiness  as  unalterable  as  it  was  complete;  one 
John  Lascelles  brought  intelligence  of  her  dissolute 
lifetoCranmer,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  told 
him  that  his  sister,  formerly  a  servant  to  the  duchess 
dowager  of  Norfolk,  had  given  him  a  particular  ac- 
countof  the  queen'sincontinence.  Derham  and  Man- 
noc,  both  servants  to  the  old  duchess,  had  been  admit- 
ted to  Catherine's  bed  ;  and  she  had  even  taken  so 
httle  care  to  conceal  her  shame,  that  three  different 
female  servants  had  frequently  slept  all  night  in  the 
same  bed  with  her  and  Derham.  Mannoc  discovered 
such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  her  person  to  some 
of  his  fellow  servants^  as  he  could  not  have  obtained 
without  the  most  criminal  familiarity.  Cranmer 
consulted  the  chancellor  and  the  earl  of  Hertford. 
They  all  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to.  com* 
municate  this  disagreeable  information  to  the  king, 
and  that  unpleasant  task  was  laid  upon  the  arch* 
bishop. 

The  king  returned  from  the  north  in  the  end  of 
October,  took  the  sacrament  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  renewed  his- public  thanks  to  God  for  the 
happiness  he  enjoyed  with  his  queen.  The  very 
neKt  day  Cranmer  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  and 
said  not  a  word  about  the  queen ;  but  as  he  was 
taking  his  leave,  he  put  into  his  majesty's  hands  the 
paper  containing  Lascelles's  declaration.  Henry, 
who  was  then  in  the  height  of  his  dotage  upon  the 
queen^  at  first  exclaimed  in  rage  that  it  was  false, 
that  it  was  impossible ;  but  when  observing  more 
coolly  how  particular  the  information  w^s,  he  re- 
solved to  make  ^n  enquiry,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
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to  give  Tio  alarm  to  tbdiqaeen,  and  to  raise  no  scan* 
dal.  Lascelles  wdB  examined,  and  persisted  in  his 
former  narrative.  His  sister  coniirn>ed  every  thing 
he  had  said,  and  added  other  circumstances  and 
evidences.  Upon  this  Derham  and  Mannoc  were 
arrested  and  privately  examined ;  when  they  found 
that  all  was  discovered,  they  confessed  the  qneeu^s 
goilt  and  their  own,  and  gave  still  further  informa- 
tion, by  impeaching  the  old  lady  Rocheford,  who 
had  formerly  been  so  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
death  of  Ann  Boleyn.  They  accused  her  of  hav-* 
ing  introduced  one  Culpepper  into  the  queen's 
bedroom,  who  stayed  with  her  from  eleven  at  night 
till  f  >ur  in  the  morning. 

When  all  this  was  reported  to  the  king  he  burst 
into  tears,  bitterly  bewailing  his  unhappiness.  The 
<|neen  was  now  removed  to  Sion,  but  without  any 
indication  of  unkindness  or  disgrace.  There  she 
was  examined,  and  at  first  denied  every  thing ;  but 
when  she  saw  that  her  accomplices  were  her  accu^ 
sers,  she  confessed  her  incontinence  before  marriage, 
but  denied  any  violation  of  her  marriage  vows.  In 
this  however  she  was  not  believed,  as  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry,  her  criminal  correspondence  with 
Culpepper  was  ascertained.  Besides  she  had  pro- 
cured a  place  at  court  for  Derham,  and  taken  into 
her  service  one  of  the  women  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  sleep  with  her  and  him.  On  these  dis- 
coveries Derham  and  Culpepper  were  imprisoned, 
tried,,  found  guilty,  and  executed  December  IGth 
at  Tyburn.  The  queen  and  lady  Rocheford  were  sent 
to  the  tower.  The  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  the 
queen's  grandmother,  lord  William  Howard,  her 
vncle,  and  several  other  relations  and  servants  of 
the  family,  were  found  guilty  of  misprision  of  trea- 
son, for  concealing  her  vicious  conduct,  and  con* 
demned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  As  to  the 
^ueen^  the  king  resolved  to  throw  the  odium  of  heir 
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death  upon  the  parliament^  who  had  always  heea 
the  ready  ministers  of  all  his  severities. 

The  Bishoprics  of  Chester,  Peterborough,  GIout 
cester,  and  Oxford  were  founded  by  the  king  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  as  well  as  that  of  Westminster; 
but  the  latter  continued  only  nine  years, 

Ann^  1542, 

A  new  parliament  met  January  16th,  and  was 
opened  by  the  chancellor  with  a  very  long  speech^ 
as  full^s  usual  of  the  most  nauseous  flattery  on 
Henry's  wisdom  and  virtues.  Every  time  he  was 
named  in  the ,  speech,  all  the  lords  and  commons 
bowed  almost  to  the  ground,  to  signify  their  appro- 
bation  of  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him. 

This  parliament  vi^as  principally  called  to  dispose 
of  the  queen,  and  they  set  about  that  business  with* 
out  delay.  A  bill  of  attainder  of  Catherine  Howard* 
Jate  queen  of  England,  and  lady  Rocheford  for  high 
treason,  of  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  lord  William 
floward,  and  others,  for  misprision  of  treason,  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  peers,  January  21st,  and 
read  a  firstjtime.  The  king  did  not  seem  to  approve 
the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  house  on 
that  occasion,  as  the  lord  Chancellor  acquainted 
them,  January  3 1st,  that  a  belter  method  had  oc-* 
curred  to  the  king's  council,  viz.  to  petition  the  king 
to  grant  his  permission  to  them  to  proceed  and 
finish  the  queen's  cause,  and  that  he  would  then 
give  his  royal  assent,  not  in  person,  lest  that  shoul4 
revive  his  sorro\y,  bat  by  commission  ;  and  that  he 
would  grafi6uslif  pardon  the  members  of  his  partial 
menty  if  in  tlie  course  of  this  busiiiess.  any  of  tfiem 
spoke  disrespectfully  oj  the  queen.  This  method 
was  adopted  of  course,  and  next  day,  the  chancellor 
reported  to  the  house,  that  their  petitions  had  been, 
preseiited  tg  the  kipg,  an4  that  he  had  been  graciously 
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pleased  to  grant  them  all.  On  the  1 1th  of  Febni* 
ary  the  chancellor  produced  before  both  houses^  the 
two  acts  of  attainder,  signed  by  the  king  as  an 
evidence  of  his  assent.  The  day  after  the  queen 
and  lady  Rocheford  were  beheaded  on  a  scafibld  in 
the  tower. 

The  act  of  attainder  of  the  queen  contained  m^ 
veral  curious  claasea.'  By  one  of  them,  it  was  made 
high  treason  to  conceal  the  incontinence  of  the 
queen  for  the  time  being.  By  another  it  was  de^ 
clared  that  if  the  king  or  any  of  his  successors^ 
should  intend  to  marry  any  woman,  believing  her 
to  be  a  clean  and  ^ure  maid,  and  she  not  beiag  so^ 
did  not  reveal  the  same  to  the  king,  it  should  be 
high  treason;. and  if  any  other  person  knew  her 
not  to  be  a  maid  and  clid  not  reveal  it,  it  should  be^ 
misprision  of  treason.  By  another,  it  was  made  high 
treason  in  the  queen  or  prince's  wife,  to  solicit  by 
mords  or  message  to  intrigue  with  them,  and  in  any 
person  in  like  manner  to  solicit  them,  and  in  all 
their  confidents  and  abettors.  ( Statutes y  S3  Henry 
vUi.  c.  2\.J  These  indelicate  and  shameful  laws 
were  repeded  in  the  first  year  of  the  succeeding 
reign.    .  ^ 

The  king  sends  an  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  perpetual  treaty 
of  peace  atid  amity.  The  French  ministry  discovers 
no  favourable  dispositions ;  the  negociation  dege- 
nerates into  angry  altercations.  The  ambassador* 
perceiving  that  there  could  be  no  reliance  on  the 
friendship  of  France  returns  to  England.  The  king 
of  Scotland,  desirous  to  avoid  a  war,  sends  ambassa- 
<]ors  to  the  court  of  England  to  pacify  his  lincle  and 
regain  his  amity,  but  they  meet  with  a  very  cold  re- 
ception, and  the  army  designed  for  an  invasion  of 
Scotland  being  now  ready,  Henry  published  a  long 
declaration  of  war,  in  which  he  insisted  at  great 
kngth  on  several  motives  of  complaint;  but  ho 
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took  cafe  not  to  mention  his  real  inducement  to 
this  war,  which  was  to  compel  king  James  to  give 
up  his  alliance  with  France^  and  enter  into  an  intt-^ 
^ate  union  with  England. 

The  English  army,  twenty  thousand  men  strong, 
entered  Scotland  on  the  2Jst  of  October,  burnt 
several  villages  with  the  town  and  abbey  of  Kelso, 
and  eight  days  after  returned  to  Berwick.  As  soon 
as  the  English  retreated,  the  Scots  prepared  to 
invade  England.  King  James,  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  thousand  men,  advanced  to  Caerlaverock, 
where  he  remained;  but  when  his  troops  arrived 
at  Solway-Moss,  and  were  ready  to  enter  England, 
Oliver  Sinclair,  the  king's  hated  minion,  was  pro- 
claimed general,  which  threw  the  whole  army  into 
confusion,  and, it  was  ready  to  disband,  when  a  smalt 
body  of  English  appeared,  and  to  their  great  surprise 
met  with  no  resistance.  The  Scots  immediately  took 
to  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the  enemy.  Few 
wc^e  killed,  but  a  great  many  were  taken  prisoners, 
with  some  of  the  principal  nobility.  On  receiving 
this  news,  king  James,  who  had  lately  discovered 
symptoms  of  a  disordered  imagination,  became  quite 
frantic,  and  soon  after  sank  into  a  settled  melan- 
choly, of  wliich  he  died  December  14th,  leaving  an 
infant  princess,  only  seven  days  old,  heiress  of  his 
dominions; 

As  soon  as  Henry  received  this  intelligence,  he 
began  to  think  of  a  marriage  between  his  son  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  the  infant  queen  of  Scotland  ; 
with  this  view  he  invited  his  prisoners  to  a  royal 
feast  at  Hampton-court,  where  the  project  of  the 
marriage  was  introduced.  The  king  observing  that 
it  was  approved  by  the  Scots  lords  and  gentlemen, 
proposed  to  give  them  their  liberty  on  condition 
that  they  should  promote  the  marriage  with  all  their 
power,  and  give  hostages  for  their  return,  if  they 
proved  unsuccessful.    They  joyfully  accepted  these 
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eondilions ;  visited  the  prince  of  Wales  at  Etifielcl 
on  their  joufney  homeward,'  and  delivered  their 
hostages  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  at  Newcastle* 

Ann.  1548. 

The  bishopric  of  Bristol  was  founded  by  the  king 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

A  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  and  amity  between 
Ihe  emperor  and  the  king  of  England  and  their 
successors  is  concluded  and  signed  by  their  pieni^ 
potentiaries,  February  11th.  By  one  article  the 
two  confederates  agree  to  demand  of  the  king  of 
France,  ^'  that  he  should  break  ojff  all  intercourse 
with  and  recall  his  residents  from  Turkey  ;  that  he 
thottld  repay  all  the  losses  sustained  by  Christendom 
by  the  Turks,  through  his  rnanagemejit ;  that  hd 
should  make  peace  with  the  emperor,  in  order  that 
the  latter  may  be  able  to  defend  Christendom  i 
and  that  he  should  immediately  pay  the  king  of 
England  all  the  arrears  of  his  perpetual  pension, 
dnd  give  lands  as  a  security  for  the  regular  pay*. 
ment  of  it  in  future."  If  the  king  of  France 
did  not  comply  with  these  conditions,  which 
they  were  very  sure  he  would  not,  they  then  agree 
to  declare  war  against  him,  the  emperor  claiming 
Burgundy,  and  the  king  of  England  the  crown  of 
France ;  and  that  they  should  not  make  peace  but 
by  mutual  consent. 

AA^r  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  both  princes 
immediately  prepared  for  war,  and  Henry  held  a 
session  of  parliament  in  order  to  obtain  supplies. 
The  parliament  granted  him  a  subsidy,  to  be  paid  in 
three  years,  and  assessed  in  proportion  with  the 
value  of  the  goods  of  each  individual:  the  lowest 
rate  per  pound  was  four  pence,  and  the  highest 
three'  shillings;  all  strangers,  as  welt  denizens  as 
cithers,  double  the  sum.     The  clergy  of  both  pro« 
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vinces  in  convocation  grants  a  subsidy  of  six  shiU 
lings  in  the  pound  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
to  be  paid  in  three  years^  and  this  grant  was  confirm* 
ed  by  an  act  of  parliamant. 

A  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded  with  Scotland, 
July  1st,  as  well  as  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  the 
infant  queen  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  It.  was  agreed 
that  Henry  might  send  a  nobleman  with  his  lady 
and  family,  to  reside  with  the  queen,  and  assist  in 
taking  care  pf  her  health  and  education,  and  thafc 
when  she  was  ten  years  of  age  she  should  be  con* 
ducted  to  Berwick,  and  there  delivered  to  saidi 
honourable  persons  as  were  appointed  to  receive 
her,  but  that  the  marriage  should  be  solemnized  by 
proxies  before  she  left  Scotland 

An  act  was  passed  in  this .  session,  January  Q2d^ 
by  which  the  liberty  of  reading  the  English  bibles  in 
the  churches  was  taken  away,  and  they  were  re-» 
moved.  None  under  the  rank  of  gentlemen  were 
permitted  to  have  English  bibles  in  their  possession, 
or  to  read  them  in  private ;  and  the  English  people 
were  to  regulate  their  faith  and  practice  by  the  in* 
junctions  published  or  to  be  published  by  the  king. 
For  the  first  offence  they  were  to  recant,  for  the 
second,  to  bear  a  faggot,  and  for  the  third,  to  be 
burnt.  ( Statutes y  34  Henry  viiL  c.  l.J  Henry  thu% 
depriving  his  subjects  of  the  use  of  scriptures  in  their 
own  language,  intended  that  the  christian  doctrines 
he  himself  might  be  ple^d  to  adopt,  should  be 
the  general  laws  of  the  chu^'ch  in  England.  As 
soon  as  the  Parliament  had  declared  in  1 54 1,  thsit 
all  spiritual  supremacy  was  vested  in  the  king's 
person,  he  published  a  small  volume,  called  l^ie 
Institution.qf  a  C/iristian  Man^  which  was  received 
by  the  convocation,  and  voted  to  be  the  infallible 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  A  committee  of  bishops 
and  doctors  was  now  appointed  to  prepare  or  revise 
a  new  compendium  of  religious  instructions,  which 
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was  published  May  29tb,  with  this  title,  "  A  neces* 
son/  Doctrine  and  Erudiiionjor  any  Christian  Man^ 
set  forth  by  the  King's  Majesty.^'  All  the  people 
of  England. were  to  regulate  their  faith  and  practice, 
by  the  contents  of  this  royal  publication,*  till  the 
king  thought  proper  to  change  his  opinion,  and  then 
they  were  bound  by  an  act  of  Parliament  to  make  a 
similar  change  in  their  opinions.  Henry  soon  after 
published  a  manual  of  prayers,  which  he  strictly 
commanded  all  hi's  subjects  to  use  in  their  private 
devotions,  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  other  prayers 
in  their  closets.  TWs  was  called  the  king's  primer 
book. 

The  king  marries  Catherine  Par,  widow  of  lord 
Latimer,  July  12th,  and  thus,  confirms,  what  had 
been  formerly  foretold  in  jest,  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  espouse  a  vrfdow,  as  the  late  act  of  parli- 
ament bad  rendered  him  too  dangerous  a  gallant  for 
maiden  ladies. 

The  campaign  on  the  continent  opens  with  a 
victory  gained  by  the  duke  of  Cleves,  Francis's  ally, 
over  the  forces  of  the  Em{x*ror.  Francis  makes 
himself  master,  without  resistance,  of  the  whole 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  takes  Landrecy,  and  adds  new 
fortifications  to  it.  Charles,  having  at  last  assemb}ed 
a  powerful  army,  takes  almost  every  fortress  in  the 
Duchy  of  Cleves,  and  reduces  the  duke  to  accept  of 
tlie  terms  he  prescribes  to  him.  Being  joined  by 
a  body  of  six  thousandEtiglish,  he  besieges  Landrecy 
and  covers  the  siege  with  an  army  of  above  forty 
thousand  men.  %  Francis  advances  with  an  army  not 
much  inferior,  as  if  he  intended  to  give  battle  or 
oblige  the  emperor  to  raise  the  siege,  but  while  the 
two  armies  were  facing  each  other,  Francis  ifbund 
means  of  throwing  succour  into  Landrecy  and  made 
a  skilful  retreat.  As  the  season  was  far  advanced 
the  emperor  found  it  necessary  to  go  into  winter 
quarters. 
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In  the  mean  tin!^  affairs  had  takeri  a  very  tin* 
favourable  turn  hi  Scotlatid.  Cardinal  Beaton  had 
called  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  ^t  St.  Andrew's,  to 
whom  he  represented  that  if  the  marriage  of  the 
queen  with  the  prince  of  Wales  was  not  prevented, 
they  would  be  ruined :  he  obtained  from  them  a 
gre^t  sum  of  money  which  he  employed  in  en- 
couraging his  own  partiilans,  and  to  gain  dome  o£ 
the  other  party.  Th^  queen  mother,  though  ^he 
made  the  fairest  professions  to  the  English  ambas^ 
sador,  co-operated  secretly  both  against  the  match 
with  England,  and  against  the  governor  Hamilton^ 
whose  weakness  and  irresolution  gave .  the  greatest 
advantage  to  his  enemies.  To  keep  him  steady, 
tienry  directed  his  ambassador  to  promise  the 
princess  Elizabeth  in  marriage  to  his  son,  lord  Ha« 
milton;  but  the  queen  and  cardinal  were  more 
successful  in  the  various  arts  they  etn  ployed  to  roase 
his  feats.  After  wavering  some  time  between  the 
two  parties,  the  governor  resolved  at  last  to  abandon 
that  which  had  raised  him  to  the  governtoent,  and 
would  have  supported  him,  and  to  throw  himself 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  other  party,  who  made  him 
many  specious  but  fallacious  prorniscls.  '  He  publicly 
abjured  the  doctrines. of  the  refoi-mer^y and  put  his 
son  lord  Hamilton  into  the  cardinal's  hands  to  be 
educated  by  him,  or  rather  as  a  hostage  for  his  owa 
fidelity  to  his  new  engagements.  The  cardinal's 
party  being  thus  strengthened  by  the  accession  of 
the  governor  and  such  of  his  friends  who  followed 
him,  he  proceeded  to  tbe  coronation  of  the  infant 
queei^,  September  0th,  When  she  was  only  ^bout  tea 
months  old.        ./'";     y  ;        '     = 

Henry  being  informed  of  it  plrritily  perceived  that 
the  predominant  party  wei*e  in  the  interest  of  Francfc 
and  Rome,  and  would  not  fulfiV  the  treaty  of  mar- 
riage unless  they  were  compelled  to  it.  Hd  resolved 
therefore  to  ren6w  the  war,  and  began  Hy  sei:iing  all 

■VOL.    II.  h 
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the  Scotch  ships  in  the  ports  of  England,  and  by 
encouraging  the  English  borderers  to  make  incur* 
sions  into  Scotland.  These  measures  inflamed  the 
rage  of  the  Scots  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  whole 
nation  were  sdaiost  unanimously  against  the  marriage 
smd  peace  with  England.  This  disposition  of  the 
people  encouraged  Uie  governor  to  call  a  parliament, 
which  declared  December  11th,  that  Henry  had 
Tiolated  the  treaty  of  peace,  on  consideration  of 
which  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  their  queen 
and  the  prince  of  Wales  had  been  agreed  on  ; 
^*  therefore,  my  lord  governor  and  the  three  estates 
in  parliament  have  declared,  and  do  declare,  the 
said  treaties  to  be  expired,  and  not  to  be  kept  in 
tinte  coming,  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  by  law, 
equity,  and  reason."     C Register  of  Parliaments^ 

^  On  the  same  day  two  ambassadors  from  the  king 
of  France  ajipeared  in  parliament,  sent,  as  they  said^ 
to  renew  all  the  ancient  treaties  between  France  and 
Scotland,  to  make  new  ones,  and  to  offer  them  as- 
sistance against  the  king  of  JEkigland.  -The  parlia- 
ment appointed  the  cardinal,  the  earls  of  Argyle  and 
Murray,  lord  St.  John,  and  sir  Adam  Otterburn  to 
treat  with  these  ambassadors  for .  renewing  the  old 
and  making  a  new  alliance  between  the  two  na- 
tions. 

Ann.  lS44f^ 

The  king  assembles  his  parfiament  January  14th, 
to  be  provided  with  the  necessary  supplies  for  a  war 
against  both  France  and  Scotland.  A  bill  is  passed 
a  few  days  after  for  confirming  the  change  of  the 
king's  title  from  lord  of  Ireland  to  king* of  Ireland* 
Another  bill  settles,  February  Qth,  the  rule  of  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  r  1st,  on  Edward  prince  of 
Wales  and  his  lawful  i^sue :  2d,  on  the  king's  issue 
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by  his  present  or  any  future  queen :  ^d^  on  the 
princess  Mary  and  her  lawful  issue :  4th9  on  the 
princess  Elizabeth  and  her  lawful  issue ;  and  failing 
all  these^  on  such  as  the  king  pleased  to  appoint  by 
letters  patent  or  by  his  last  will. 

No  subsidy  was  granted  in  this  session,  a9  no  de- 
mand was  made  for  it ;  but  an  act  was  passed  to 
release  the  king  from  all  obligation  to  pay  any  sum 
of  money  he  had  borrowed  on  the  security  of  privy 
seals ;  and  if  all  or  any  part  of  these  sums  had  been 
paid  by  the  king,  it  was  to  be  refunded^  or  if  any 
person  bad  sold  has. privy  seal  to  another^  he  was  to 
restore  the  price.  This  act  was  undoubtedly  a  gross 
violation  of  the  first  and  plainest  principles  of  justice, 
as  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  from  the  first  act 
of  that  kind  that  hi^l  been  passed,  these  loans  were 
far  from  being  voluntary,  therefore  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  this  measure  had.  any  tendency  to 
prevent  or  invalidate  all  loans  contracted  by  govern- 
ment without  being  sanctioned  by  parliament.  . 

The  more  Henry's  despotism  grew  inveterate,  the 
more  he  disliked  parliamentary  forms,  especially  in 
all  cases  wherein  he  could  not  command  and  was 
obliged,  to  demand ;  very  few  parliaments  would 
have  been  called  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  reign,  had 
he  not  ever  found  in  them  the  most  passive  and 
servile  instruments  of  bis  will  and  caprices.  This 
accounts  for  his  not  making  any  demand  of  subsidy 
in  this  session  ;  but  as  bis  wars  both  in  France  and 
Scotland,  as  well  as  his  usual  prodigality,  had  in-* 
volved  him  in  great  expence,  he  found  other  means 
of  filling  his  exchequer.  Notwithstanding  the  for-* 
mer  abolition  of  his  debts,  he  yet  required  new  loans 
from  his  subjects ;  he  enhanced  gold  from  forty-five 
to  forty-eight  shillings  an  ounce,  and  silver  from 
three  snillings  and  nine  pence  to  four  shillings,  under 
the  pretence  of  preventing  the  money  from  being 
exported    He  even  coined  some  base  money  and 
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ordered  U  to  be  oorresit*  He  mmed  commissioners 
for  levying^  a  benevolence,  by  which  expedient  he 
extorted  aboot  se\'eiU:y.  thousMd  pounds.  Read,  an 
old  aldermatt  i)f  London^^  having  refuasd  to 'Con^ 
tribute,  was  inrolled  a»  n  Ibot  soldier  in  the  ^oottisfa* 
wars  and  taken  prisonevi!  .Some  others,  equally  re- 
fractorvy  ^'6ne  tbro^vnkito  priscDn,  and  did  not^obtaoiB 
their  hberty  'without  paykig  a  large  composition* 

Henry  beuig  swiiicientlyr '  provided  wkh  money 
opened  the  campaign  by  a  foinridable  invasion  of 
ScKPtkiiidL  '  His- anny,  eommanded  •  by  the  edrl  of 
JElertfendt^i  finding  no  resistance,  plimderedmid  burnt 
tile  toivna,  Viittagesy  genclemeii^s  seats,  nmed  the 
richest  part  dtf  the  country^i  and  af^  having  cbn^ 
^n  incmcfible  fmscbief  being  weary  with  destveying^ 
and  loaded  with  ^Jkooty,:  they  reluirnefd  ta  Leitb^ 
wttdre  they  had  landed,  burnt  thai  place,  demoUsb^ 
the  mole,  eAibarked  May  1 5th,  and  set  saiL  i^ut 
the  expeditibn^  fav  ftom  pM^motmg  the  udoii  of  t)Hf 
two  kingdmis  by  ttie  marriage  of  the  ptrince^  of 
Wales  with  the  young  prinqess^of  Scotland,  rendered 
it'  neavly  diaaperater  • 

T&eopisrttliom'in  Scotland  weteaoon  followed  by 
Hemy*S'  eocp^ditioH  iffca<  France,^  in  coiise(}utoe)&  oi 
the  plan  that<  liad  been  sc^ttkd  between  him  andthd 
empevor.  Wt  sent  his  avmy  to  the  continetM;  id  three 
divisioivs,  atid^  went  hiitfsdf  niitb  a  numeroua  train 
of  no\Ae^  OKi  board  ^  b<dautiful  ship,  whose  aaila^ 
irere  ofdotbof  gold,  and  kmlded  July  J 4thy  at  Calais^ 
where  he  spent  nearly  two  months*  He  tb^n  joined 
the  two  nit^isiona  of  H^  aitmy  befoi^  Bbulogne; 
wb^h' soon- after  siurrend^ed  on  honourable  terms. 
s  Ftiancia  &  sensible  that  kecc«ild  not  long  contend 
agstim^  two  such  powerfo)  ad^rsaries  aa  the  empero# 
and  the  Uing  of  Engknd^  endeavoured  to  disunite 
them^  and  made  application  to  each  of  them  for  a  sepa- 
rate peaee#  His  ambassadors  arrived  at  a  castle  nea^ 
the*  English  camp/  where  tbey  opened  a  negociation, 
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vrhich.  was  only  intended  to  conceal  a  more  serious 
one  that  was  cahied  on  with  great  secrecy  by  a 
dominican  friar  with  the  emperor,  and  terminated 
September  19th,  in  a  separate  peace  between  Charles 
and  Francis,  without  the  least  regard   to  the  king 
of  England.    The  French  ambassadors  immediately 
broke  off  their  conferences  and  retired.    The  duke 
of  Norfolk^  who  besieged  Montreuil  in  conjunction 
with    the    imperial    troops,   being  abandoned  by 
them,  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  join  the 
king's  army  at  Boulogne.     In  the  mean  time  the 
dauphin  was  advancing  by  forced  marches  to  attack 
them.    Henry,  sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed  by  the  unexpected  perfidy  of  bis  ally; 
embarked  at  Boulogne,  September  30th,  leaving 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  conduct  the 
remains  of  his  army   to  Calais,  where  they  went; 
October  9th,  and  sailed  for  England.     Thus  ended 
a  campaign,  which,  at  its  opening  threatened  France 
with  the  greatest  calamities. 

The  primate  Cranmer  being  a  zealous  friend  to 
the  reformation,  the  catholic  party,  and  particularly 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk," 
had  long  conceived  a  violent  hatred  against  him  and 
meditated  his  ruin.     They  accordingly  waited  upon 
the  king  about  this  time,  and  bitterly   complain- 
ed that  *'  the  primate  and  his  learned   men  had  so' 
infected  the  whole  realm  with  their  unsavory  doc- 
trine, that  three  parts  of  the  land  were  become 
abominable  heretics  ;  therefore  they  desired  that  the 
archbishop  might  be  committed  to  the  tower  until 
be  might  be  examined.*'    As  the  king  seemed  very 
unwilling  to  grant  their  demand,  they  supported  it 
by  many  strong  arguments,  till  at  length  the  king 
consented  that  they  might  examine  the  archbishop 
before  the  council  next  morning,  and,  if  they  found 
cause^  commit  him  to  the  tower.     About  midnight, 
Henry  sent  a  messenger  to  the  archbishop  desiring 
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him  to  come  and  speak  with  him  immediately.  On 
his  arriving  the  king  informed  him  of  what  had  taken 
place.  Cranmer  humbly  thanked  his  majesty  for 
his  kind  warning,  and  was  content  to  be  committed 
to  the  tower  for  the  trial  of  his  doctrine,  provided  he 
might  have  a  fair  trial.  "  No,  my  lord,  not  so,"  said 
the  king,  "  I  have  a  better  regard  for  you  than  to 
suffer  your  enemies  to  overthrow  you,  which  they 
would  easily  do,  by  procuring  three  or  four  false 
knaves  to  witness  against  you,  and  condemn  you. 
Appear  before  the  council,  require  them  to  produce 
your  accusers,  and  if  they  refuse,  shew  them  this 
ring  (giving  him  a  ring)^  which  they  well  know 
that  I  use  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  call  matters 
from  the  council  into  my  own  hands/' 

The  primate  was  sent  for  by  the  council  early  next 
morning,  and  when  he  arrived  he  was  not  admitted 
before  having  stood  an  hour  in  the  anti-chamber 
among  servants.  The  king  being  informed  of  it  was 
much  offended.  ^^  Have  they  served  my  lord  so  ?" 
said  he ;  *'•  it  is  well  enough,  I  shall  talk  with  them 
by  and  by.*'  When  Cranmer  was  called  in  to  the 
council,  and  required  to  see  his  accusers  face  to 
face  before  he  was  committed,  he  was  refused.  He 
then  presented  them  the  ring,  which  put  a  stop  to 
all  proceedings.  They  waited  in  a  body  on  the  king^ 
who  received  them  with  a  stern  countenance,  re- 
proved them  severely  for  their  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  the  primate ;  and  then  added,  "  I  would 
you  should  well  understand,  that  I  account  my  lord 
of  Canterbury  as  faithful  a  man  towards  me  as  ever 
was  prelate  in  this  realm,  and  one  to  whom  I  am 
many  ways  beholden  by  the  faith  I  owe  unto  Gody 
(laying  his  hand  on  his  heart) ;  and  whoever  loves 
me,  will  regard  him  on  that  account."  This 
gave  such  a  check  to  Crdnmer's  enemies,  that  they 
made  no  more  attempts  against  him  during  tbi9 
reign. 
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This  instance  of  apparent  justice,  friendship, 
gratitude,  the  only  one  perhaps  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  whole  reign  of  Henry,  was  highly  extolled 

'  by  his  base  adulators,  but  it  was  considered  on  a 
very  different  aspect  by  those  who  knew  that  Cran- 
mer,  on  account  of  his  great  learning  and  abilities, 
was  the  real  author  of  that  reformation  so  much 
boasted  of  by  Henry  as  his  own  work,  though  the 
part  he  had  acted  in  it  was  that  only  whi6h  could 
«uit  the  rash  violence  of  his  temper,  the  fittest  of  all 
characters  to  destroy  every  thing,  the  most  unfit  of 
all  to  create  or  produce  any  thing  good ;  besides 
that,  the  doctrines,  regulations,  instructions,  and 
prayer  books^  subscribed  and  published  by  Henry 

•  for  the  use  of  his  new-modelled  church,  were  all 
composed  by  Cranmer,  and  therefore  that  the  king 
in  interfering  so  powerfully  to  save  his  life,  had  been 
actuated  only  by  the  consciousness  that  the  primate 
was  his  chief  and  most  necessary  instrument  in  re- 
ligious matters,  and  without  which  he  was  incapable 
of  doing  anything. 

Ann.  1545. 

The  dauphin  makes  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  take  Boulogne  by  surprise,  and  leaves  the  Mar- 
shal de  Biez  to  harass  the  garrison  and  protect  the 
workmen  employed  in  building  a  fort  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  supplies 
from  England ;  but  the  earl  of  Hertford  attacked 
him  with  a  small  army,  and  compelled  him  to  retire 
to  a  greater  distance. , 

Henry  preparing  for  another  oampaign,  recurs 
again  to  the  illegal  method  of  levying  benevolences, 
and  appoints  commissioners  in  all  parts  of  the  king* 
dom,  to^  persuade  or  rather  to  compel  the  king's 
ioving  subjects  to  make  him  a  free  gift, 

Francis  collects  a  fleet  pf  two  hundred  S9il  at 
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Havre  de  Grace.  An  army  embarked  on  board  this 
fleet,  which  was  commanded  by  admiral  d' Annebaut, 
arrived  at  St  Helen's  July  18th,  cannonaded  the 
English  fleet  in  Portsmouth  road,  and  landed  some 
troops  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  re-embarked 
after  skinnishii^  some  days  with  the  militia  of  the 
country.  Henry  had  taken  into  his  pay  ten  thou* 
aand  lansquenets,  and  four  thousand  horses,  levied 
in  Germany  ;  but  the  emperor  refused  them  a  pas-- 
8age  through  his  territories,  a  disappointment  which 
pbliged  Henry  to  remain  on  the  defensive  ^U  thi$ 
pampaign, 

The  interest  of  money  was  fixed  at  ten  per  cent. ; 
^d  if  any  person  took  more,  he  was  to  forfeit  three 
times  the  sum  lent,  the  one  half  to  Ihe  king  and  thei 
other  to  the  informer.     (37  Henry  VIII.  c.  Q.) 

In  the  beginning  of  June  the  Scots  raise  an  army 
pf  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  being  reinforced  by 
their  French  auxiliaries,  amounting  to  three  thou- 
sand foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  commanded  by 
Montgomery,  lord  of  Lorges ;  they  march  to  the 
Tweed,  and  send  some  flying  parties  to  plunder  the 
English  borders  ;  but  the  French  commander  urg- 
ing them  to  invade  England  in  a  body,  they  disband 
and  return  home.  After  their  retreat  the  earl  of 
Hertford  with  twelve  thousand  men,  enters  Scotlan4 
^nd  plunders  the  Merse. 

The  produce  of  the  late  benevolences,  though 
considerable,  being  insufficient  for  the  expencps  of 
the  war,  and  for  all  other  Henry's  wants,  he  sum- 
moned a  parliament  November  2Sd,  who  granted 
him  a  subsidy  of  two  shillings  and  eightpence  oq 
goodp,  and  four,  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  to 
be  paid  jn  two  years.  The  clergy  in  cpnvocatioq 
granted  him  likewise  six  shillings  in  the  pound  of 
their  benefices,  and  tl>e  grant  was  confirm,ed  by 
parliament.  He  obtained  besides  from  the  libe^a^ 
obsequiousness  pf  this  parUwnent  another  ?^ti;aQr- 
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dinary  grant,  of  much  more  iroportance.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  there  remained  a  great 
number  of  colleges,  chapels,  chantries^  hospitals, 
and  other  fraternities  of  secular  priests,  endowed 
with  lands,  rents,  and  stipends,  for  saying  a  certain 
number  of  masses  for  the  souls  of  their  founders  and 
their  families.  Henry  had  tried  to  prevail  on  th^ 
possessors  of  these  foundations  to  surrender  theirs 
endowments  to  the  crown,  and  he  had  got  by  that 
means  the  possession  of  twenty-four  of  them*  But 
that  dilatory  way  could  not  long  suit  his  temper. 
The  parliament  at  one  blow  dissolved  them  alj,  and 
gave  their  houses,  lands,  and  goodsi  of  every  kind  to 
the  kingt  This  session  was  prorogued  on  Decembe): 
24th^  when  the  king,  after  many  strong  professions 
pf  extraordinary  love  for  all  his  subjects,  thanked 
very  affectionately  both  houses  for  all  their  grants, 
which  he  valued,  (said  he,)  more  for  their  love  from 
which  they  had  proceeded,  than  for  the  money  they 
would  bring,  and  assured  them  that  he  would  make 
a  better  use  of  that  money  than  they  could  either 
inuigine  or  desire. 

Ann.  1546,  1547. 

The  military  operations  of  the  year  1 546  consisted 
in  frequent  skirmishes  between  the  French  and  the 
English,  in  one  of  which  the  latter,  sustained  a  con- 
siderable loss,  and  were  put  to  flight.     Henry  and 
Francis  were  now  so  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  them  was  concluded  June 
7th,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  among  other  con- 
ditions>  that  Francis  should  pay  to  Henry  and  his 
successors  the  pensions  due  by  former  treaties ;  that 
Henry  should  keep  possession  of  Boulogne  eight 
years  without  molestation,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
^hoold  receive  from  Francis  two  millions  of  crowns, 
fLS  the  arrears  of  pensions  and  the  expence  of  keep* 
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ing  up  and  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Boulogne, 
and  tnat  when  that  sum  was  paid  the  king  of  Eng^ 
land  should  surrender  Boulogne  to  the  king  of 
France.  The  Scots  were  included  in  the  treaty,  and 
Henry  engaged  not  to  make  war  upon  them,  if  they 
did  not  give  him  some  new  provocation. 

Henry  growing  more  and  more  corpulent  for  seve- 
ral years,  was  now.  become  very  unwieldy  and  drop- 
sical ;  an  ulcer  had  besides  broken  out  in  one  of  his 
legs,  to  which  the  humours  of  the  body  flowed,  and 
gave  him  great  uneasiness,  which  rendered  him  more 
than  usually  peevish  and  passionate.  To  this  dis- 
eased irritability  the  queen,  who  attended  him  with 
the  most  tender  and  dutiful  care,  had  almost  fallen 
a  sacrifice.  His  favourite  topic  of  conversation  was 
theology,  and  Catherine,  whose  good  sense  enabled 
her  to  discourse  on  any  subject,  had  unwarily  ven- 
tured to  raise  objections  against  his  arguments,  and 
betrayed  her  secret  inclination  to  the  principles  of 
the  reformers.  Henry,  highly  provoked  that  she 
should  presume  to  differ  from  him,  complained  of 
her  obstinacy  to  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
the  chancellor  Wriothesly,  who  gladly  laid  hold  of  the 
opportunity  of  inflaming  his  anger,  by  representing 
the  queen  as  a  most  dangerous  heretic.  Henry, 
hurried  on  by  his  own  impetuous  temper,  and  by 
the  insinuations  of  his  counsellors,  went  so  far  as  to 
dh^ct  the  chancellor  to  draw  up  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  her,  which  he  signed.  This  important 
paper  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  queen's  friends, 
who  immediately  carried  the  intelligence  to  her.  Sen- 
sible of  the  extreme  danger  which  threatened  her, 
she  found  in  her  prudence  and  address  the  means  of 
eluding  it.  She  paid  next  morning  her  usual  visit 
to  the  king,  and  found  him  disposed  to  enter  again 
on  the  same  subject ;  he  even  seemed  to  challenge 
her  to  an  argument  in  divinity.  But  she  modestly 
^declined  the  conversation,  saying,  that  it  did  not 
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become  her>  a  weak  wdman,  to  dispute  with  one 
who  by  his  superior  teaming  was  entitled  to  dictate, 
not  only  to  her,  but  to  the  whole  world ;  and  that 
if  ever  she  had  ventured  to  object  to  any  thing  he  ad- 
vanced, it  was  for  the  sake  of  her  own  instruction, 
and  to  engage  him  into  topics  which  diverted  his 
pains,  and  from  which  she  had  observed  by  frequent 
experience  that  she  reaped  great  profit.  This  sea- 
sonable piece  of  flattery  suddenly  revived  his  affec- 
tion. He  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  assured  her 
of  his  constant  favour  and  protection.  Soon  after 
this,  when  they  were  walking  in  the  garden,  the 
chancellor  entered,  followed  by  a  numerous  escort, 
to  seize  the  queen  and  carry  her  to  the  tower ;  but 
the  king  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  after  treating 
him  very  roughly,  calling  him  knave,  fool,  and 
beast,  he  commanded  him  to  be  gone.  The  queen 
interposing  in  his  favour,  Henry  answered,  smiling^ 
^^  Poor  soul !  you  know  not  how  little  this  man  de- 
serves your  good  offices."  . 

Henry's  jealous  and  tyrannital  disposition,  soured 
by  ill  healthy  burst  out  soon  after  against  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  during  this  whole  reign,  and  even 
a  part  of  the  foregoing^ « had  been  regarded^s  the 
greatest  subject  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  rendered 
considerable  service  to  the  crown.  From  the  fa« 
vours  heaped  on  him,  he  had  acquired  an  immense 
estate.  The  king  had  successively  been  married  :to 
two  of  his  nieces,  and  the  king's  natural  son,  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  had  married  bis  daughter.  But 
these  very  circumstances,  in  proportion  as  they  ex- 
alted the  duke,  raised  the  anxious  jealousy  of  Henry 
about  the  danger  which,  during  his  son's  minority, 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  attempts  of  so  po< 
tent  a  subject,  both  against  public  tranquillity  and 
the  new  ecclesiastical  system.  But  Henry's  displea-*' 
sure  was  still  more  violent  against  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
^n  of  that  nobleman^  since  the  menacing  expression 
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lie  !md  been  ao  Impriideiit  as  to  drop^  when  after 
some  imlbrtunate  rencontres  with  the  French  at  Bou- 
logne^ the  ear)  of  Hertford  had  been  sent  over  to 
command  in  his  place*  Private  orders  were  accor^ 
^inglj  issued  December  1^^  to  arrest  the  doke  and 
his  son^  and  confine  them  in  the  tower. 

The  earl  of  Surrey^  beii^  a  commoner^  was  tried 
at  Guildhall  January  13th,  1557,  before  the  chaii« 
crilor,  the  lord  mayor,  and  other  comoiissioners^ 
ly  a  jury  of  commoners ;  and  as  to  proofs,  neither 

Erliaments  nor  juries  seem  ever  to  have  given,  the 
\%i  attention  to  them  in  any  cause  of  the  crown 
during  this  whole  reign,    Surrey  was  accused  of  en- 
tertaining in  his  family  some  It^ians  who  were  ms^ 
fected  to  be  suspcunts  spies  ;  a  servant  of  his  had  paid 
a  visit  to  cardinal  Pole  in  Italy,  whence  be  was  suspecU 
€d  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  that  obnoxious 
prelate;   .  On  these  accusations,  framed  in  the  xtry 
style  which  has  been  since  employed  in  France  by  the 
revolutionary  tribunals  of  Robespierre,  Surrey  waa 
fcuifid  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  was  beheadied  on 
Jbtmary  1  Qth.     The  day  before,  a  bill  £or  attainting^ 
Ike  duke  of  Noifdk  had  been  brought  Jto  the  house 
of  peej^,  and  read  a  first  time ;  in  the  two  following 
days  it  was  read  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  seni 
to  the  commons,  from  whom  it  was  returned  on  the 
24th..    The  Utl  received  the  royal  assent  by  commis- 
sion en  ihe  ^7th,  and  the  next  day  early  in  the 
morning  the  king  di^d;  his  death  saved  the  duke  of 
fibrfoIk>  as  it  was  not  thought  prcqper  to  begin  the 
new  reign  with  an  execution  of  the  first. nobleman 
in  the  kingdom. 

'H-enry,  by.  his  last  will,  dated  December  30tb^ 
confirmed  the  CH'der  of  succession  lately  settled  by 
the  act  of  parliament  wliich  had  been  passed  Febru* 
ary  7tb,  1544  ;  but  he  obliged  the  two  princessea 
his  daughters,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their 
tiile  to  the  crown,  not  to  marry  without  consent  of 
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the  council  which  be  appointed  for  th«  goV^iti^riireiit 
of  his  minor  son.  After  Ms  own  children,  be  deUled 
the  succession  on  the  marchioness  of  Dorset, 'i^dest 
daog^iter  of  Ins  ^ter  the  French  qtleen,  then  oh  the 
countess  of  Cambeif^land^  the  second  dMgbiefw  lA 
passing  over  the  posterity  of  the  queen  of  Seots^  y* 
eider  sister^'  he  exercised  the  power  granted  h^  the 
act  of  parliament  above  mentioned ;  but  as  he  p^^ 
joined  that  after  the  failure  of  the  Feench  qtl««[«[^ 
posterity  the  'Orown  should  descend  to  the  neKtlaw^ 
fnl  heir,  the  Scottish  line  hanng  not  be^  efxplicillf 
excluded,,  was  eventually  ^itttled  to  it.  He  left 
money  for  masses  to  be  said  for  delivering  his  soiA 
from  purgatdry,  though  the  last  year  he  had  dcistrbf- 
ed  ail  such  foundations,,  a^d  appropriated  to  himsdf 
all  the  rentsrand  possessions  belonging  to  tbeM,  drill 
had  even  left  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  doubtfid  i* 
all  the  articles  of  faith  he  bad  promulgated  ^ra^ 
his  late  years*  ' 

Henry  wais  six  times  marriidi  Two  of  his  tjoeews 
were  beheaded,  two  were  divorced,  one  died  soofA 
sfter  her  marriage,  possessed  of  her  husbtfnd^s  i^e^ 
tion  ;  the  last  narrowly  escaped  the  block  and  sur- 
vived him.  By  his  first  queen,  Catherine  of  Spainl, 
he  had  two  sons,  who  died  in  their  infancy^  and  one 
daughter,  named  Mary,  aftervtards  queen  of  Eng- 
landw  By  his  second  quceni,  Ann  Bdeyn,  l^e  had 
only  a  daughter,  the  illustrbud  EH^abelh,  wfa6  suc- 
ceeded her  sister  Mary  on  the  thronei  By  his  third 
queen^  Jane  Seymour,  he  had  a  son,  nam^- Edward, 
his  immediate  successor*  He  had  no  if^sue  by  his 
thrc»  last  queens.  By  ope  of  his  niistre^se«;  Elizrf- 
beth'  Blount,  he  had  a  natural  son,  nrfW^  l\^x\i)\ 
of  whom  he  was  exceedingly  foftd.  Before  he  was 
seven  years  of  age  he  made,  him  knight  of  the  garter, 
•created  him  earl  of  Nottinghan^,  duke  of  Rit^bmond 
and  Somerset,  appointed  him  wafrden  of  the  marcli^ 
Cowards  •  Scotland,   ami  granted   him   many  great 
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estates.  Henry  died  in  the  fifty  sixth  year  of  his 
age,  after,  a  reSgn  of  thirty-seven  years  and  nine 
months;'-. 

The.only  way  tq  form  an  exact  idea  of  his  charac- 
ter, is  to  consult  his  actions,  and  the  principal  trans- 
aejtions  of  his  reign  ;  as  what  he  was  is  necessarily 
4^vinced  with  more  certainty  from  what  he  did,  than 
fit^m  any  reasoning  or  dissertation^  even  the  most 
imrpurtial. 

.  AU.historians  agree,  that  Henry  was  in  his  youth 
iu)commoitly  handsome,  an  advantage  much  more 
pri^cious  for  a  prince  than  for  any  other  individual, 
as  his  high  rank  rendering  it  more  conspicuous,  it 
never  fails  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  the  most  favourable  dispositions.  Thence  arose 
the  great  expectations  of  the  English  nation  at  the 
beginning  of  Henry  *s  reign.  They  were  not.deceived 
in  the  twelve  first  years,  which  may  be  compared  to 
Xhe  Quinqvennium  Neronis.  Henry  being  naturally 
strong,  dexterous,  and  active,  he  delighted  and  ex- 
celled ill  all  manly  exercises,  and  was  endowed  with 
great  courage  and  intrepidity.  Though  often  duped 
by  the  duplicity  of  others,  he  never  deviated  from 
his  native  candour  and  openness.  He  was  far  from 
being  deficient  in  understanding,  and  spoke  fluently 
several  languages.  These  exterior  accomplishments, 
as  well  as  his  magnificence  and  personal  bravery, 
captivated  the  multitude,  and  gained  him  a  popu- 
larity, which  he  would  have  deserved  and  retained 
for  ever,  had  not  these  amiable  qualities  so  often 
been  obscured,  and  even  annihilated,  by  the  in* 
tractable  violence  of  his  passions,  the  impetuosity 
of  his  temper,  his  obstinacy,  arrogance,  presump- 
tion, injustice,  and  rapacity.  His  profusion  was 
likewise  beyond  all  idea ;  but  this  vice  was  perhaps 
more  beneficial  to  his  country  than  the  opposite 
virtue  would  have  been.  If  Henry  VIII.  had  been 
so  strict  an  economist  as  his  father,  if  he  had  hoard- 
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ed  so  carefully  the  enormous  sums  he  extorted  from 
his  subjects,  and  entirely  applied  to  the  expences  of 
government  the  immense  revenue  and  possessions 
of  the  clergy ;  |>ariiament  oot  being  accessary  for 
obtaining  supplies  no  longer  wanted,  it  i$  f^jr  from 
being  improb^^ble  th^jb  the  ngieetings  of  these  as- 
semblies might  have  ^oon  beqome  as  obsolete  as  were 
those  of  the  etat^  getwrau^'  in  France  in  the  two; 
last  centuries  previous  to  the  revolution.  Heocy 
himself  had  already  hegan  to  summon  the  parli^rpent 
only  twice  in  fourteen  years,  ,and.  probably  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  prolong. still. further  the  inter* 
vals  between  the  sessions,  had  he  not  found  in  those 
assemblies,  such  as  they  were  composed  of  at  that  time, 
the  most  subservient  and  expeditious  instri^ment^  oC 
his  despotism,  the  most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  that 
was  ever  endured  by  any  civilized  nation.  The 
election  of  the  members  of  these  parliamer^s  was 
however  as  free  as  possible ;  no  party  spirit  interfered ;: 
neither  the  king  or  his  ministers  ever  tried,  or  even 
meant .  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  votes ; 
there  existed  no  rotten  boroughs ;  the  parliaments, 
far  from  being  septennial  were  frequently  dissolved 
after  one  or  two  sessions,  which  were  so  short,  that 
by  computing  the  whole  time  of  the  sitting  of  the 
ten  parliaments  and  twenty-three  sessions  summoned 
under  Henry's  reign,  it  does  not  exceed  three  years 
and  a  half,  nor  amount  to  a  twelvemonth  for  the 
first  twenty  years.  But  the  worst  of  all  was  that  no 
remedy,  no  reform  whatsoever  could  at  that  period 
extenuate  the  servile  submission  of  those  parliaments 
to  all  the  caprices  and  violences  of  the  monarch,  as 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  English  in  that  age 
were  so  thoroughly  subdued,  that  like  Eastern  slaves^ 
they  were  infclined  to  admire  those  very  acts  of 
tyranny  which  were  exercised  over  themselves. 
Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  constituents  in 
such  dispositions  having  such  represeutatives,  nor 
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ttt  the  eifibrmoiis  abtiS6  Henry  rtadfe  bf  the  iinliit>itdd 
poA^rer  of  ^hieh  he  was  so  overloaded,  owing  to  the 
shafticfal  obsequiousness  of  hts  partiamehts^  that  he: 
Was  at  a  loss  to  detef mine  What  he  wonld  be  pleased 
to  do  with  it     Thence  the  little  atfenticm  he  paid 
to  consistency  in   frai^i'ng  his  rigourous  statutes^ 
tvhieb  afe  so  full  of  contradictions,  that  had  they 
beeft  strictly  executed,  e?ety  man,  witliotrt  exception^' 
iMinst  have  felleri  utider  the  penalty  df  treason,  as  by 
one  of  thetn  (id.  c.  7-)  to*  assert  the  validity  of  hisr 
two  f?r^  mai'riageS,  was  dedared  treason.    Ifadmlt- 
rng  the  invalidity  of  the  two  marriages,  it  was  infefrrc^ 
ftbrti  if  thit  the  ^n^fcess  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were 
spurious,  it  \tas  Pii^^^fse  declared  treason ;  arnd  who- 
ever refused  to  answer  upon  o^th  to  atiy  of  these 
d^Iiftate  '|)<*nts,  wate  subjected  to  the  same  penalties* 
(34,  35.  c.  1.)  Thefdbf^  a  profound  silence  ori 
these  questions   was  x\6  less  dangeroiis  than  iany* 
AnSt^fer  eithei*  affifmsitive  <yt  neggfttve.    Holihsherf 
Asserts  that   w  fess   than   gevei*rtly-twp    thousand 
erimirials,  or  pretended  to  be   so,  wei^e  executed 
diiritfg  this   rei^rr,.  whith  amounts'  nearly  to  twof 
thtJltt^^wd  a  yeai*-     It.  is  dasy  to  conceive  h(y^  Sufcfl 
t  fyrafit,  so  deser*iffed1y  styled  mehzendisskhits^  cbtfM 
be,^   WlftJe  alive,  adulated  to  the  most  disgusting^ 
degree;  but  if  we  are  to  belrd^e  the  journals  of  the 
hou*  ef  lords,  Janttary  3 1st,  1547,  never  wastfiri 
deatfr  6f  a  good  king  ntore  lamented  by  bt^  subJeCtSr 
"  Qit^'  mors  itici  non  potest  miain  efat  Inctudsa  Mtd- 
IniSj  ei  trisiisf  attdihu  Cancdtarius  vero  ip^e  vk^  pdtidt 
prte  hterfffnis  effctrl  *   The  Asiatic  veneratidti  amd 
pf ostratiort,  \Vhfch  \f ds  shotcfit  ib  this  kiiig^  dppeaVi 
by  aft!  *€4^y|  ki  the  Sattie  journals,  Jatmaiy  1  Slli, 
1541.  '^'^cce  regia  majesfa^  prurpurtaM  t&gam 
induta  splefdide  in  theatrum  (the  miiise  qf  lards) 
venit  &t  per  medinTn  transiens^  assurgdn^bus  o!la[iAihus, 
Cum  ddmirabiR  dignitate  in  soHufn  Ostertdit  et  'tesidit. 
Cancellarius  dein  ovtnes  presentes  adntormt  quatem 
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habeant  ,principem  quam  honum^  quant  sapientem^ 
qudm  drcumspectum  et  per  dmniaJ^rtiiMtufn;  aSeo 
ut  in  progressu  oraiioms,  quoti^^  verterai  mehtio 
regite  mqjestatis,  (id  quod  s»pe  accidit)  ittice^ad 
tmum  omnes  humi  sese  tantum  non  prostemerenL 
Many  ^thusiasts  have  bestowed  on  him  the  greatest 
prdises  on  accotint  of  the  reformation,  though  he 
Was  neither  the  author  nor  the  fbundes,  but  the 
primary  cause  or  rather  the  occasion  of  it.  But 
without  entering  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
Information,  it  may  be  observed  with  truth,  that 
Henry,  the  most  zealous  believer  jlnd  defenddr  oftlit 
catholicfaithy  a  title  which  he  would  never  abdicate, 
lived  and  died  in  the  same  persuasion  5  that  he  never 
intended  to  change  or  reform  the  religion  but  only 
to  change  the  pope  or  compel  him  to  approve  or 
confirm  his  first  divorce ;  that  on  breaking  all  con- 
nexion with  the  see  of  Rome,  he  knew  perfectly 
that  be  would  be  called  a  schismatic,  and  did  not 
tare  for  it,  and  in  short,  that  he  would  have  burnt 
as  heretics  all  the  converts  to  the  present  dr^d 
of  the  protestant  church,  of  which  the  primkte 
Cranmer  was  the  real  author  and  promoter,  who 
was  accordingly  burnt  als  an  heretic,  March  2 1st, 
1 557,  under  the  reigii  of  queen  Mary. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  this  ragn  that  any 
saldds,  carrots,  turnips,  and  other  edible  roots  were 
produced  in  England.  The  little  of  •  these  vegeta- 
oles  that  was  used,  was  formerly  imported  from 
Holland  and  Flanders.  Queen  Catherine,  when 
she  wanted  a  salad  was  obliged  to  dispatch  a  mes- 
senger thither  on  purpose. 

In  the  year  1544,  it  appears  that  an  acre  of  good 
land  in  Cambridgeshire  was  let  at  a^ut  one  shilling 
or  fifteen  pence  of  the  present  mon^;  and  a  statute 
was  passed  (24  Henry  VIII.  c.  13.)  which  ordered 
))eef  and  pork  to  be  sold  at  a  half-penny  a  pound, 

YOL.   II.  M 
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,  ^NPrtuttpn  and  veal  at  a  half-penny  half- farthing ;  these 
,:Jour  secies,  qf}^her*s^  meat^  ^ays  the  preamble  of 
,  tbie  statute^  bf^ng  the  food  of  the  poorer  sort. 


O 

111'''  *ri'*  *' 

1.  EDWARD  VI.  tweijtyr first  King  from  the  Coii- 
.::•::  •  ^uest, 

!.  .[jSonjQifiHei^ry  VIII.  by,  Jage  Seymour,  born  Octo^ 
•J  \.b€^  13th, .  ISSi/j,  ascended  the  throne  January 
.  ,  .  .{iSth^:  lp47i;  crowned  I^ebrij^ry  20th  following; 
-.  '^rdi^d  9f  aiQpnsqmption  at  Greenwich  July  6^ 
.,^.  >  1$$;3^  and  v^as  buried  at  Westminster,  and  sue- 
'u .  :  ceeded  by  bis  sister  Mary.] 

Amu  1547. 

ii,  jJpDiK^iRD  yi.  was  only  nine  years  and  a  few 
t^.>BP|qnths  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Ilis 
'j:i^ority  ,  v^asfj  fixed  at  the  complement  of  his 
oiWgbteeqtfe.ycar:by  the  will  of  the  late  king,  who 
^  j  h&a  i;itrusted  to  sixteen  executors  the  government 

of  the  kingdom,  dicing  the  mjubrity,  and  bad  ap- 
v^£oint^d  twelve  cpunsello^s  to  s&ski  tlie  executbrs 
/.wjth»  their  advice  on  the  affairs  laid  before  them. 
.j^At  the  first  meeting  of  this  cfluneil,  it  jyas  suggested 
..that  the  dignity  of  the  government  required  a  head 
/  wl)o  mig^t  .represent  the  royal  dignity,  receive  and 
^.answer  2>d<lresses  from  foreign  ^iwnbassadors^'an^  whose 

name  might  be  employed  in  all  orders  and  proclama- 

jtions.    The;  chancellor  opposed  the  proposal  as  aa 

-  f Infringement  of  the  lata  ]i:iiig's  will ;.  but  his. bppo- 

;^ion.  l}eing  unsupported,  the  exeeutors  agreed  ta 

[^^f^xpfi^a  Brptector,  and  the  chpice  fell, oh  the  earl  of 

,LiHertf9rd,-  who,  as  he  was  the  J&ing's  maternal  -uncle, 

and  could  have  no  claim  to  inherit  the  crawnt  liad 
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no  interest  ^ndbidi might  jeadjbini  to  ernlwg^r  E^- 
wand's  safety  or  aiuthority,  A  proclamation  ipforfOisd 
the  public  of  tiii3  cfaang^io  the  admbistriM^iQifi. 

The  next  measure  of  the  exeputora  wap  a  neiiv 
creation  of  peers  acoor/ding  to  £[enry'3,  last  w^I 
and  verbal  promises,  proved  by  a  regular  jQq^iry• 
Hertford  was  created  duke  of  Soinerset,  ^laresch^l 
and  lord  treasurer;  Wriojthesley  the  chancellor, 
earl  of  Southampton ;  the-  earl  of  Essex,  marquis 
of  Norrbhampton ;  viscount  X^sle^  earl  of  Warwick; 
sir  Thomas  Seymour^  lord  Seymour  of  Sudley,  and 
admiral;  sir  Bichard  Rich,  sir  Willij^m  Willougjhby, 
and  sir  Edward  Sihefileld^  ac^pted  tjtie  title  of 
baron.  « 

The  protector  wad  closely  attached  to  the  refor- 
mation, and  the  chancellor  had  always  beta  ^engaged 
in  the  opposite  party.  The  latter  having  put  the 
great  seiu  in  commission^  and  appointed  fopr  law- 
vers  to  execute  in  his  abs^oe  the  office  of  ch^^qq^l* 
lor ;  complaints  were  made  against  it  ,to  the  cotiinciU 
whoy  influenced  by  t}ie  protector^  consulted  tbie 
judges,  whose  opinion  wfis  that  the  comipissiop  w;^ 
illegal,  and  that  the  chancellor,  by  his  presumption 
in  granting  it,  had  forfeited  the  great  seal  and  was 
even  liable  to  punishment  Wriothesley  being  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  council,  maintained  tbat 
he  could  jnot  lose  his  o^e  without  a  trial  in  par- 
liament ;  the  council  however  declared  that  he  had 
forfeited  thegreat.seal,  that  a  fine  should  be  iqipose^. 
upon  biaai, .  and  that  he  should  be  confined  to  hi$ 
own  house  idoring  pleasure. 

Coronation  of  the  king,F^ruary  19th;  a  general 
pardon  is  issued  atitbe  same  time,  out  of  ^hich  tbip 
duke  of  Norfolk,  cardinal  la  Pqle,  Edward  Court- 
siey,  son  of  the  marquis  of  £xeter,  and  three  oth«irg, 
are  exduded. 

Somerset,  on  pretence  that  the  vote  of  the  ex- 
ecutors chcosingium' protector,  VMnAot  a  gu&<^jiMit 

M  2 
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foundation  for  his  Viithfortly,  procured  a  patent 
from  thel  young  king,  ^hicb  conferred  on  him  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  royal  ;power,  and  in  pursuance  of 
tvhidh  h^' appointed  a  council,  consisting  of  all  the 
fdrmer'  cbiinsellors  ahd  executors,  the  chancelior 
only  excepted.  He*  reserved  a  power  of  naming 
any  other  counsellors  at  pleasure;  and  he  was  bound 
to  consult  WTth  such  oniy  '^s  he  thought  proper  : 
he  was  also  empowered  to  id  at  discretion  with  his 
council  and  to  execute  Whatever  they  deemed  for 
the  public  servicti.      .  -    * 

The  tre'aty  of  peace  h^ween  the  late  king  and 

*Fr'aric5s  P.  ftad  bejsj)  ratifiW  in  London,  but  Frauds 

died,  Marcli  ^Ist,  without  having  signed  the   ra- 

tifieition^and  his  successor  Henry  II;  refused  to 

ratify'  it.*         •  i  t-  I 

H^ry's  demise  had  revfved  thfe  hopes  of  the  pro- 
t'estant^^  and  thelfears  of  the  catholics;  the  former 
had  a  po*Werful  support  ift  the  protector,  who  openly 
•disiibv^red'Ws  iritentlon  of  correcting  all  abuses  in 
tUe  atttieht  religion,  and  of  adopting  still  more  of 
the  new 'doctrines.  'Ail  'the  persons  he 'intrusted 
•with^  the  ^king^s  'education,  were  attached  to  the 
$9me  prit!CSples,  and  he  was  himself  directed  by  the 
counsel*  oi:  the  primate  Crffnnler,  whp  being  a  man 
of '  prudfence  and  great  learning,  waa  averse  to  all 
VioJeht  -changes^,  and  'dfetermined  to  bring,  over  the 
people  byiiisensible  inuoV^itiiShs  to  the  system  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  which 'he  deented  the  biesti  The 
majbrity  of  the  persons  who  cott^posed  *  the  cbunqii, 
appeared  even  sanguinp  in^ft)rutardtngi>the  progress 
of  the  rtefCfrmation.  The  riches- which  mcn&t  of  tliem 
hadatt^uiredfrbra  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries,  and 
had  the  pr6spect  of  piWkging  thife  secular  as  tbey  had 
iilfeady- ^oHe-  the  regular-  cfergy,'  iindiaCedJthem  to 
widen  the  breach  between  England  andRome. 

•'Trie  chief  opposer  to  tHe  reformation  was  .Gardiner 
'%febc>p-of*^Win€be6t«r^  whO\wdsiintitted  by  bis  age. 


ff 
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experience  and  oapaclty^  to  the  Wghest.  (ionfi4ence 
of  his  party.  He  rccoramended  the  prudence  of 
persevering,  at  least  tilf  the  king's  majority^  in  the 
ecclesiastkal  model  established  by  the  late  king,  of 
whom  he  continued  to  magnify  the  great  wisdom  and 
learning  still  generally  and  sincerely  i-everfcd  by  thp 
nation.  He  insisted  on  the  use  of  images,  of  holy 
water,  and  above  all  that  the  laws  ought. to  be  ob- 
served, and  the  constitution  preserved,  inviolate. 
But  an  ,act  of  parliament  had  invested,  the  crown 
with  a  legislative  power,  and  royal  proclama- 
tions even  during  .a  mmbrity  had  the  force  of 
laws.  The  protector  •  considered  himself  as:  intitled 
by.  this  statute  to  ai^int  a  general,  visitation  to  be 
jnade  in  aU  the  diodesed  of  !£ngland.-  The  visitors, 
consisting  of  a  mi^^turel  of  ^clergy  arid  1$^,'  had  six 
circuits  assigned  thenfjiiii  The  chief  pwpprt  of  their 
instructions  was,  besides  correcting  imonorali ties  and 
irregularities  in  the  clengyi  to  retain. fdritbiQ  present 
all  imagea  which  had: not  |)eqn.'abu$edr.to  idolatry, 
and  to  instruct,  thie  peopiernot  tp  despite  such  cere- 
mQnies  as  were  not  yeit.  abrogated,  but<iDnly  to  be^ 
ware  of  sorao  particular  susperBtitiot)s,'Bach  as  .th« 
sprinkling  qf  their  beds  with  .holy  water, » and  the 
ringing  of  bells,  j  or  using  of  consecrated  candles  ia 
Drd6r  to^riye  ai^ay  the  devil; .  It  was  about  thi$ 
time  that  the  .French  reforn>er  Galvin  \yroie  to  Cran* 
mer,.  offering  .his  service$i  .towards  fraf|fl|iag  :the  new 
rules  fqf  the  English.  ehurch»  'but  .the;  archbishop 
discpau^ged  the  overtiirQ,  C^^ vin  bad  better  success 
in  his  address  to  Somerset,  and  gaining; bis  favour, 
his  adiyice:hajj:considerjable  weight  v^  the:  revision  of 
thO'liturgy,  ^.which  inajshort  time. was, brought  for*, 
.ward-  '-}./■'.■ 

.  :4^:0OQp  as  the  stale  was  brqugbt  to  some  com- 
jK^ur«^  Ithe  prQte^tQ!r'made:prepar^tiq^  (ov  war  with 
3c0tland>  i)itendiAg  to  execjute^  if  posfeibl^,  the  pro* 
ject  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms  by  Oiarri^e^  whicti 
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the  )die  kifig  had  so  eatnestly  recomfnended  with 
his  dying  breath  to  his*  executors.  He  levied  sn 
army  of  eighteen  thomatid  ti^n^  and  equipped  a 
ileet  of  silty  sail,  of  which  he  gtre  thecamnumd  to 
lord  Clinton.  Before  he  opened  the  campdign,  be 
published  a  manifesto,  ii^  which  he  explained  his 
Intention  to  be  amicable  to  both  kingdoms,  declar- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  no '  negociation  shookl 
be  entered  into  on  any  other  condition  <  thao  the 
tnarriage  of  the  young  queen  with  EdwsErd.  But 
he  soon  perceived  that  the  queen  dowager's  attache 
mentlo  France  and  to  theca&oHc  religion prectud- 
ed  all  hopes  of  any  negomtion  on  the  basis  of  the 
intended  mafriage.  He  therefore  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  attended  by  the  eaid  of  Warwidc, 
passed  th^iorders  at  Berwick,  and  advanced  towards 
Edinburgh,  without  meeting  any  resistance  for 
some  day s>  when  he  was  iitformed  that  the  govei^or 
of  Scotland  had  summoned  the  whole  force  of  the 
kingdonfi,^  and  taken  post  on  advantageous  gtxMind, 
with  an  army  double  hi  number  to  that  of  the 
£ndish»  He  took  a  view  of  their  camp  with  the 
eaf fof  Warwick,  and  finding  it  difficuk  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  it  with  any  probability  of  siicceds,  he 
Wrote  to  the  governor,  and  offered  -  to  evacuate  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  to  impair  all  damages,  pi^vided 
the  Scots  would  stipulate  not  to  contract  the  queen 
to  any  foreign  prince,  but^  to  detain  her  at  home 
till  she  had  reached  the  ag^  of  choosing  a  husband 
for  herself.  So  moderate  a  demand  was  conmdefed 
by  the  Scots  as  the  effect  of  fear  or  •  dtstrefes;  De- 
termined thereftH-e  to  cut  off  his  retreaty  they  q^tted 
their  camp,  and  fdrced  him  to  a  battle  at  Pifikey  or 
Musselburgh,  where  they  were  completely  defeiiied. 
There  fell  not  two  hundred  of  the  English,  und  ac- 
cording to  the  most  moderate  computation,  ten 
thousand  of  the^  Scots  ^re  slain  and  fifteen  ihtmdred 
taken  prisorterii  ../  .       . 
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Had    Somerset    prosecuted  his   advantages,   he 
might  have  imposed  what  terms  he  pleased  on  the 
Scots;    but  having  heard  that  some  counsellors, 
and  even  his  own  brother,  the  adi?jiral>  were  carrv- 
ing  cabals  against  him,  he  retired  -from  Scotland  and 
hastened  to  London,     On  his  arrival,^  he  sumrnoned 
a  parliament  Novenriber  4th,  ahd  as  a  reward  for  his 
success  in  Scotland,  he  obtained  from  his  nephew' a ' 
patent,  appointing  him  to^  sit  on  the,  throne,  upon 
a  stool,  or  bench,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  khig,  and ; 
to  enjoy  tl^e  same  honour  ana  privileges  that  had ' 
usually  been  possessed  by  any  prince  of  the  blood  or  . 
uncle  to  the  kings  of  IJnglahd^ ' 

If  the  protector  gave  ofFerice  by  thu5  gratifying.- 
his  vanity,  he  deserved, great  praise  on  account  of  the 
laws  passed  this  session,  by  which  the  most  obnoxious 
and  tyrannic  statutes  of  |^ehry  Yliy.  were  repealed, 
jwticularly  that  which  gave  to  the  king]^s  proclama- 
mations  trje  force  of  law,  and*  those  which  had  ex- 
tended, the  crime  of  treason,  the  cases  of*  which  were[ 
redjUced  to  the  ancient  standard  of  the  25th  of  Ed- 
ward 11^.     It  was  laUo^nacled'  that  al^  who,  denied^ 
iixQ  king's  supremacy,   or  ihaintained*  that  of  the' 
pope,  shoukti  for'  their  first  offence,  forfeit  thieir' 
goods  and  chattels,  and  suffer  impVisbriment  during' 
pleasure:  for  the  second  offence  should' incur' the 
penalty  of  a  premunire }  and  for  the  third,  be  attainted 
9f  treason,    ^^hoever,  after  tlie  Ist*  of  March  ehsu- 
V)Sf  would  attempt  by  writing,  printing,  of  any  dvei-f 
act  or  dqed,  to  deprive  the  kingof  his  estate  or  titles^' 
particular^  of  hijs  supreihacy,  he  was  to  he  adjudged 
gjlty  of  ^reason/  If  any  of  the  heirs  of  the  crown^ 
siiould  usurp  one  another,  or  endeavour  *  to  breal^ 
the  order  of  succession,  it  was  declai-ed  treasoii  iii 
tbeoij  their  aiders,' and  abettors. 
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Ordiers  are  issued  by  courttil,  that  candles  sbonid 
no  longer  be  carried  about  on  Candlemas-day,  ashes 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  palms  on  Palm  Sunday ;  and 
that  all  imalgesi  should  lie  removed  from  the  churches. 
As  private  masses  were  abolished  by  law,  it  became 
necessary  to  compose  a  new  cofnmunion  service,  and 
iq  the  pr^ace^  which  the  council  prefixed  to  this 
wor]c,  they  left  the  practice  of  the  auricular  con- 
fession wholly  indifferent. 

The  more  progress  the  reformation  made  in  Eng^ 
land,  the  farther  did  the  protector  find  himself  fron^ 
all  probability  ofcompleting  the  union  with  Scotland^ 
His  late  victory  at  Pinkey  had  served  only  to  irritate 
^  the  nation,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  strongest 
aversion  to  an  union,  so  violently  courted.  Even 
Ihose  who  were  inclined  to  the  English  'alKancCj, 
were  displeased  to  have  it  imposed  on  them  by  force 
of  arms.  .  '*  I  don't  dislike  the  match,'*  said  plea- 
santly the  e^irl.of  Huntley,  *'1)Ut'I  hate  the  manner 
of  wooing.*'  The  queen  dowager,  taking  advantage 
of  this  disposition,  called  a  parliament,  where  it  was 
determined  to  ^end  the  young  queen  to  France  ;  she 
was  accdi-djngly  committed  to.  Villegainon,  who, 
with  four  galleys,  found  a  passage' round, the  Orkneys 
to  Punbarton,  where  the  prinpess  embarked  and 
arrived  safely*  at  Brest,  whence  she  was  conducted  to 
Paris  and  soon  ^fter  betrothed  to  the  dauphin; 

While  the  protector  was  buJ^ily  empldyed  against 
the  Sqpf^,  who,  Supported  by  France,  still  pushed  on 
their  inroads  with  vmremitting  animosity ;  Seymour, 
his  ovvri  brother,  renewed  his  machinatiotis  against 
him.  Actuated  by  an  insatiable  ambition  and  the 
most  violent  jealousy,  he  endured  very  impatiently 
the  superiority  of  rank  and  credit  which  Somerset 
}fi^  obtained,  and  the  two  bfothers  divided   th^ 
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'  whole  court  and  kingdom  by  their  opposite  cabals ' 
and  pretensions.,    Seymour  by  his  flattery  arid*  ad- 
dress had  so.fasQinated  the  queen  dowager,  that  she 
married  him  immediately  after  the  king*s  demise^ 
and  by  her  riches  and  credit  this  alliance  proved  a 
great  support  to  his  ambitioil.     A  few  motiths  after 
she  died,  in  child, bed;  but,  .far  ifrom  considering 
this  loss  as  a  check  to  his 'aspiring  views,  he  founded . 
on  it  the  scheme  of  a  more  extraordinary  elevation^ 
He  paid  his  addresses  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  thea 
sixteen  years  of  age,-  and*  h^d*  he  persevered,  it  is 
i;ot   unlikely  that,    possessed^  as  he  was  of  every 
proper  talent  and  artifice  to  captivate  the  fair,  he 
would  not  have  been  quite  unsuccessful/    But  as 
Henry  Vl^II.  had  excluded  his  daughters  from  all 
hopes  of  succession  if  they  married  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  executors,  which  Seymour  could  never 
expect  to  obtAin,  he  adopted  other  measures.    He 
l^ad  already  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favou"r  of  the 
young  king,,  with  whom  he  hpld  a  private corre- 
§pond(^nce..    He  then  began  openly  to  censure  his 
brother's  administration ;  by  presents  and  promises 
he  seduced  into  his  interests  many  of  thi^  principal 
npbility  ;  he  iniprudently  boosted  of  the  tlrinrfber  of 
men  he  cpuld  muster  on  occasion, .  and  had  alteady 
provided  arms  for  their  lise.     Somerset,  alarmed  at 
these   circumstances,    tried  at    first  by   the^  most 
friendly  means  to  persuade  his  brother  to  giv6  up  all 
his  suspicrbus  schemes;  but  finding  all  endeavours 
ineffectual,  he  recurred  to  more  severe  measures, 
^n<J  was  induced  to  it  by  the  instigations   of  the 
crafty  Warwick,  who  meant  thp  destruction  of  both 
the  brothers,  to  raise  his  owri  fortiine  on  their  ruin. 
The  protector,  after  depriving  Seymour  of  the  office 
pf  adjpiral,  signed  a  warrant  to  commit  Kim  to  the 
tower,  with  some  of  his  accoiiiplices ;  OTd  three 
privy  counsellors  being  sent  to  examine  them,  made 
^  report  that  they  had  met  with  impoi^tant  dig- 
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cov^l^s* .    Yet  st^I'  thf^  protector  suspended  thp 

blow,' aqd.  shewed  a  I  disposition  ty)  desist  from  the' 
pa;€^ecution^ .  if  Seypour  wpjj^ld  pronlise  hiip  a  cor- 
di;^!  recpryiiHa^iop^i^nd  be  conteiited  with  a  private 
li^ef    %it  as  .Sey.ni9ur  inade  no  other  answer  th^n* 
liien^cesi/and  defi^^ices^   a  pharg^' wa^  drawn ,  up ' 
against  hun^  and  a  suasion  of  parbanpent  being  sum-' 
npano^^yit  was  repoly^j^;  19  proceed  against  Seymour 
by,  hiJl  of  attainder  .      [ 


'  \   ' 
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The  bill  of,  attftipdpr  against  Seymour  passed  in 
both  h^iisefs  Mfirch.sdth,  and  he  was  soon  beheaded' 
qm.TpWi^r Hill.     '  !,     ^    .      '  .        ' 

,  The  <:pfpmittee. of  bishops  and  divines^  apjpointed^ 
by  th^  council  Jto'  qpippose  a  liturgy,  bad  accom- 
pHshed  their  workj,iri  which  they  retained  as  'much 
o£<ih|^,anpient  mass.a^  the  principles  of  the  reformers 
v^o^ld  ^xmitn  Ti^e  mass  bad  alwayi^  been  celebrated' 
ifl  J[ii»t;ifli/;.  but  ^s.  thp  t^anslatipn^  of  the.  liturgy,  as  well^ 
53.  of,  the  scnptwes^  was  .more'  con6)rmabTe  to  the 
ge^im.qf  their  seQt^'  this  in^oyation,  with  the  sup* 
gn^ss^QU  Qjt  pr^ers,  tosaii^tSj .  was  the  difference  be- 
tweeijr  the  old  pa§s  and  the  nevv  liturgy.    Th^  par- 
liament,pfjdajned  this  form  of  *ypr^iiip,  ahjd  a  uni- 
U)rmity  ^q  all  tne  rites^an^  ceremoniesto  be  observed 
IR.^U  ^he  9hmrc||^s.    The  marriagei  of  the  priests 
\is^^  pq^fPXtted,.  ip^i^t  the  use  of  meat  during  Lent 
ami  ^JheTj  tinpi^^^  continued  to  be  tor- 

l^j^d^f^,  ^hli^  tj}e  rffqrination,  sJuch  as  it  isi  at 
W^^^,y^^%  0>^A.^^^^  :$ut  the 

^^Pfm  v<^f  W  /fe%  R?j^.sepcp,  thpu^li '  tacitly  coni 
<*^f?JHe-9>y.#  PP?5.  cpmmuuion  seryice.  .^nd  tJiQ 
^boI^jtjQ^.c^fj^eyeraJ  aqe^ent  rites^  wad  still  adhered 
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among  the!  reformers;  A  commtsskmi  Tsasr  gnaolkeA 
by  cooncUto  the  primate  and  S4)me  .others^  to  exr^ 
amine  and'seardai  after  all  anabaptists^  heiietics^  'izmt 
contenmers  of  the  commcm  prayer  book,  asid  m:ChQ 
executiOQ  of  tfiis  charge  they  were  not  bQumdisd  db* 
serve  the  ordinary  forms  o£  trials  eveifi  any  jsiatotes 
interfering  with  their  powers,  were  oKrevrde^  aod^ab^ 
rogated  by  the  coondL  A  woman  and  a  Datchmao^ 
accused  cA  iieresy^  and  'wliiD  were  soi  pertkiacbus 
that  Cranmer's  arguments  would  make  nd  impnea^ 
8ion  upon  them,  were  both  conunotted  to  thq  flames: 
Edward  long  refused  to  sign  the  wamrasit*  ferritfaeb 
executkmy  and  when,:  overcome  by  impoctunify,  be 
sobmtttec^  he  told  Cranmer^*  with  tears  m-fais:eycS) 
that  the  guilt,  if  there  was  anj^i,  sboold  fie  enkiireiy  oh 
hi&head«  The  Prineess  Mary  abne  conttnuDsd  lo 
adhere  to  the  mass/  and  refused  to  comedy  widi  the 
new  modes  of  worship, 

.  <  This  was  a  year  of  commotion  throc^hout  Eng^ 
land*  The  suj[)pre8sion  of  so  many  monasteries,  had 
reduced  prodigious  numbers  df  moiiksto  ea(rn  theit 
subsistence  by  thetr  labour;) so  that  all  kinds  of 
manual  works  were  overstocked.  The  landsof  their 
monasteries,  formerly  farmed  out  to  common  people 
at  Ipw  rentsj  which  enabled  :tiYem  to  maintain  their 
^amilieS)  being  now  possessed  by  the  nobilit^jr^  th& 
i^nts  were  cotisiderably  raided.  The  former,  iind^ 
ing  that  wool 'Was  a  more  profitable  commodity  than 
eiorn,  tnrilied  all  their  fields  into  pasture,  in  iconse^ 
quence  of  which  the  price  of  •  meal  rose,  to  the  un<« 
fl^eakable  hardship  of  the  poor.  In  the  mean  tim^ 
tne  rich  proprietors  of  lands  mblosed  their  estates, 
and  turned  but  the  tenants  is  an  useless  buk-tiiw  ; 
the  cottagers,  deprived  of  the  commons  on  which 
they  formerly  fed  their  catde,  ik^etie  equally  reduced 
to  misery.  The  loud  compldms  excited  by  so  many 
grievances  were  soon  heard  in  every  quarter,  Th« 
protedtbr^  who  jntied  the  condition  of  the  people^ 
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tocoar^ged'  these  compbiAts  by  his  *<bftdeairaurs  to 
suppress  thbm.'  He  appoiiited  a^  tomrrtission  fbr 
making  inqiiiry  conoerrning*  rnclosures,  ^and  issued  a 
ptx>daiba1iion,  ordering  that  the  late  inclosures  should 
belaid  open  by  a  day  appointed.  The. populace^ 
meeting  with  such  countenance  from  government, 
Fose  ia  great 'numbers  in  several  places,  and  began 
to.  commit  disorders,'  •  but/.were  quieted  by  remon** 
atrances.  In  order  to  <gif^  them  greater  satisfaction 
Somerset-Appointed  new  commissioners  with  an  un4 
limited  power  to  determine  all  differences  about'  in^ 
dosnres^  highways,  andi  cottages*  This  comm^ion 
xaised  a  general  outcry  against  him  from  the  nobikty 
and  gently,  while  the  cammon  peopte^^ipatient  for 
immediate  redress,  could  no  longer  contain  thetrtfury, 
a&d  rose  at  once  in  armsr  in  several  parts  of  England, 
aa' if  a: general  cons|>iracy  had:  been  r formed  by  the 
commonalty*  In  some  parishes  U»  ringleaders  suc4 
ceeded  in  giving  their  discontent  a  tdirection  towards 
religion.  Their  demands  were  iti^iat  the  mass  should 
be. restored,. half  of 'thei^bbey-^lands  resumed,  the 
1aw.6ftthesix  articles  exeoufed,  holy  welter  and  holy 
bread  respected,!  and)all  other  particular  grievances 
redressed.  The  cauncll  answered  haughtily,  com* 
i&anded  the  rebelsrrtoridiipi^rse,'  ptoiniaiiiglshem  pain 
ddn  upon  their  imihddiate: 'Subiuiasiof^* .  The  in8ii&n> 
^nts,  enraged,  and  tdo  fart  ad  vanolsd  ta  recede,  laid 
siege  to  Exeter^  carrying  before, tlieuiiorp^ses,  bam 
ners,  holy  water,/and.o«ner  impleaien|is,from  theif 
churches«>  Thecitimnji  of£xeter;^li>ut:and  defeod-t 
ed .  their  gatefe ;  i  the  reb^l^ « M^ere  repula^ .  in  ever;? 
attempt,*: jaQd  soon  dfaveto.firOm  ail  jtb^ir.postsi  by  tb» 
kiaigis  trdops^f  commaiMJed'by.lord'itpg^  lord  G<ay^ 
and  sir:WilUam  Herbtrtt/iwbo  did  grpat  executioti 
tipouithem  both  ia.tt)e,:abli(3p  .^nd  pursuit,  ^iid  topfo 
a  consid^cablfi  iMimbeh;iqfi  pci^QO^rs.:  :The  kaderg 
wete  semtjto  London,:  .tried:.a«>d  execute  ;  n)ftl>y  of 
tb<e  infpridr  dort.wei:*  put  to  deftth  :l;^(«toiti^l ]mi.  ..\ 

1  ' 
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The  insurrection  in  Norii^k  wot;  still  mcrre  alarm- 
ingj    and  attended  ^  with .  greatler  acts  of  •  violenpe. 
They  required  the  suppression  of  the  gentry^  the 
placing  of  new  counsellors  about  the  king,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the.ancietft  rites.    The  marquis 
of  Northampton*  who  was  first  sent  against  them^ 
met  with  a  repulse.    The  earl  of  Warwick  followed 
soon  aftdr'at  the  head  of.  six  thousand  men,  and 
coming  to  a  general  engagement  put  them  to  the 
rout,  and  succeeded  in  completely  suppreteing  the 
insurrection.    This  important  success  considerably 
increased  the  authority  and  credit  of  Warwick,  and 
accelerated  Somerset's  ruin.     Of  all  the  ministers  6£ 
'£dward,  Warwick  was  the  most  artful,  ambition?^ 
^nd  unprincipled*     No  man  knew  better  than  him 
how  to"  conceal  the  most  criminal  views  under  the 
fairest  appearances.     Resolved  at  any  rate  to  hold 
the  first  place  under  the  king,  and  of  course  to  ov^- 
throw  Somerset,  he  formed  against  him  a  strong 
-party  in  the  council,  who  could  not  bear  the  control 
(assumed  over  them  by  the  protector,  and  among  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  hated  him  for  the  popvdar 
part   he  h«d  acted  in  the  late  disturbances;  and 
ascribed  all  the  insults  to  which  they  bad  been- ex- 
posed, to  the  countenance  heiiadishewn  to'fche  m»l- 
titude.     The  catholic  party^who  retained  a  great 
influence  over  the  lower  ranks,  w^ere  likewise  his  de- 
clared enemies,  on  accountof  ihis  zeal  in  forward- 
ing the  reform.  : 

:  The .  intended  revolution  being  thus  prepared, 
.lord  St.  Joh,n,  president  of  the  council,  the  earls  of 
Warwick, :  Southampton,  and  Arundel,  with  five 
other  counsellors,  met  at  Ely  house,  ^nd  assuming 
the  whole  power  of  the  council,  began  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  protector,  whom  they  represented 
as  the  audior  of  every  public  grievance  and  misfor- 
■tune.  They  wrote  to  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  to 
require  ti^&U:  assistance;    They  summoned  the  may<^ 
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miAilk&txmsd  of  liondoo^  and  enjoined  theni  to  obey 
.tbdr  (fionimaads  witibout  regard  Xo.  any  orders  tfaey 
migbt 'receive  iv&sa  the  protector.  The  lieutenant 
fof  fbe  tower  received  the  same  injunctions,  and 
fffomised  to  comply  with  them.  The  council  ior 
ibcfineddoe  jnifaUo  by  proclamations  of  their  acti(»3S 
iund  intentions }  l^hey  wrote  to  the  princesses  Mary 
<mA  £ibcabd;fa  to  ihe  same  purpose,  and  they  made 
.-addiesses  io  the  king»  in  which^  after  the  humbleat 
firoteatations  of  duty  and  submission^  they  accused 
the  protector  of  having  usurped  the  whole  authority, 
iflsfid  proceeded  to  that  height  of  presumption  as  to 
ievy  forces  against  Ihem,  and  place  these  forces 
about  his  majesty's  person.  Articles  of  indictment 
iwere  exhibited  against  htm,  upon  which  he  and 
^ome  of  his  fcienids  were  sent  to  the .  tower  with 
(the  consent  ofthe  jiing,  who  never  much  cared  for 
him. 

Warwick,  who  now  bore  chief  sway  in  the  couu/* 
icil,  announced  'his  .intention  of  supporting  the  refor- 
fination^  jdie  rprinciples  of  which  had  made  too  deep 
t»d  impression. on  Edward's  mind  to  be  easily  eradi- 
jcated*  A  pairliament  was  held  November  4th,  ^nd 
|>^aed  a  vot^  by  which  Somerset,  who  had  con^^ 
Messed  rail  the  articles  .of  charge  against  him,  was  de- 
^pttived  of  all  his  ^offiqes,  and  fined  two  thousand 
4)bi»)dsii  jear  in.bnd.  The  prosecution  against  him' 
jfras  vcarried  no  ferther.:  His  fine  was  .remitted  by 
the  king,  he  recovered  his  liberty,  and  Warwick 
jlhi))kHiig  tbftt  he  vRas  sufficiently,  humbled,  readmit- 
i^d  him  into  the  oounctl,  and  even  agreed  to  an 
^lUan^0  beiween  their  families,  by  ihe:  marriage  of 
ki$  pvm  ^on  with  a  daughter  of  Somerset's.  ^I&ppy 
Sqx  jh^  M  his  ambition  had  not  revived  yvlth.  his  jse«- 
fcurityj    . 

>  A  mv&^  law  was  passed  against  the  nots.  It  wtis 
€P9Cled,  that  if  ahy,  :to  the  numb«  of  twelve  per* 
«^ni&,  *  ^Uld  m&A  together  for  any ;maU;ex>X)f^  slfrte^ 
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and  beingrequired  by  a  fetvful  flfi^i^rate^' ^^!iMld 
not  disperse,  it  shodld  bfe  'tre4s6n;  if  any' bi^Oke 
'  hedges,  or  violently  prfled  tip  ^leS  elbovX  inolosui^s^ 
withotit  lawftiV  authority,  it  ^hoiildb^feltoy;^  toy 
attempt  to  kill  a  privy  coun^dlbi^  was  l^tibj<iGt^ '  to 
the  same  penalty. 

The  bishops  Complkinfng  that-  they  were  deprived 
of  alltlieir  powetby  the^enbrt^chfinents-'of  t'he  cfvil 
courts,  and  the  present  sii^p^nsion  of  the  cahbn  tew, 
the  parliament  em jiowered  the  kJngto^  appoint  thirty- 
tivo  commissioners  to  compile  a  body  of  cailotj  kiHrs^ 
which  were  to  be  valid  though  never  jratilied  by  par- 
liament. 

Ann.  1550,  13S1. 

■ 

'  Plenipotentiaries  are  sent  over  to '  Boulbgne,  with 
full  powers  to  riegociate  a  peace  with  France., 
Henry  II.  refuses  to  pay  the  two  niiilions  •  of  crowns 
'  which  Francis  I.  had  acknowledged  id  be  dae  to 
'  Englatid,  but '  offers  a  sum  for  the  restitution  of 
Boulogne;  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  were- at 
last  agreed  on,  one  half  to  be  paid  immediately,  the 
other  in  August  following.  Scotland  was  compre- 
hended in  the  treaty. 

About  the  beginning  of  thisf  year  Bishop  Ridley 

*  was  appointed  to  the  sees  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster,' now  for  the  first  time  united  in  one  see.  A 
new  review  of  the  Kturgy  was  made  about  this  time, 

*  with  the  intention  of  altering  some  parts  therein. 
Which  might  press  upon  tender  consciences. 

Several  prelates  being  still  addicted  to  the  catholic 
communion,  retarded  as  much  as  they  safely  cotild 
the  execution  of  the  new  laws,  and  countenanced 
negligent  or  refractory  incumbents ;  therefore  it  was 
detenriined  to  de^iose  them,  which  was  the  more 
easy  that  all  of  tHeinliad  been  obliged  to  take  com- 
niissions, wwhtchot^was^clared  that  thfey  held  their 
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seeS:  during  the  kiiig's  pleasure.  It  was  thoii^ht 
proper  to. begin. wth  Gardiue;r,  in  order  to  terrify 
the. cithers.  He  had  been  injoined  tp  introduce  in  a 
fiermpn  the  duty  of]  obedience  to  the  king,  even  dur- 
tiBg  his  ininority ;  and  for  having  neglected  this  topic, 
he  and  Bonner,  the  bishop  of  London,  had  oeen 

,  thrown  ir^to  pri86n>:  ^^^  .^1??^^  detained  duriilg  two 

:  .years..  Several  articles  to  subscribe  were  presented 
to  h^m  at  three  diij^rent  limes,  and  gome  were  found 
at  last  with  which  he  refused. to  comply,  till  he 
shopld.  recQver  \\\s  liberty.  .  For  this  pretended 
ofFenoe  his  bishopric;  was  put  under  sequestration  for* 
three  months,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  for 
his  trial,  or  rather  for  his  condemnation.  Gardiner 
objected  to  the  legality,  of  the  commission,  as  not 
teing  founded  on  any  statute  or  precedent ;  he  even 

>'  appealed,  frqni  the  com^nissioners  to  the  king.  .  His 
appieal  )vas  not  ad.ifnitted^  and  a  sentence  was  passed 
by  which  he  was  cieprived  of  his  bishopric^  atid  com- 

:  tmitted.to  close  custody ;  his  books  and  papa-s  were 
,s^ze4,  and  it  was.^ot  allowed  him  either  to  send  or 
receive  any  lett^ers  or  messages..   The  bishops. of 

. .  Chichester,  Worcester,  and  Exeter,  were  deprived 
of  tjbeir  bishoprics,  o^fi  pretence  of  disobedience  ;  even 
those  of  LandafF,  Salisbury,  and  Coventry^  though 
they  had  complied  in  every  thing,  yet  not  being 
siupposed  cordial  in.  tjheir  obedience,  were  obliged  to 
buy  protection  pjf  .the  rapacious  courtiers  by  the 
sjjcrifice  of  the  most  considerable  revenues  of  their 
sees ;.  ,nor  did  these  plunderers  think  it  beneath  them 
to  pillage  the  university  libraries,  and  that  of  West- 
minster, in  pursuance  of  an  order  issued  by  council, 
«ndei;  pretence  of  purging  the  libraries  of  all  missals, 
legends,  and  other  superstitious  yolumes.  Irre- 
parable mischief  was  don^  in  the  Oxford  libraries. 
^Spoks  pnd  manpscripts  were  destroyed  without  dis- 
Ainction ;  tjiose.  of  divinity  for  their  rich  bindings, 

jthqse,of  literatqre  as  useless,  t  and  those  of  geome- 


try  and  astrorloffiy  as  d'oritaining  ftotWng  but  tieCro- 
tnaftcy. 

To  please  the  pebple  Warwifck  noW. began  a  strict 
inquiry  against  tho^e  who  had  mismanaged  the  royal 
revenues,  and  he  fined  them  without  mdrcy^  though^ 
anibng  the  defaulter^  wete  some  of  his  own  partizan^ 
tbrd  Arundel  in  particular  Was  amei-ced  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  Sir  John  Tynne,  six  thousand  pounds;' 
and  roiir  others  three  ^thousand  pounds  each. 

*  Great  eiideavours  wfere'  used  to  deprive  the  printse§s ' 
Mary  of  the  liberty  of  having  rtass  isaid  in  her  owil  * 
palace.     She '  stoiitly  resisted,  and  appealed  to  th6  * 
emperor  her  cousin,  who  interfered  in  her  favour^  at ' 
first  with  some  effect.    Her  behaviour  was  for  some  * 
time  overlooked;  but  her  two  chaplains  being  thrown 
into  prison,  she  listetied  eagerly  to  a  plan  formed  for 
her  escape  to  the  Netherlands.    This'was  prevented, 
though  riot  before  a  vessel  was  hired  in  Flanders  toi[ 
hover  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  convey  her* 
aibibss  the  channel.    Edward,  whose  youth  was  ah' 
excuse  for  his  childish  bigotry,    wept  bitterly  at', 
being  forced  to  permit -the' mass  to  be  said  any  wnere* 
within  his  realm;    But  Mary  smiled  at  his  com-;* 
marid;    **  Good  sweet ;king,*'  she  used  to  say,  '*  he 
is  not  a 'fit  judge  in  these  matters.'*       -  v  .      ;  i 

The  fervent  zeal  of  the  council  foi*  the  refin^a- 
tbn,  went  not  so  far  as  to  make  themiieglect  their ^ 
own  temporal  concerns,  which  aieem  Ho  have  ever  '' 
bee*  uppemioirt  in  their  tbou^ts ;  they  even  found 
leisure  tcJ  attend  ocijasibnally  to  the  public  intef'eiit'f 
ahd  to"  the  comniierde  t)f  the  nation;'  Which  was  ikr  • 
from^  being  at  tKatHime  the  dbjeet  of  general  study 
o^  attention.'  THe  ttedirs  of  the  Hans' TbWns  had 
long  »e!hj6yed '  a  lucrativ'e  ^tatiort  iii'  Ix)ndoni  ^  They  • 
hbdifbfelered  the  Wtdfty  biftWe  sovireign  by  advanc- 
iAg  Idins  of  nioney,  land  the  indolence  of  the  mer- 
chant  fend.mecfhanic,;'  by  finding  an  immediate  vei4' ' 

VOIm  II.  N 
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for  hia  manufactures*  Ab  these  men  paid  no  mor5 
duty  than  0tae  per  cent,  were  buyers  and  sellers, 
htokers  and  comers,  for  none  but  Hanseatic  vessels 
were  employt^d  in  the  traffic,  their  profits  ^ere  im- 
mense. But  during  the  short«lived  ministry  of 
Warwick^r  the  Hanseatic  privileges  were  at  last  de- 
clared to  be  forfeited,  and  a  duty  of  twenty  per  oent. 
was  put  upon  all  their  imports  and  ekpcnts; 
'  About  the  same  time  a  treaty  was  made  witli  the 
king  of  Sweden^  by  which  it  was  stipulated  among 
other  condition^  that  if  he  sent  bullion  into  England^ 
h^m^ti export. English  commodities  without  pay- 
ing customrana  that  he  should  carry  bulUon  to  no 
other  prince*  .  • 

Warwick  pb^nns,  or  rathi&r  procures  to.  him- 
self a  grant  Qf  the  vast  northern  estates  of  i\\Q  Percy 
family,  which ,  were  vested  ip  the  crown,  and  is 
d)gmted  with  thfe  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland :  ' 
hut  he  had .  othf^r  more  important  objects  in .  view  i 
apd  finding.  ,that  Somerset,  la^en  and  dcffrade^  aa  he 
was,  still  espoyida  considerable  share  of  popularity, 
h^  ddtennin^d  to  ruin  the  man  whom  her  considered 
as  tl;ie  cl^f  obstacle  to  the  aUi^nment  of  his  hppes. 
Spjqnersetj;  s\irroupded  by  Northumberland's  crea- 
tures, was  not  always  upon  his  giuard^  aqd  cQu|d 
not  help  vow  andj  then  bursting .  out  into  imrccthres 
and  n^enacesjf  Wi^icb  were  quickly  carried  to  hia  secret 
enipa^.  .He  was  by  Northufnberland's  command 
afpested  mih  n^any  of  his  partizans  ami,  thrown  into 
p^nson  with  tJhi^  duchess  Us.  wife.  In  bis  examine 
atipn  he  streifmoua^  denied  many  of  the  cliarges  laid 
a^inst  him ;  but  he  confessed  that  be  had  once 
laid  .  a  .proj^t;  j;  for  murdering:  Northumberland> 
NorthamptiOD9 .  ap4  Pembroke^  at  a^ banquet  which 
wds  to  bft  given  thecp  by  lord  Paget.  He  was  brought 
to  hiatriarbefore  die  marquis  ot  Winchester,  created 
h^  steward.    Tw«nty<«even  peers  composed  the 


JjAty^  tfidildtn^  Nbrthufnberland,  Notth&niptbn^  tad 
jPembrdke^  acHng  at  bnct  ^s  ftccusefs  ;and  judges 
<tf  a  Man  Ifoat  appeared  tb  he  their  mdrtal  ehemy. 

T 

Ann.  1552. 

Sotnfeket,  condemn^  to  deaths  was  brdu^t  16 
the  tcaflbld  January  2^,  amidst  gre^t  crowds  of 
apectators,  who  had  for  him  8achtincc^eatta<ihnlent 
uiat  they  .entertained  to  ihe  last  moment  ilie  fond 
tiopea  or  his  pai^dn.  The  d^  af&r  his  execution; 
«  aeasion  of  parliament  was  held^  in  which  farther 
leaolationa  were  taken  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  feforittation.  The  new  liturgy  Iras  authorised^ 
ttid  penaltiies  were  enacted  against  all  those  who 
absented  themsdves  Mm  nuuic  worship.  A  laif 
was  fiassed  against  usury ;  out  the  common  ftite  of 
inlerest  was  at  this  time  fourteen  per  oent^  ilod  con* 
tinned  the  same  hotwHhstknding  the^w.*      . 

A  bill^  renewing  those  rigoroas  statutes  of  tree* 
son  whicli  had  beat  lately  idSrogated,  wste  it!itrdduced 
by  the  minittry  iutb  the  hobse  of  lords,  and  passed^ 
But  the  commons  n^ted  it,  and  framed  ft  new  bill 
that  passed  itito  a  law,  by  which  it  was  eilactecl  that 
niioever  should  caH  the  king  or  any  of  bis  heirs^ 
herelicy  schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper  bf  the 
crawn,  should  foifeit  Ick  the  iSrst  oflfence  thin^  goods 
oad  chattds  and  be  imprisotted  durihg  pleasure'; 
for  the  second,  should  incur  k  premunire  ^  for  the 
third,  should  be  attainted  for  treason :  but  if  anjjr 
should  unadvisedly  utter  auch  slander  ib  writing, 
printing,  praittng,  carvii%,  or  graving,  he  waa  rat 
the  first  <mbnee  to  be  belda  trmtor ;  and  by  a  cUiJis6 
aanend  to  this  bill,  tt  wte  enacted  that  no  one 
should  be  convicted  of  any  kind  of  treidott  unless 
the  crime  were  proved  by  the  oatiha  of  two  v^itttessits 
cipnfronted  to  the  prisoner. 

N  9 
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f  /i  ])\\l  is  p;^«ed,  empowering  tlie  (^mr^-yyar ^ns^  to 
'collect  pliaritable  contributions  for  the  ppo^  j,  wd.  th«r 
bitshpp  Q|^jthe,'diocq9e  to  proceed  jagaiii^tjau?Jii^,re* 
fuse'  to  give,  or  dissuade  others  from  giving  that 

charity. 

Northumberland,  prompted  by  his  insatiable  ra- 
jp^cjty  jto.seist,^  the  rev?mjes  Qf  th^  ,see  ^^^J^Hrham, 
^nd  aqi^^ife.to  hiraseK.aprii(icipa^^    ip'  th^^nprth^ltt 
pbunties,  iresojved  to  dejpriy^Ton^|;a;l  qf il^is  bishopric. 
Trohstal,wa3  one.  of  tneiippsti.emineft^.prelfi^  pf 
Ihat  age  .by  his  persoijiid  fljcfit,  hi?  kaniii^g^  .mofiQt 
ration,  hvirnaiptyj,  and  Jjene^cc^ce*    A  bJI)  pf  attaior 
iier  was  however  intrpduced  against  bim  ijdto  .  th« 
house  pf, peers,  and  [^ssed'alniost  uJaaqi^^usIy  9l9 
pretence  qf  misprision  o^^treason. .  But  ^  bjll  .Ipeing 
§ent  down  to  the  house  o^.^comrnqms,  tl^^  ;reqi]ir^ 
that/ witnesses  should  be,  examined,,   th^^   Topstal 
ishould  te  .atf()we.d  to  d^efifaid  hjmsp^fi.  ajad^'that  J» 
should  be  confronted  with  I^is:  accusers  ^  atidi.when 
thesp  4?ip^nds  were '  refused^,  they- .  jrejoptf 4-  the  jbill. 
]f{orthumbei'land,  violently. firtit^ted  at  (ii^,^|f>diipg 
the  isame  serviFity  m.  tHe  houseipf  couw)pns  as  iit 
the  hgfuse  oi  peers^.  ascribed  tI)at,nQbIe  r^i^t^ce  f>Q 
unusyai;  in  the  parlianiept,  not  to  apy  ir^^afd  fof 
liberty  a^^  justice,  tut  to,  th^tppreyak^cetofi>SiO0)er^ 
set's  factipji  in  a  hptis^  of  ^ommans,  ^hich  bein^ 
bhqsen  during  the  ^dmim^ration  of  tl^^jspbkoian^ 
was  alra'Qst  entirely  fillc^^  with  his  n^eatrtwst  t  A,m^ 
solution  was  therefore  Jtaken  ta  dis&9lvi9'.lbe  pte'liai 
|jrient,w|ijph. lasted  fro    jthp  V^giuning  ^.th»  reigp^ 
and  .soon  after  to  summon  a  new  one..  ,  ./ .  f  j .    »         r 
*    Nbrthupberland^  flndine  no  seciijjl^fijp.  feaviog 
to'chance  the  return^  of  guc^obsequioM^Jf^pres^ntd'* 
lives  as  he  'wan  ted,, to  C9inpos€;  .th^newt  hP^^^^of 
tommonsj  opaily^  on  !aH,exp^di^i>t>ithejute 

of  which  is  a  sumcient  proof  ttjat  lib^y  M  that 
perrod  was  nothing  &ut  a  WPF4i  w4uHit  m€»ninge 
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He  engaged  tlye  kiilg  to  write  circular*  letters  \6  all 
tlie  sheriffs^  in  whigh  he  enjoined  them  "to  intprm  • 
the  freeholders,  that  they  .were  required. jo^  chopa? 
tneii'of  klribwledge  and  experience  for  their  repre^ 
^entativfe^.** ,  After  tlUs  genei*al  exhortatioVi,  Ap  king 
ir6ntinue4  in  these  words,'  *^  and  yet'  neverfheles§ 
JOur  pleasure  is,  that  where  our  privy  council,  or  aiiy  . 
of  them  shall,  in  pur  behalf,  recommend  withini 
rtlein  jurisdiction,  nifen'of  learning  arid  wisdom  ;  in 
such  cases  their  /directions  shall  ^e  regarded  and 
*ollowed,'as  tending  to*the  «ame  end  Which'  we  de- 
sire,  that' igj  to  have  this  assenibly  composed  of  thcj 
persons  in  piir  realm  the  best  fitted  to  give  advice 
arid  good'  Counsel/*'  ^Strype*s  Ecclesiastical  Me^ 
morials^yotii  p.i^^A.)  '.    '  ',  ' 

Sev^al  letters  were  sent  from  the  fciijga  .Yecnm- 
cnqnding  members'  to  particular  counties.  But  if 
allpf  thpm'did  not' receive  this  sv^cieipfcongS Retire 
from  the  king,  if  may  be  ifairly  presumed^  aS'Hume 
has  riVlitly  observed,^  "^  that  the  recommendations 


was  made  during  a  minority,  when  the  royal  autno--* 
rity  is  usually  weakest ;  that  it  was  patiently  ^ubriiiti 
ted  to,  and  that  it  gave  so  little  umbrage,  as  scarcely 
to  be  taken  notice  of  by  any  historian/'.  '  J    .. 

» 
Ann.  1553.  .      . 

The  new  parliament  met  March  1st,  andanswered 
completely  Northumberland's  expectatlbns.  As  in 
the  interval,  Tonstal  had  been  tried  and  deprivedf 
of  his  bishopric  by  a  sentence  of  lay  oommissiphers 
appointed  on  purpose,  \he  see  'of  Durham  ^a's  by 
act  of  parliament  divided  into  two  bishoprics.  *  The 
regalitids  of  the  see,  whidh  included  fhe  j  ur}sdicti9n 


of  8  Onint  Falatiney  were  ^ven  by  t|ie  kiiig  to 
NbrthufQl^rlaDd. 

The  courtiers  had  been  so  active  in  tbeir  rapaci? 
ties  that  the  debts  of  the  crown,  amounted  at  thi9 
lime  nearly  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds^ 
though  the  king  had.  received  from  France  four 
hundred  thousand  crowns  on  delivering  Boulogne^ 
and  besides^  the  produce  of  the  ^ale  of  some  chaptry 
lands,  md  of  all  th^  state  and  rich  ornaments  of  tbe 
churchies*  In.  this  distressed  situation,  a  subsidy 
coqid  not  fjEii)  to  be  very  acceptable,  an4  the  com** 
mons  were  very  eager  in  granting  two  tenths  and 
two  fifteenths^  and  to  render  this  present  the  more 
agreeable,  they  voted  a  preamble,  containing  a  long 
ac(!usation  of  Somerset.  The  clergy  gave  six  shiU 
!iQ£s  iP  the  pound,  to  faie  levied  in  three  years* 

While  the  present  enfiptiness  of  the  exchequer 
was  thus  provided  for,  th^king^s. health  was  declin- 
ing sq  rapidly  that  Northumberland  thought  it  pru- 
dent not  to  postpone  any  longer  the  execution  of 
the  great  project  his  ambition  had  founc)ed  on  the 
prospect  of  Edward's  approaching  end*  He  accordr 
ingly  represented  to,  the  prince^  lyhom  youth  and  an 
infirm  state  of  health  made  susceptible  of  any  im- 
pression, that  his  two  sisters,  IVlary  and  £lizabeth» 
having  been  declared  illegitimate  by  act  of  parlia* 
ment;  England^  in  spite  of  the  late  king's  will,  would 
never  submit  to  see  the  throne  filled  by  a  bastard ; 
that  the  oueen  of  Scots,  excluded  by  the  late  king's 
will^  and  oeing  an  alien,  had  lost  by  law  all  right  of 
inberitiogt  that  the  certain  consequence  of  her»  or  his 
sister  Mary  aucoeedin^  to  thecrown>  was  the  abolition 
of  the  (M-otestant  religion;  thait  fortunatdy  for£ng« 
land^  uie  same  order  of  aupcession.  which  justice 
required^  .was  also  the  most  conformable  to  public 
interest ;  that  the  three  princesses  befhg  excluded  by 
sych  solid  reasons,  the  succession  devolved  on.  the 
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imtthioneM  of  Doriael,  ^<ler^daughker  oftheFretii^ 
Hfiioeii  «ad  the  4uke  of  JSttffQ)!^;  that  the  nq^t  1^ 
Wl^ilDAiubiMbss'Wfts  the  gmi^ble  lady  June  Gr^y^ 
Mrhole  charaolier  and  accprnpIi^W^tts  tfeii4eFed  Jifer 
levi^i^'Way  ivorthy  of  a  ciown;  that  even  ^  her  title 
hykiood  wmt  dottbtfuU  vhich  wns  notthecaae,  thp 
kiiig  beiog;p(W€!s9($d0£the  same  povrerasl^iath^i:^ 
imight  leavfe  her  the  cuawnby  lettefrs  p^te^iU  Thesp 
/reasonings,  iaml  above  19H  the  npfH'^kieMl^  of  tb^ 
fiital  con^equeisees  -for  the  raforiMticl^vSlwuIfd.priiv 
'Oess  Mary  aueceed  to  tthethfrQiie,  made  a  gneat  ini* 
j)r^«on  on  Edward's  mindi  aod.  lihongh  lie  bore  0 
tender  affection  !to  the  p0incess  EJistibelAi  who  w^s 
liable  to  no  such  objedtion,  he  was  easily  peisuad^ 
rthal:  the  same  ill^timacy  whidh  OKoluded  one 
.^ster  necessarily  exokided  the  other. 

Northufid)erland  having  thus  secnred  the  first 
.part  of  bis  sobeme,  did  not  lo^e  time  in  forwiardii^ 
.  the  cjther^.  The  title  of  »the  di&e  of  Suiblk  w^s 
lately  extinct  by  the  death  of  his  two  00ns. ;  North- 
ueoberland  engaged  the  Jiii^  to  bestow  it  on  the 
marquis  of  Dorset  By  this  favour  aad  some  oti)ers 
he  easily  persuaded .  the  new  duke  and  duchess  of 
Suffolk  Co  give  their  daughter,  lady  Gray,  in  marriage 
to  his  fourth  son«  thie!  lord  Guilford  Dudley^  To 
strengthen  his  interest  by  £irther  alliances,  he.married 
his  own  daughter  to  Hastings,  ddest  son  of  the  earl 
of  Huntingdon. 

Meanwhile  Edward*s  illness  havir^  turned  into  a 
consumption,  his  decline  made  every  day  more  and 
more  alarminff  progress,  which:induQed  Northomber* 
latid  to  use  all  his  :artiiices  to  obtain  the  final  consent 
of  the  dying  prince  to  the  aettlemeot  .projected. 
The.chiet  justice  of  the  common:  pleas  and  two  other 
judges  with  the  attorney  and  solicitor, general  were 
sommpned  to  the  council ;  where,  after  the  nunutes 
of  the  intended  deed  were  rmd  to  them,  they  were 
required  bv  the  kine  to  draw  diem  up  in  the  form 
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lof  letters  patent.    They  liesiCated'  to  oW/  if tiehth^ 
nxke  they  reflected^  the  greater  daigef  tiiey  fdlind 
in  compliance.    Th^  ur^ekl  that  the  settlement  of 
the  crown  by  Henry  VIIL-  having  been  lAade  itl 
consequetioe  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  corffirtned 
by  similar  actd,  the  intern^  patent  would  be;invali(f^ 
and  would  Subject  not  only  the'  judges  who  dr^^  it^ 
but  every  counsellor  whb  signed  it  to  *  the  ^siins  ^ 
treason;  that  the  only  regular  wfiy  was  to  summon  $ 
parliament  and  obtain  the  consent  of  that  assembly. 
The  king  said  that  such  was  -bis  intention,  btilln  the 
mean  time^  he  required  the  judges  on  their  al}egiancd» 
to  draw  the  letters  patent ;  ^  bi!tt  *  they  still  opposed 
stt*ong  arguments  to  it,  to  the  great  displeasure*  elf 
Northumberland,  who  used  them  v6ry  roughly  oh 
that  account.     The  arguments  were  canv£(ssed  in 
several  meetings  between  the  council  and  the  judges,i 
and  no  solution  of  the  difficulties  couM  be  •  found- 
At  last  the  chief  judge  proposed  that  a  special  com- 
missf on  from  the  king  and  council  should  be  issued, 
requiring  the  judges  to  draw  a  patent,  and  that  ^ 
pardon  should  immediately  after  be  granted  thenii 
'ibr  any  ofience  they  might  have  incurred  by  their 
compliance.     This    expedient   satisfied    both   the 
council  and  the  judges,  except  sir  JamesHales,  who, 
though  a  zealous  protestant,  could  not  be*  indtictol 
by  any  consideration,  tq  deviate  from  the  principles 
of  justice.    The  chancellor  next  requir^  'for  his 
greater  security^  that  all  the  j^vy-coimseflors  should 
set  their  hands  to  the  pate^,  and  tliey  complied 
with  his  demand  out  of  fear  of  Northumberiand- s 
intrigues  or  of  his  violence;    Thus*  the' princ^essds 
Mary  and  Eli^ab^th  were  tet  aside  l:)y  the  king's 
letters  patent,  and  the^' crown  was  settled '^n  lady 
Jane  Gray,  June  2]  St.  . 

Soon  after  this  *settlemeAt»aU  hopes  of  Edward's 
repoy;ery  entirely  vanT&hedy^  His  pb}rsicians  ^em 
dismissed  by  NqrthuiDberimid'$  advic^^  afi^  by  aq 
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bnte^  •  of  council;*  he  was  ftripo wered '  to  pwt 
ifito  the  hatids  of  an  ignorant- woman,  who  pretaidw 
^  to  restore  him  in  a  little  -time  to  bis  former  stale 
o€  health.  But  after  the  use  of 'her  medicinal  aH 
the  bad  symptoms  increased  to  •  such  a  ^degr^e  'of 
violence  that  he  coold  not  resist.  -  He  expired  ik 
Greenwich  July  6th^  in  the  sixteenth  ^ear  oi^hts 
age  and  the^  seventh  of  his  reign.     ♦  > 

AH  the  English  historians  agreein  their  praises  vdf 
the  excellent  qualitie*^  and  accomplishments  of  this 
young  priDce,and  in  their  regrets  on  the  prehiatturitv 
iof  his  aesith.  Hh  resistance  and  tears *when 'Compel- 
led to  sign  a  -death  warrant  betray'  the  gemiipe 
gentleness  *  of  his  sympathising  heart,  while  -jhis 
-weeping  for  being  obliged  to  permit  the  mass:  tOfbt 
said  in  the' palace  of  his  sister  Mary,  excites  disgn^ 
and  indignation  against  those,  narrow-minded  insti^- 
tors  who  had'  so  early  adulterated  the  purity  q£  im 
mind '  with  the  most  odious  prejudices  of  bigeytnt. 
Notwithstanding  the  virtoes^and  accomplishmenlis  of 
Edward^  it  must  be  confessed  that:  the  people  wete 
unhappy,  oppressed,  and  in  consequence  turbulent 
during  the  wiiole  of  his  short  reign;  but  his  youth 
screens  him  froni'  all  reproaches  for  these  evils. 
His  affectionate  duty  to  bis  uncle  Somerset,  and  bss 
attachment  to  the  plausible  Warwick;,  blinded 'his  e^^es 
to  their  sutcessive  fallings.  •'       .     .  >      -    ;v| 

Northumberland  had  carefully  concealed  the  lefr- 
ters  patent,  granted  by  the  deceased  king  in  £Mfour 
of  lady  Jane  Gray ;  but  in  order  to  fix  the  ciiown  oti 
this  feir  usurper*s  head^  'by  bringing  in  time  the  bwb 
princesses  into  his  power,  he  had  engaged  the cduri- 
oil  to  write  to  them  in  the  king's  name,  desiriiig 
their  attendance  •  and  the  consolation  of'their  con^- 
pany  in  his  infirm  state  of  health,  and  the  princess 
•Mary  was  already  at  half  a  <lay'^  journey  of  the  court 
whensbe  received  from  lord  Aruddei  private  kiteH^ 
gence  both  pf  her  brother's  deatt^  and  of  the  ponspi- 


ricy  Ibrmed  npimt  Jmt.  She  itfnmediately  imsMMrf 
to  Frafdingbam  hi  Suffolk,  v4iere  «hi^  ^nd  eiKcrjr 
ooe  edgertoarm^  in  her  cause.  8h6  wrote  lettei^ 
to  the  nobility  «nd  most  coiMiterabte  gtinlbry  w 
England,  icalling  iheia  to  assist  ber  inihe  defence  of 
her  crown  and  person.  Meanwhile  sbe  dispsU^h^ 
a  messf^  to  the  councril,  protnising  theni  pprtiOft 
for  past  offences  and  requiring  tbom  immediately 
to  give  orders  for  Ihe  proolaiming  her  in  I>oflidon« 
Nortbumberiflnid,  findiog  that  &Hber  dissimulatioii 
^Rould  be  of  no  avail,  went  ivjth  the  duke  of  Sufibik 
to  fiioii  House,  where  4ady  Jane  Ofay  resided,  and 
appronehing  her  with  all  the  respeot  nsmdly  paid  4t> 
the  sovereign,  he  informed  tier  of  her  ejeVation  -to 
the  throne.  Far  from  being  piased  alt  4ihe  intelli- 
gence, she  at  first  refused  U>  accept  of  tbe  present, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  two  .princesses,  4iRd  dei^ved 
to  remain  in  the  private  situation  in  wfakti  ^be  wass 
.bora.  Overcome  at  last  by  the  (entreaties  of  her 
father  and  father- in-law,  atid  above  sdlofher  hnsband, 
sbe  submiiited  to  their  w»li.  As  it  was  tb&n  usual 
ibr  the  kings  of  England  after  their  aceeasion  io  pass 
(ihefrrsit  days  in  the  tower,  Northumberland  conve^^ed 
thitber  the  new  sovereign.  All  the  eounsdllors  were 
obliged  to  attend  her,  and  orders  wefie  issiied  by  the 
oounoil  to  proclaim  Jane  throughout  'the  kingdom ; 
but  these  orders  were  executed  only  in  London  and 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Northumberland,  hitherto  blinded  by  ambition, 
had  levied  troops  which  were  assembled  at  London. 
He  took  on  him  the  command  of  these  troops,  buf 
be  had  no  sooner  reached  St.  Edmundsbury  than  hie 
saw  he  had  only  six  thousand  vnea  to  oppose  to  the 
princess  Mary's  army,  which  amounted  to  double  the 
number.  He  wrote  immediately  to  the  council,  tie- 
siring  them  to  send  him  a  reinforcement;  but  instead 
•ef  OMdfdymg  with  his  demand,  all  ibe  counsdlca>s 
united  in  the  resolution  of  making  stfonement  for 
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their  past  o^oes  bv  a  speedy  retoni  U>  the  datr 
they  owed  tp  their  lawful  sovereign*  The  mwor 
and  alderip^Q  of  I^ondon  were  ioimediateiy  sent  fcr^ 
and  di^coi^red  great  alacrity  in  obeying  the  orders 
they  fQoeiFed  to  proclaim  Mary,  The  people  ex- 
pressed  their  satistaetion  by  shouts  of  joy  end  ap<* 
plau^e.  ]!^orthumberland  himself,  who  bad  received 
the  covncirs  orders  to  lay  down  his  arms,  seeing 
that  he  waf  deserted  by  all  his  followers,  and  know* 
ing  not  to  what  hand  to  turn  himself,  pr^lmmed  the 
queen  with  exterior  marks  of  appra^tion.'  Thua 
lady  Jane  Gray,  after  the  vain  pagiimntry  of  vyearii^ 
a  crown  during  ten  days,  returned  tp  a  private  U& 
ivith  more  satis&ction  than  she  felt  when  the  thrmie 
itself  was  i&adpfed  to  her. 


^ARY^  tweipLty-qeqond  Sovereign  from  the  Ccm* 

_  4)i»e8U       . 

[Dau^ter  of  Heniy  VIII.  by  his  first  wifi^  Gathwine 
of  Spain,  bora  February  Mtb^  15i6;  declared 
illegitimate  15S0 s  restored,  by  parliament  to  her 
right  of  succession  1544;  ascended  the  throne 
July  iQth^  1553}  crowned  September  SQtb  Ibl- 
lowmg }  married  Philip,  prince  of  Spdin>  son  of 

*  CharksV.  January  igth,  1554;  Philip  albwed 
to  take  th^  title  of  king  during  her  life,  Septem^ 
her  ?9th  following ;  died  November  1 7th,  1:558  $ 
and  was  succeeded  by  her  half  sister  Eltaabeth*]] 


Had  not  Henry's  marria^  with  Catherine  of  Spain 
been  permitted  by  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope^ 
its  invali^ty  could  be  no  more  a  nuitter  of  doubt 
tiian  the  reality  of  the  incest  in  the  marriage  of  a 
brother  with  his  sister  in  law^  But  Jt  bas  been  always 


whiihfca$  always  betii  'subtt«t'ted'to  hi^;* tled^'bi 
!Nov^,'Mt^''cann<5t-*!)e  defnied' tMt  the  ^  marriage '  t)F 
Henry  Vfll.  tfrtth  Caih6Wne  of  Spiiti^'both'Vathoi 
Bcs, '  wa^  comracted  1#  ptirtoance;'6r>'  ilispeti^i 
tiiw  from  the  pope;*tftat  it  was  no*  *  ftfrly  *  avdw- 
md^  -but  ;pi'onioted-bV  .their  pal^ril?,  'ari^  tfotertihQ 
Ifecogtifeed  by  *he  riatittri.  '  Therefor^'  it'  was*  abso- 
iBtelyoilt  of  Hferirfs^  tbi^'ef  td  nie]glt^ni«t^,'^by  ah^ 
Ift^t  of  h(4  miihort!y-the»''feitie6f  sti'ch  K  marriagej 
the  pope  himself  repealing'^fiis  dispefWatfcrti  as-stfr-t 
reptitious,  could  not  have  invalidated  the  legitimacy 
of  the  children  born  previous  to  the  repeal^  unles^ 
4he  \uni#ptfti6Asness  pfoce^^dfed-  froAt"^^  frntid  of 
the  contracting  parties, 'I'^^ich  was  not  the  case. 
Besides,^he  right  of  succession  could^the  less  be  cori- 
tested  t^Mhe-  prifetess  Mity J  tfiat  aT  had  b^en  tolfemA* 
Iya^kn©w4edged  by-Beri^'irt'the  latter  end  bf  hia 
rrfgn  •  i^  #ell  ^8 :  by  hi^'  la^t  SViil^  and  eonflrrned  by 

On'^tKe  queen's  aj^tmcWW  London,  'tfee  people 
fcvery  where  -dxpressefd  ihtir  joy  affd  loyalty ;  ind 
tl^  imncess 'EKiabeth '  mifet  her  at-  the  head  of 
dtie'^ousand  iiorse  sfa^  bad  levied  id  prdei'to  sqp- 
p6rt  flieir  joint  title  against  the  iisu'rper/  The  queen 
gave*ord^rs  next  day  fbi^  arresting  and "conffning^to 
the  tower,  Northumberland,  three  of  his  sons,  his 
brother,  and  some  ,ttiort  'irf  his  followers.  Soon 
alter  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  lady  Jane  Gray,  and  her 
htt*WBHd^T;he  fouftnsoh  of  TVorthumberfarid,  were, 
tiakefi  iyrfo  eu^dy;-  'Pftrdonwas  granted  to  most  of 
fhe-coHnsilfors-oti  ther  pftading  constraint  as  an 
t\ttise  fbc  thtiP^iteMyii  r  Snffrfk  himself  obtainecf 
feis"  Hbefty.  •  But-  N^thtlttberMdAfay  itnnfiediateiy 


brougfat^feq  his  trialj  atttfae  odbnin^^of'VJhioh'ht  6n\j 
begged  leoise  to  aak  twcy (jii^ons*  of  the  'pe^  ap-i 
pointed  toi«t. on  his-jdryj  Hvhethera  man^  could  be 
guilty  of  jtreasoa  that  tobeyecS  orders  givcnri' him  by 
thdcoundl u»d;r  the  gi^ett-seal h sm6f wtinther tho66 
involvied  in  Atitn  with  bimsblf  could  sit:as'ht$  ju(^les^ 
On  hiB  betD^«ans^b*ed)*)'that.t^  great  seal  df  htt 
usurpeh  was  i  no 'aothorityy' and 'that'' persons  not  itfi^ 
peadipdyjRorilymg  under  any^se^tenqe  of  attaindeii 
bein^  still;  infaocent  ki  the  ej^  /6tthe,1atry  mij^tb^ 
admitted  :ioiilniyjul*y  ;  he  jacquissoed  and  {>li^Uect 
gitiilty.  /  Atr  his  execution  he'^made  ^pvcriiMsimi  of  the 
eatholic  religion^  .and  exhorted  the  people t<yretcini 

to  the  faith  of 'tiidr  ancestors., H'th^**wo^k|'  ^nj^^y 
tranquillity^  i  Sir^  Thomas  Palrner  avid';^r-j€^ 
Gates,  two  cf  thi  .nic>st:  conspicuous  topis"  of  *h\i 
erUnioal  i^diemcls^  suffirdd^ '^h  him.  Sentenoe  mH 
als^ipranounced  against  lady  Jan^  end -her  Nisband,' 
but  without  any  intention  df  putting- it  in  i^xeeutiph^ 
As  heltbeir  of!  them  had 'beached  their  sertoteehth 
yeEU-y.  their  youth  pleaded  suffitietitly  forth^if  inti 
nocence.  i  •'••  '  '  -•  -  ••  ' '  •  -  ..  1  •  ^^  '  ;..i  i 
.  The  Duke  ^f  Norfolk,  Courtridy 5  sot)  o  f  the  maW 
C|fiii8  of  Eset^r^  and  thebiibbp^  Gardiner,  Tonstal^  anki 
Bonner,,  who  had  beentOonnned  for^tfaeii'  adhtf^c^ 
to  theicatbblie  causey/  were:  restored  to^theit-  libii^yj 
And  immediately  adtoitted  tpthe  q^en*a  ie^oKlifidehcd 

Tboi]^  Maryliad;so)ernnly  promised  to^  the  pe^i 
plevHt  Si^lk^  when  tbeyinlijsted'thenlselvestiil'he^ 
service,  thatsheshould  maintam  the  refontiedreUgtoit^ 
apprehensions  were  entertained  concerning  her  ptin- 
ciplesy  aqd  a  great  anxiety  prevailed  among  the  pecM 
piis  ^htsa  ihey  saw.  Gardiner  ^aid  the«other  bishops^ 
who  had  been  ccuifinid,  Telnsta^ed  in  their' sees  eitlielr 
by*  a'direct*  act  of  pQwer,  or  by  the  sentetitse  df  coth4 
miasiotfiers.  appointed  to  review  their  trial  and  con^ 
deiiHMjJu99.;^aud^       l)islib|Mc  oJ'Durhami  which 
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bud  faMt  cfifilolTed  Jby  akithoiity  of  jxtrMment^ 
erected  ane#  with  idt  hi^  nevtenues  and  princii 
pdities^  itt  fevour  of  Tonstal.  Thaie  ttieasures 
wier?  soon  folbwied  by  many  others  still  more 
alarming  for  the  rtibriners.  Ota  pretence  of  dis^ 
courteing  controvfeny,  the  quten  silenced  by  an 
act  i9i  plrerDgatiire  all  preachto  tbrooghoat  England^ 
except  soeb  as  ^uld  obtmn  a  particular  Kcence; 
The  archbishop  of  York^  the  iMshops  of  Exette,  Lorn 
dcnij  €rlQcesteir»  ahd  Latimer,  the  old  bishop  of  Woti* 
eester^w^re  thrown  into  prisbn.  The  catholic  bbhops 
and  pri«9t6  were  encouraged  in  their  forwardness  to 
revive,  tttejmass,  though  bontrary  to  the  present 
laws }  Y^  Mary  <tiU  promised  in  a  public  declaration 
before  the  councft,  that  she  ^oidd  tolerate  those 
wboia  reii^us  opiniona  differed  from  hers.  But  it 
was  eciiierslly  appitehendid  ifaafe  this  engagement 
would  prove  but  a  feeble  sdcurity  when  set  in  oppo^ 
sition  to  r^I^us  prgudioesi 

The%primatis  Crtoitier  w^s  ^rsorially  intitled  to 
th^  queen's  grdtitudct  as  he  alone  had  successfully 
employed  his  good  offices  in  mitigating  tlie  severe 
prsjudij[{es  which  Henry  hei'  t$ibiA  had  eiftfertained 
agMii^t  her^  But  h<  hi^d  been  very  active  in  prOi* 
moting<her,nK>thei'*s  dtxoroeyias  wbll  as  in  conduct*' 
ing  th9  relis^inetionf  and  she  waited  only  for  a  iiu 
vourable  opponumty  to  give  loent  to  her  resentment 
against  them.  Her  impatience  was  soon  gratified 
by  the  iodiscr^et  jEeal  of  Oabmfer.  A  report  had 
been  spread  that  this  plt}ate»  in  oHer  to  p^  court 
to  the  qaeeoi  had  promised  to  offidiatd  in  the  Latin 
servicf.  To  wipe  off  this  aspersion  he  impmdent^ 
pubnsbed  a  violeftt  manifestu^  ia  which  h^  pretended 
that  the  mass  was  an  invention  Af  the  infernal  spiritt 
and  contaioed  many  hoTfibie  blasphemies*  Ob  the 
pubiicf^ion  of.  this  iiiflatliinatofy  papier^  Cranmerwa^ 
throws^,  into  prisoAi  and  tried  for  the  part  he  had 
acted  in  opitcurring  wilh  the  lady  Jane^  and  oppos* 
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ing  the  qiieen's  accesiioib  Sentence  of  higil  treasoti 
was  passed  against  him ;  its  excicution  however  t^s 
postpon^^  and  Cranmer  was  reserved  for  a  more 
exemplary  punishment*  Shortly  after,  Peter  Mar«« 
tyr,  who  had  in  the  late  reign  l)een  invited  over  to^ 
England,  desired  and  obtained  leave  to  return  to  his 
nathre  couiftry,-  as*  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign^ 
protesticits  ;  but  the  popukce,  whose*  zdal,  wheft 
bttmght  to  fanaticism,  hardly  stops  to  the  last  ex^ 
tremity,  dag  up  his  wife^s  body,  whieh  had  beeni 
interred  at  Oxford^  and  buried  it  in  a  dung-hill. 

Tiht  protestants  had  no  protectson  to  expect  from^ 
the  parKamenty  whieh  was  sumihaned  at  that  period, 
October  5t1i,  as  the  [Preference  in  most  elections^ 
was  given  to  such  candidates  as  had  remained  attach^ 
ed  to  ihd  principles  of  the  ancient  religion*  It  soon 
appeared  therefore  that  the  m^rity  c^  the  house  of 
comimons  would  be  obsequious  to  Mary's  designs ; 
skid  as  the  peers  were  mostly  attached  to  the  court, 
Uttte  opposition  was  to  be  expected  from  that  <)uarter* 
.  Tbis' session  opened  by  celebrating  before  the  two 
hbuaes  a  mess  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
attended  witSi  ail  the  ancient  rites  and  cemmonies^ 
though  abolished  by  act  of  pmiisment.  Hie  bi$hop» 
of  lincoln  and  Herieford,  having  rsfosed  to  knecAcidr- 
tag  the  mass,  were  viblently  thrust  out  of  the  house« 
lite  queen  however  stiU  retained  the  title  of  stfpreme 
head  of  the  church  of  Ei^landy  and  thence  it  was 
conjectured  that  her  intention  was  only  ta  restore 
teligioh  to  the  saihe  condition  in  which  it  had  been 
left  by  Henry.      . 

The  first  bill  passed  by  this  parliament  was  of  a 
pofiidar  nature,  as  it  abobshed  every  species  of  trea- 
son ttot  contained  in  the  statute  of  Bdward  III.,  and 
ev€ry  8|)ecie8  of  febny  that  did  not  subsidt  before 
the  first  of  Henry  VIIL  The  paUiaikient  fimii  de- 
clared the  queen  to  be  legitsmate,  ratified  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  Ivith  Catl:;errne  of  Arragon,  and 
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antidted  die  divorce  proftouuoed  by  Crafimer^  whortit 
they  greatly  blamed  for  it  AU  the  statute  of  }i\ngr 
Bdward  with  regard  to- religion  were  repealed  by  6ne: 
vote.  The  attainder  of  the  duke  ^ of  Norfolk  •^pras> 
leversed*  '  ^  .  •    .    •  .i  r 

ri  Amidst  the  gener!al  agitation  which  at  that  jdnc^ 
|i»re. pervaded  England;  owing  to  the  opposite  p^^ 
^ions/of  the  difierent  parties^  the  reven^  and  hoped; 
of  the  catholics,  t^he  alarms  and  com^ints'bf  thei 
protesUinte^  a  teost  important  ofa^ct^  the  marringft 
of  thtiqueen^  engrossed  the  anxioua  attention  of  all,: 
^s*  from-  her  choice  either  of  a 'catholic  or  a  pb^o- 
^tSrtant  prince,  probably  depended  the  final  deci^ioii' 
Qf:the>  great  question  between  the  catholic  reiigiofp 
and .  the  Ireformation* .  The  first  person  propc^sed'  tcr 
I^er  ,wa$  Courtjney  earl  of  Devonshire^  who  being'  an' 
Dnglishftian  nearly  allied  to  the  ctxiwn^  could  npt- 
&jt\  of  being  agreeable  to  the  nation;!  he  seemed.  to> 
]^nQ^>les3  so  tO:  the  queen,  and  hints  were,  dropped 
him  of  ber.fkvourable  disposition  towards  him  ^  bttil 
]ii<&  tieg^ected  these  oveKures^  andpref^m^toatUkch 
l>knself  to  the  prmcess.  EU^abetb^  (Which  occastoned^i 
^^t  a.gnsat  coldness^i  aDd  soon  aftetia declared  aiiV* 
soosity  in  Mary  towiml«  her  sister.  * 

^  Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  never  taken  prieBt'8order^>> 
M^  ^itotber  party  proposed  to  the  queen.  Hi&  t^ighi 
character  for  virtue]  Ibe  great  n^ard  paid  him  03^ 
ihe^cdtholic  bhuroh^  and  all  the  diiim6sitt^s  he  had^ 
Had  t0.  encounter  on:  account  ofuhis  •ktachment  to> 
i^  ji^ere  'as:  many  inducements  of  a .  po^'eribl  influx 
ence  on  Mary.  But  the  cardinal,  nowin  theidfe-fct 
^lin^  ^  q£  age,  had  cpntrj«:ted  habits  of  study  and  U-e- 
tire{9ent,  which  bad  »quite  unqdalifiodthim  fort|iei 
l^justle  of  4.  court  and  tha  hurry  of  business^  Theses 
two:  macriages  being  .out*  of  Mary's  knind,  s^ie  xuist^ 
bet-  eye^towards  the;  em|>ero^''s  familyj  ifmm  whtdW 
her  mother  woft  desooidied^  ahd;  Which  .during  bdr 
own  distresses  had  alw^^isiafibrded  her  coin tenanco^ 
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bnd  protection.     Charles  had  himself  formed  the 
scheme  of  marrying  his  son  Philip  to  the  queen. 
The  prince  was  a  widower ;  and  thoa^h  he  was  ohly 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  eleven  years  younger 
than  Mary,  this  objection,  it  was  thought,  would 
.be  overlooked.     Norfolk j  Arundel,  and  Paget,  gave 
their  opinion  for  the  match,  imd  Gardiner,  who  was 
.now  prime  minister  and  chancellor,  was  of  the  same 
.opinion*  At  the  same  time  he  insisted  on  the  nece^ 
sity  of  stopping  all  liarther  innovations  in  religion  till 
the  hidrriage  was  accomplished.  =  He  observed,  that 
the  parliament,  amidst  all  their  compliances,  seemed 
determined  to  grant  no  farther  concessions  to  the 
catholic   religion,    that   the  resuming   the    abbey 
Jands  would  alarm  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  per- 
haps produce  a  general  insurrection  ;  that  the  n;iar- 
•riage  being  once  completed,  would  enable  the  queen 
to  .forward  the  pious  work  in  which  she  was  eii- 
. gaged  ;  that  much  pdns  had  been  taken  to  prejudice 
thie  nation'  against  the  Spanish  alliance^  and  that  to 
•reconcile  the  English  with  it,  it  was  necessary  that 
« the  conditions  of  the  marriage  should  be  such  as 
:  would  seem  to  insure  to  them  their  independency, 
and  the  entire  possession  of  their  ancient  laws  and 
priviieges.     The  emperor  approved  ali  these  obser- 
'vations,  and  the  negociations  for  the  marriage  pro- 
ceeded apace. 

Mary "S  intentions  of  marrying  Philip  did  not  long 
.  remain  secret,  and  the  house  of  commons,  alarmed 
■  16  heat  that  she  was  resolved  to  contract  a  foreign 
.alliance,  sent  a  deputation  to  her  majesty  to  remort- 
.strate  in  strong  terms  against  that  dangerous  mea- 
*  sure.  To  prevent  all  applications  of  the  same  kind, 
the  queen  thought  proper  to  dissolve  the  parlia-i- 
rnienit. 
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The  mass  is  re-established  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  the  marriage  declared  to  be  incompatible  with 
any  spiritual  office*  The  commissioners  appointed  to 
restore  more  perfectly  the  mass  and  the  ancient  rites^ 
are  enjoined  to  forbid  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  b^ 
taken  by  the  clergy  on  their  receiving  any  benefice, 
though  this  oath  had  been  established  by  the  laws  oif 
Henry  VIIL,  which  were  still  in  force. 

The  treaty  of  marriage  between  Philip  and  Marjr 
.was  signed  on  the  12th  of  January.  It  ;tva$  agreed 
by  it,  that  Philip  should  have  the  title  of  king  of 
England  jointly  with  the  queen,  as  long  as  their 
marriage  should  subsist,  and  without  any  innovation 
in  the  English  laws,  customs,  and  privileges,  which 
implied  that  the  administration  should  be  entirely  in 
the  queen ;  that  she  should  ba/ve  the  disposal  of  all 
offices,  employments,  and  benefices  in  the  kingdom^ 
and  only  natives  should  be  employed ;  that  if  the 
queen  died  first,  Philip  should  lay  no  claim,  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  and  that  this  country  should 
.never  be  engaged  in  any .  \i^ars  with  France  oa 
account  of  Spain  ;  that  £hilip  should  not  carry 
the  queen  abroad  without .  her  cafisent,  nor  any 
of  her  children,  without  jthe  consent  of  the  no- 
bility ;  that  sixty  thousand  pounds  a-year  should 
be  settled  as  her  jointure ;  that  the  male  issue  of 
this  marriage  should  inherit,  together  with  England^ 
both  Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  that  if 
'  Don  Carlos,  Philip's  son  by  his  former  marriage^ 
should  die,  the  queen's  issue,  either  male  or  femsJe^ 
should  inherit  Spain  and  all  the  other  dominions  of 
Philip,  &c.  &c« 

These  articles  did  not  satisfy  the  nation;. it  was 
openly  Said,  that  the  greater  advantage  there  ap* 
peared  in  them,  the  more  obvious  it  was  that  Philip 
had  no  serious  intention  of  observing  them ;.  thai 
England  would  become  a  province  of  Spain>  and 


stiare  the  fate  of  all  her  depeodent  dominions,  which 
groaned  under  the  burthen  of  the  Spanish  tyranny, 
^  horribly  exemplified  throughout  all  the  new  con- 
X]uests  in  America  ;  that  the  inquisition  would  in<^ 
iallibly  be  established  in  England^  where  the  divided 
sentiments  of  the  people  with  regard  to  religion 
would  subject  them  to  this  iniquitous  tribunal,  and 
reduce  the  whole  nation  to  the  most  abject  servi<* 
tude. 

These  murmurs  loudly  repeated  every  where,  re- 
kindled a  spirit  of  insurrection  throughout  the  whole 
nation.  Sir  Thomas  Wiat  purposed  to  raise  Kent ; 
Sir  Peter  Car^w,  Devonshire ;  and  they  engaged 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  the  hopes  of  recovering  the 
crown  for  lady  Jane,  to  attempt  raising  the  midland 
counties.  But  Carew's  impatience  having  prompted 
him  to  rise  in  arms  before  the  day  appointeid,  he  was 
soon  overpowered  by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  oblig- 
ed to  fly  to  France.  On  this  intelligence  Sufiblk, 
dreading  an  arrest,  suddenly  left  town  with  his  two 
brothers,  hastened  to  the  counties  of  Warwick  and 
Leicester  where  his  interest  lay,  and  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  people,  but  he  was  dosely  pursued  by  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  carried  prisoner  to  London. 
Wiat  was  at  first  more  successful,  and  having  pub«> 
lished  a  declaration  against  the  queen's  evil  coun** 
sellors,  and  against  the  Spanish  match,  without  any 
mention  of  religion,  the  people  began  to  flock  to  his 
standard.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  marched  against 
him  at  the  head  of  the  guards;  and  some  other 
troops,  reinforced  by  five  hundred  Londoners ;  but 
the  whole  body  deserted  to  Wiat,  dedaring  that 
they  would  not  contribute  to  enslave  their  country. 
Norfolk,  dreading  the  contagion  of  the  example^ 
retreated  with  his  troops  into  the  city.  Wiat,  en- 
couraged by  this  success,  led  his  forces  to  South- 
ivark,  and  required  of  the  queen  that  she  should 
put  the  tower  into  his  hands,  ^nd  imm^iately  n^arry 
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^n  Englishman  to  insiire  the  liberty  of  the  nation. 
Finding  that  the  bridge  was  secured  against  him, 
he  marched  up  to  Kingston,  where  he  passed  the 
river  with  four  thousand  men,  and  returned  to- 
wards London,  hoping  to  encourage  his  partisans 
who  had  engaged  to  declare  for  him.  But  by  biS 
imprudently  wasting  so  much  time  at  Southwark 
and  in  his  march  to  Kingston,  that  aitical  moment 
pn  which  all  popular  commotions  depend  was  eni* 
tirely  lr)st  ;  and  though  he  entered  Westminster 
^'ithout  resistance,  his  followers  finding  that  rid 
person  of  note  joined  him,  successively  fell  off,  and 
he  was  at  last  seized  near  Temple  bar.  He  was  im- 
mediately condemned  and  executed,  and  besides  th(j 
great  number  of  persons  who  suffered  with  him, 
four  hundred  more  were  conducted  before  the 
queen  with  rope^  about  their  necks,  and  falling  on 
their  knees,  were  pardoned  and  dismissed.  As  it 
had  been  reported  that  Wiat,  on  his  examination^ 
had  accused  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of 
Devonshire,  as  accomplices,  he  loudly  declared  on 
the  scaffold  before  the  whole  people,  that  they  had 
not  the  least  share  in  bis  rebellion,  . 

Princess  Elizabeth  had  been  for  some  time  treat- 
ed with  great  harshness  by  her  sister, who  ordered  her 
to  take  place  at  court  after  the  duchess  of  Suffolk 
and  the  countess  of  Lenox,  as  if  she  were  not  legi- 
timate. The  more  the  shining  qualifications  and 
loveliness  of  the  princess  rendered  her  the  favourite 
of  the  nation,  the  more  the  queen's  malevolence 
towards  her  discovered  itself  by  fresh  symptoms, 
and  obliged  her  to  retire  into  the  country.  Mary, 
hoping  to  involve  her  in  some  appearance  of  parti- 
cipation in  this  rebellion,  sent  her  to  the  tower  un- 
der a  strong  guard,  and  ordered  her  to  be  strictly 
examined  by  the  council  -Besides,  the  strong  evi- 
dence arising  from  the  public  declaratioit.of  Wiat, 
the  princess  made,  sjo  good  a  detqace  that  the  queen 
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was  oblig^ed  to  release  her ;  but  an  her  declining  ir 
proposal  of  marriage,  which  was  offered  her  with, 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  she  was  again  committed  to 
custody,  under  a  strong  guard  at  Woodstock.  The 
earl  of  Devonshire,  though  equally  innocent,  was 
confined  in  Fotheringay-Castle, 

The  rebellion  proved  still  more  fatal  to  the  un-^ 
fortunate  lady  Jane  and  to  her  husband,  though 
they  had  not  personally  more  participated  in  it  than 
the  queen  hersplf.  Warning  was  given  her  to  pre- 
pare for  death,  a  doom  which  she  had  long  ex« 
pected,  and  which  her  present  misfortunes  and  th^ 
mnocence  of  her  life,  rendered  xiowise  unwelcome 
to  her.  Her  husband,  lord  Guilford,  desired  per- 
mission to  see  her,  but  she  refused  her  consent, 
and  informed  him  by  a  message,  that  the  tenderness 
of  their  parting  would  overcome  the  fortitude  of 
both.  Tower-hill  had  been  at  first  the  intended 
place  for  their  execution  ;  but  the  council  dreading 
the  consequence  of  the  compassion  of  the  people  for 
their  youth,  beauty,  innocence,  and  noble  birth, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  execution  should  take  place 
within  the  verge  of  the  tower.  She  saw  her  hus- 
band led  to  the  scaffold,  and  having  addressed  to 
him  from  the  window  the  dumb  signs  of  the  most 
tender  farewell,  she  waited  with  tranquillity  till  her 
own  appointed  hour  should  bring  her  to  a  like  fate. 
Sir  John  Gage,  constable  of  the  tower,  when  he 
led  her  to  execution,  desired  her  to  bestow  on  him 
some  small  present  which  he  might  keep  as  a  per- 
petual memorial  of  her.  She  gave  him  her  tablets, 
on  which  she  had  just  written  three  sentences,  one 
in  Greek,  another  in  Latin,  a  third  in  English; 
the  purport  of  them  was,  that  human  justice  was 
against  her  body,  but  divine  mercy  would  b^ 
favourable  to  her  soul ;  that  if  her  fault  deserved 
punishment,  her  youth  at  least  and  her  imprudence 
were  worthy  of  excuae  j  and  that  Ood.  and  pos^ 
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terity,  she  trusted,  tvould  show  lier  favoun  SKe 
expressed  the  same  sentiments  more  at  large  in  her 
last  speech  on  the  scaffbid,  iind  with  a  stekdy  serene 
countenance  submitted  Herself  to  the  execiitioiien 

The  duke  of  Su£folk  and  l6rd  Thomas  Grey  were* 
executed  soon  after.  Sir  Nicholas  Thi^ogm'ortort 
was  tried  at  Guildhall,  and  by  making  an  admirable 
defence,  obtained  a  verdict  in  his  favour.  The 
queen  was  so  enraged  at  it,  that  instead  of  releasing 
him  as  the  law  required,  she  re-committed  him  to 
the  tower.  The  jury  wei^e  summoned  before  the 
council,  sent  to  prison,  and  fined,  some  of  them 
one  thousand  pounds^  others  two  thousaYid  potnds 
each.  This  instance  of  the  most  criminal  violence 
proved  fatal  to  several  victim's  of  the  queen  *^  blind 
resentment.  She  filled  the  tower  and  all  the  prisons 
with  nobility  and  gentry  whom  their  popularity 
and  interest  with  tne  nation  had  made  the  objects 
of  her  suspicions,  and  finding  that  she  was  univer- 
sally hated,  she  determined  to  disable  the  people 
from  resistance  by  ordering  general  musters,  and 
directing  the  commissioners  to  seize  their  arms,  and 
lay  them  up  in  forts  and  castles. 

The  suppression  of  Wiat's  rebellion  had  increased 
Mary's  authority  t6  such  a  degree,  that  the  ministry 
expected  to  find  the  most  compliant  disposition  in 
the  new  parliament,  which  was  summoned  to  assem- 
ble April  5th.  The  emperor  also,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  same  end,  had  sent  over  to  England,  no 
less  than  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  bribes  and  pensions  among  the  mem- 
bers, a  scandalous  practice  hitherto  unemployed. 
To  quiet  any  alarm  with  regard  to  the  church 
lands,  the  queen  resumed  the  title  of  Supreme  head 
of  the  church,  which  she  had  solemnly  abandoned 
three  months  before. 

The  chancellor  Gardiner  opens  the  sessidn  by  a 
speech^  in  which  he  asserts  the  queen's  hereditary 
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title  to  the  crown,  maintains  her  rig^t  of  choosing 
a  husband  for  herself,  praises  very  much  the  use 
she  has  made  of  it,  by  ^ving  the  preference  to  an 
old  ally,  descended  from  the  house  of  Burgundy.  He 
observes,  that  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconvenien- 
ces which  might  arise  from  different  pretenders, 
it  was  necessary  to  invest  the  queen  by  law  with  a 
power  of  disposing  of  the  crown,  and  appointing 
h^  successor,  as  it  had  been  formerly  conferred  oii> 
Henry  VIIL 

As  the  queen's  hatred  for  her  sister,  and  her  de« 
voted  attachment  to  the  house  of  Austria  were 
generally  known,  it  was  concluded  from  Gardiner's 
proposal,  that  a  design  was  formed  of  excluding  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  and  investing  the  queen  with 
the  power  of  making  a  will  in  ^vour  of  her  hus- 
band ;  the  parliament  was  the  more  farmed  at  these 
projects,  as  they  heard  that  Philip's  descent  from 
the  house  of  Lancaster  was  strongly  insisted  on» 
and  that  he  was  publicly  represented  as  the  legiti* 
mate  and  only  heir  by  right  of  inheritance.  They, 
therefore,  declined  the  passing  any  such  law  as  the 
chancellor  pointed  out  to  them.  But  they  could 
tK)t  avoid  ratifying  the  articles  of  the  queen's  mar^ 
riage,  as  they  were  drawn  very  fiivourable  for  Eng- 
land. Mary,  fincUng  that  this  paiiiament  would 
not  answer  her  purposes,  finished  the  session  by  dis* 
sdving  them  May  '25th. 

The  arrival  of  Philip,  so  impatiently  expected  by 
the  queen,  was  at  last  announced  to  her  July  19th. 
A  few  days  after,  they  were  married  at  Winchester, 
where  Mary  had  gone  to  meet  him.  The  ceremony 
was  perfonned  by  Gardiner,  July  87th,  and  tlie 
Toyalconsorts  havine made  a  pompous  entry  into 
London,  where  I%inp  displayed  his  wealth  with 
great  ostentation,  they  went  to  Windsor,  the  palace 
where  they  afterwards  resided.  The  prince's  be^ 
haviour  was  itt  calculated  to  remove  the  prejudices 
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which  the  English  nation  had  entertained  against; 
hinl.  He  was  distant,*  reserved  in  his  addresseis,. 
and  he  so  entrenched  himselfin  form  and  ceremony^ 
tba^t  he  was  almost  inaccessible. 

The  queen  summoned  a  new  parliament,  an(i 
wrote  circular  letters  directing  a  proper  choice  of. 
j^embers,  as  it-  had  been  done  for  the  last  p^rlia* 
ment  held  in  the  preceding  reign.  The  zeal,  of  the 
catholics,  the  influence  of  Spanish  gold,  the  powers 
of  prerogative,  the  discouragement  of  the  gen^tryj 
particularly  of  the  protestarits,  were  as  many  causes, 
which,  seconding  the  zeal  of  Gardiner,  contributed 
to  compose  a  house  of  comnoons.  nearly  as  obse- 
quious as  Mary  could  wish  to  have  it.  Cardinal 
Pole  was  in  Flinders,  invested  with  l^antine 
powers  ;  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  arrival 
in  England,  the  parliament  passed  an  act  reversing 
his  attainder,  and  restoring  his  blood ;  and  the 
queen  dispensing  with  the  old  statute  of  provisoes, 
granted  him  permission  to  act  as  legate.  The  carT 
dinal  came  over,  and  after  being  introduced  to  the 
king  and  queen,  he  invited  the  parliament  to  re- 
concile themselves  and  the  kingdom  to  the  Holy 
See,  from  which  they  had  been  so  long  and  so  un- 
happily divided.  This  message  was  taken  in  good 
part,  and  both  houses  voted  an  address  to  iPhilip 
and  Mary,  acknowledging,  ^'  that  they  had  been 
"  guilty  of  the  most  criminal  defection  from  the 
^'  true  church;  professing  a  sincere  repentance  of 
^*  their  past  transgressions ;  declaring  their  resolu- 
'^  tion  to  repeal  all  laws  .enacted  ip»  prejudice  of  tl\e 
*'  church  o£  Rome,  and  praying  their  majesti^s^ 
•^*  that  since  they  were  happily  uaip£ected,^yith,that 
odious  schism,  they  would  intercede  \vith  the 
Holy  Father  for  the  absolution  and  foiijgiveness  of 
^*  their  penitent  subjects.^':  .  The  request  was  easily 
granted.  The  legate  in  the  name  of  his  Holiness 
gave  th^  parlianaent  and  kingdooi  ^b^oljutjion,  fr^gc^ 
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them  from  all  censures,  and .  received  them  a^u 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  '    ' " 

It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  nobility 
and.  gen  try  were  not  brought  ta  make  these,  con- 
cessions till  they  had  received  repeated  assurances, 
from  the  pope  as  well  as  the  queen,  that  the  plunder 
which  they  had  made  on  the  ecclesiastics  should 
never  be  inquired. into,  and  the  abbey  ajid.  church 
lands  should  remain  with  the  present  possessors,! 
This  security  was  farther  corroborated  by  ai>  act  of 
parUament,  by  which  they  repealed  the  former  staV. 
tutes  enacted  against  the  pope's  authority,  and,  by  i. 
special  clause,  besides  bestowing  validity  on  allmar* 
ri^es  celebrated  during  the  schism,  and   fixing  the^ 
right  of  incumbents  to  their   benefices,  they  gave 
security  to   the   possessors  of  church  lands,    and 
freed  them  from  the  danger  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures.   The  convocation  «tlso,  in  order  to  remove 
all  apprehensions  on   that  head,  were  induced  tq 
present  a  petition  to  the  same  purpose,  and  the 
legate,  in  the  pope's  name,  ratified  all  these  transac** 
tions. 

The  old  sanguinary  laws  against  heretics,  which 
had  been  rejected  by  the  former  parliament  were 
Revived,  and  this  made  it  treason  to  imagine  or 
attempt  the  death  of  Philip  during  his  marriage 
with  the  queen  j  but  though  she  attempted  to .  get 
her  husband  declared  presumptive  heir  of  the 
crowHj  or  at;  least  to  have  the  administration  put 
into  his  hands,  ^he  failed  in  all  her  endeavours^ 
and  could  not  so  much  as  procure  the  parliament's 
consent  to  his  coronation.  All  attempts  likewise  to 
pbtain  subsidies  from  the  commons,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  emperor  in  hi^  war  against  France,  proved 
fruitless. 

Philip  endeavoured  tp  soften  the  animosity  en* 
tertained  against  him,  by  procuring  the  release  of 
^veral  prisoners,  of  c^stinction  \  but  nothing  \Kas 
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more  agreeable  to  t^e  nation  than  his  protecting  the 
princess  Elizabeth  from  the  hatred  of  the  queen, 
and  restoring  her  to  liberty.  This  measure  has 
been  generally  represented  by  the  historians,  much 
less  as  the  effect  of  ^ny  generosity  in  Philip  than  of 
a  refined  policy,  which  made  him  foresee,  that  if 
that  princess  were  put  to  death,  the  next  lawful 
heir  was  the  queen  bf  Scots,  whose  succession 
would  for  ever  annex  Englaiid  to  the  crown  of 
lYance^  but  this  supposition  is  not  supported  by 
aty  proof,  and  remains,  therefore,  a  mere  conjec- 
ture whith  impartiality  should  the  less  admit,  that 
it  is  obvious  that  Phiiip  at  that  jimcture  wanted, 
endeavoured,  and  wished  above  all  things  to  ac- 
quire, popularity,  and  that  the  release  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth  was  the  most  popular  act  he  could 
imagine. 

Tlie  feari  of  Devonshire  owed  also  his  liberty  to 
t^hilip's  affectation  bf  popularity.  He  begged  and 
obtained  permission  to  travel,  and  died  soon  after  at 
Padua,  fle  v/as  the  eleventh,  and  last  earj  of  Devon- 
shire  of  the  noble  family  of  Courtney,  one  of  the 
ftiost  illustrious  in  Europe. 

The  queen  was  so  desirous  of  having  issue,  that 
she  fondly  gave  credit  to  the  least  appearance  of 
pregnancy ;  she  even  thought  that  she  felt  the  em- 
bryo stirring,  and  messengers  were  kept  in  readi- 
Jie^s  to  carry  the  important  news  to  the  foreign 
tOBits }  the  parliament  passed  a  law,  which  in  case 
•of  the  queen's  demise,  appointed*  Philip  protector 
during  the  minority.;  but  a  few  weeks  after,  her 
|)Vetended  pregnancy  proved  only  'the  cpmmence- 
ment  of  a  dropsy  which  the  dbordered  state  of  h^t 
IxeaJth  had  brought  upon  her. 

.  Anru  1555. 
7he  king  and  queen  finding  they  could  obtaih 


iio  furtlier  concessions  from  tliis  parfiaihent^  catne 
unexpectedly  to  Westminster,  and  dissolved  theiti 
January  I6tn.  There  happened  during  this  session 
to  incident  the  more  remarkable  that  it  had  no 
precedent.  Se^vend  kh^mbers  of  the  house  of  comJ' 
inons  opposing  certain  measures  adopted  by  th^ 
parliament,  "but  finding  themselves  unable  to  pre- 
vent them,  made  a  secession  in  order  to  shot^ 
their  disapprobation,  and  Refused  any  longer  t6 
attend  the  house.  For  this  desertion  from  theit 
post,  they  were  incBcted  in  the  king's  behch  afteir 
the  dissolution  of  parliament.  Six  of  them  sub« 
mitted  to  the  mercy  of  the  court  and  paid  their 
fines,  the  rest  •  preferred  to  undergo  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  the  queen  died  before  the  end  of  the 
affair.  Considering  the  matter  by  the  claims  and 
estabKslied  rights  of  the  house  of  commons,  thfe 
attempt  of  the  queen'is  ministers  seems  to  be  it 
fcreach  of  privilege ;  to  the  house  alone  belonged  the 
cognizance  of  the  faults  of  their  members  in  thfe 
discharge  of  their  parliamentary  duty. 

Here  opens  this  bloody  career  of  persecution 
which  lasted  to  the  end  6f  Mary's  reign,  and,  in 
that  short  interval,  brought  to  the  pile  immense 
numbers  of  victims,  whose  martyrdom,  by  its 
liorrible  cruelty  raised  against  'the  mildest  of  all  re- 
ligions, an  indignation  due  only,  and  too  deservedly, 
to  the  fraritic  zeal  of  a  few  of  its  ministers.  These 
unrelenting  fanatics  should  have  bcJen  taught  by  the 
experience  of  all  times,  of  all  countries,  that  perse<* 
cation  the  more  violent  it  is,  the  more  it  strenghtdiis 
'the  persecuted  religion,  and  discredits  that  of  tihe 
-persecutes ;  and  that  in  religious  matters,  thek'e  b 
no  argument  so  impressive  as  the  sight  of  several 
men,  generally  esteemed  for  their  great  virtue,  piety, 
and  profound  learning,  preferring  the  torments  of  the 
most  excruciating  martyrdom  to  any  alteration  ia 
'their  creed.    To  thi*  indeed  christian  religion  in  i(s 
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first  ages  was  indebted  for  millions  of  proselytes  ; 
to  this  also  in  great  measure,  the  reformatio^  owed 
its  revival  in  England  under  the  following  reign. 
Let  then  the  true  disciples  of  tiie  Gospel  peruse 
again  and  again  this  sacred  book,  and  imbibe  them* 
selves  with  its  admirable  doctrine*  Theife  they 
will  find  that  Christ  never  attempted  to  cure  incre- 
duhty  by  burning  the  incredulous,  but  by  gently 
enlightening  them,  that  Peter,  though  he  had 
,denxed  his  master,  was  nevertheless  constituted  by 
him  the  prince  of  the  apostles^  and  the  he^d  of  the 
church. 

Such  were  the  principles  which  the  pious,  learn* 
ed,  and  humane  cardinal  Pole  maintained  in  the 
queen's  council  when  it  was  debated,  whether  the 
bws  lately  revived  against  heretics  should  be  put  in 
execution,  or  employed  only  to  restrain  by  terror 
the  bold  attempts  of  these  zealots.  But  Gardiner> 
who  had  always  made  his  theology  subservient  to 
his  schemes  of  safety  or  advancement,  was  prompted 
by  both  ta  support  by  persecution  a  religion,  whichf 
at  the  bottom,  he  regarded  with  great  indifference  j 
»d  his  arguments  being  more  agreeable  to'  the 
cruel  bigotry  of  Mary  and  Philip>  were  better  r^ 
ceived  than  those  of  the  cardinal. 

Gardiner's  plan  was  first  to  attack  the  xnost 

eminent  men  for  virtue  as  well  as  for  learning,  in 

hopes  that  terror  would  bend  them  to  submission, 

and  that  their  example,  either  of  punishment  or 

recantation  would  equally  infl.uen<;e  the  multitude  ; 

but  he  found  in  them  a  degree  of  perseverance  and 

.fortitude  of  which  human  nature  did  not  •seem 

susceptible ;    he  persevered,  nevertheless,  with  the 

greatest  obstinacy  in  his  rash  and  barbarous  pUi>, 

in  pursuance  of  which  the  persons  condemneii  to 

,be  biu-nt,  were  not  only  those  convicted  of  teach- 

.fi^g»  or  dogmatizing  aga^inst  the  established  religion, 

'l>ut  likewise  the  persons,  who  being  seized  merely 
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on  suspicion,  refused  to  subscribe  several  articles 
which  were  presented  to  them,  and  the  condemna- 
tion to  the  flames  was  the  sentence  issued  without 
exceptioti  against  all  those  who  refused  to  acknow^ 
ledge  the  r«il  presence. 

There  is  so  great  a  similarity  in  the  circumstances 
of  all  the  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  which  dis- 
•graced  the  three  last  years  of  Mary's  reign,  that  aa 
exact  narrative  of  them,  of  so  savage  a  ferocity  on 
the  one  hand,  of  so  patient  constancy  on  the  other, 
^vould  fill  many  pages  of  disgusting  and  needless 
repetitions.  It  is  enough  to  know,  that  in  that 
time,  two  hundred  and  seventy-sev^n  persons  were 
brought  to  the  stake,  besides  those  who  were 
punished  by  imprisonment,  fines,  and  confiscations. 
Among  those  who  suffered,  by  fire,  were  five 
bishops,  twenty-one  dergymen,  eight  lay  gentle- 
men, eighty-four  tradesmen,  one  hundred  husband- 
men, servants  and  labourers,  fifty-five  women,  and 
four  children.  A  woman  in  Guernsey,  being  de- 
livered of  a  child  in  the  midst  of  the  flame^  one 
of  the  guards  immediately  snatched  the  infant  from 
the  fire,  but  the  ma^strate  who  stood  by,  ordered 
it  to  be  thrown  back,  that  nothing,  he  said,  should 
survive  which  sprung  from  so  obstinate  and  here- 
tical a  parent. 

Philip,  sensible  of  the  indignation  which  suCh 
acts  of  violence  would  raise  against  him,,  endea- 
voured to  remove  the  reproach  from  himself  and 
the  queen,  by  ordering  his  confessor  to  deliver  in 
their  presence  a  sermon  in  favour  of  toleration. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  a  commission  modelled  o& 
the  tribunals  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  was  ap- 
pointed by  authority  of  the  queen's  prerogative^ 
under  pretence  of  more  effectually  extirpating 
heresy.  It  was  composed  of  twenty-one  persons, 
but  any  three  of  thexn  were  invested  with  the 
power  of  the  whole.    ^  They  were  to  isear^h  by 
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^  any  way  they  could  devise,  after  ^  heresy,  all 

^^  the  bringers  in,  the  sellers,  the  readers  df  aU 

^*  heretical  books  ;    they  were  to   examine    and 

^  punish  all  misbehaviours  or  negligences  in  any 

**  church  or  chapel ;  and  to  try  all  priests  that  did 

^^  not  preach  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  all  persons 

-*<  that  did  not  hear  mass,  or  come  to  their  parish 

^  church  to  service,  that  would  not  go  in  pro- 

^  cessions,  or  did  not  take  holy  bread  or  holy 

J^  water — giving  the  cammissioners  full  power  to 

^  proceed  as  their  discretion  and  their  conscience 

^^  should  direct  them,  and  to  use  all  such  means  as 

^  they  woujd  invent  for  the  searching  of  the  pre- 

^^  mises,  empowering  them  also  to  call  before  them 

^<  such  witnesses  as  they  pleased,  and  to  force  them 

^<  to  make  oath  of  such  things  as  might  discover 

•**  vrfiat    they  sought  after/'     Meanwhile   letters 

were  wrihen  to  lord  North  and  others,  eojojning 

^em  ^^  to  put  to  the  torture  such  obstinate  persons 

-^^  as  would  not  confess,  and  then  to  order  diem  at 

^^  their  discretion."      Instructions  answering  the 

6ame  purposes  were  given  to  the  justices  of  peace. 

Secret  spies  and  informers  were  employed ;  and  a 

proclamation  was  issued  against  books  of  heresy, 

treason  and  sedition,  declaring,  that  whosoever  had 

any  of   these  books,  and  did  not  presently  burn 

them,  without  reading  them  x>r  showing  them  to 

any  other  person,  should  be  esteemed  rebels,  and 

without  any  farther  delay  be  executed  by  martial 

law. 

A  solemn  embassy  was  sent  to  JRLome,  in  order 
to  carry  the  submissions  of  England,  and  beg  to  be 
readmitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  cathoHc  church. 
The  papal  chair  was  now  filled  by  Paul  IV.  the  mosit 
Jbaughty  pontiff,  that,  during  several  ages,  had  been 
celevated  to  that  dignity.  His  holiness  was .  at  first 
offended  that  Mary  had  retained  among  her  titles 
^bat  of  queen  of  Ireland,  while  it  bebnged  to  Mqp 
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calone,  as  he  saw  cause,  either  to  erect  new  king-* 
-doms  or.  abolish  the  old.    To  avoid,  however,  all 
disputes  with  the  new  converjte,  he  condescended 
to  erect  Ireland  into  a  kingdom,  and  he  then  ad«- 
mitted  the  title  as  if  it  had  been  assumed  from  his 
concession.    But  he  insisted  th^t  the  property  and 
{lossessions  of  the  church  should  be  restored  to  the 
uttermost  £irthing,  as  whatever  belonged  to  God, 
could  never  by  any  law  be  converted  to  profane 
uses,  and  every  person  who  detained  such  posses* 
sions  was  in  a  state  of  ^ten^l  damnation ;   that  if 
the  En^ish  would  truly  show   their  filial  piety, 
they  must  restore  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  Peter*^  pence  among  the  rest, 
nor  could  they  expect  that  this  aposde  would  open 
to  them  the  gates  of  Paradise,  while  they  detained 
irom  him  his  patrimony  on  earth.    These  represent 
tations  made  such  an  impression  on  the  queen's 
mind,  that .  in  order  to  ease  her  conscience,  she  re* 
sdved  to  restore  all  the  church  lands  whidi  were 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  crown.    Some  mem« 
bers  in  the  council  objected,  that  if  such  a  consi-^ 
.derable  part  of  the  revenue  were  dismembered,  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  would  fall  to  decay,  but  the 
queen  replied,  that  she  preferred  the  salvation  of 
her  soul  to  ten  such  kingdoms. 

A  new  parliament  is  summoned  October  21st,, 

and  pass  a  bill  restoring  to  the  church  the  tenths 

and  first  fruits  or  annates,  and  all  the  impropria- 

.  tions  which  remsdned  in  the  hands  of  the  crown. 

An  application  being  made  for  a  subsidy  during  two 

years  and  two  fifteenths,  the  latter  is  refused  by 

the  commons,  as  well  as  a  bill  for  obliging  the 

exiles  to  return  under  certain  penalties,  and  another 

for  incapacitating  such  as  ^ere  remiss  in  the  prose<^ 

-  cution  of  heresy  from  being  justices  of  the  peace. 

'  The  parliament  is  dissolved  December  9th. 

Philip,  who^e  ambition  was  the  only  ruling  pas* 
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.Bicfn^  finding  that  all  his  attempts  and  artifices  to 
increase  his  authority  in  the  kingdom  were  con- 
tinually checked  by  acts  of  parliament,  and  that  the 
queen  with  all  her  fondness,  which  was  far  from 
being  reciprocal,  was  unable  to  procure  the  least 
extension  of  his  power,  did  not  dissemble  any 
longer  his  indifference  and  neglect ;  at  length,  tired 
with  her  importunate  love  and  jealousy,  he  took 
hold  of  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  her,  and  went 
over  to  the  emperor,  his  father,  in  Flanders.j 
which  threw  the  abandoned  queen  into  a  deep 
melancholy.  The  less  return  her  love  met  with, 
the  more  it  increased;  she  passed  almost  all  her 
time  either  in  tears  or  in  writing  love  letters  to 
Philip,  who  seldom  returned  her  any  answer,  un- 
less to  ask  money,  which  she  could  not  procure 
but  by  extorting  it  from  her  people,  and  the  tneans 
she  employed  tor  it  were  no  less  violent  than  irre- 
gular* She  levied  a  loan  of  sixty  thousand  pounds 
upon  one  thousand  persons;  that  sum  being  in- 
sufiicient,  she  exacte^i  a  general  loan  on  every  orie 
who  possessed  twenty  pounds  a-year.     She  levied 

,  sixty  thousand  marks  on  seven  thousand  yeomen, 
who  had  not  contributed  to  the  former  loan,  and 
thirty-six  thousand  pounds  more  frorh  the  mei- 
chants.  The  English  company  at  Antwerp,  having 
refused  her  a  loan  oi  forty  thousand  pounds^  she 

'  laid  an  embargo  on  their  ships  loaded  with  cloth, 
and  obliged  them  to  gfant  her  the  forty  thousand 
pounds  at  first  demand^d^  twenty  thousand -pounds 
more  at  a  limited  time,  and  to  submit  to  an  arbi- 
trary imposition  of  twenty  shillings  on '  each  piece 
of  cloth.  Some  time  aftor,  being  informed  that 
the  Italian  merchants  had  shipped  above  forty 
thousand  pieces  of  clo^h  for  the  Levant,  the'  duty 
of  wluch  was  a  crown  a  piece,  she  struck  a  bargam 
with  the  mercjiants,  adventurers  in  London,  pro* 
hibitpd  the  foreigners  from  making  any  exporta- 
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tion^  and  received  from  the  English  met chatita  in 
consideration  of  this  iniquity,  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  duty  of  four  crowns  on 
each  piece  of  cloth  which  they  should  export.  She 
attempted  to  borrow  great  sums  abroad,  but  her 
credit  was  so  low,  that  though  she  offered  fourteeli 
per  cent  to  the  city  of  Antwerp,  fof  a  loaft 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  she  could  not  obtain  it 
till  she  compelled  the  city  of  London  to  be  surety 
for  her. 

These  miserable  and  oppre'sdf  e  meiins  of  extort- 
ii^  mdney  to  send  it  abroad,  and  the  persecutions 
against  the  protesta«^t^,  which  not  only  continued, 
bat  were  ddly  enforced  by  the  queen,  more  and 
more  hritated  the  general  discontent*  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  schism  between  the  episcopalian^ 
of  England  and  the  non-conformists,  sOon  after 
styled  Puritans,  first  bi'oke  out. 

Arm.  1556. 

Charles  V.  worn  out  with  infirmities,  though 
only  fifty-^  years  old,  reagns  voluntarily  the  im- 
perial crown  with  hid  Gef man  dominions,  to  hift 
brother  Ferdinand,  and  all  his  other  dominions  in 
Europe  zad  in  America  to  his  tida  Philip*  H6 
survived  his  retreat  two  years. 

The  queen  now  determined  to  bring  the  primate 
Cranmer  to  punishment,  and  as  her  vengeance  was 
to  be  more  gratified  by  having  him  burnt  rather 
than  beheaded,  she  ordered  he  should  be  indicted 
for  heresy  and  not  for  treason.  He  was  accord- 
ingly cited  by  the  pope  to  stand  his  trial  at  Rome ; 
and  though  he  was  known  to  be  kept  in  close  cus- 
tody at  Oxford,  he  wafs,  upon  his  not  appearing, 
condemned  as  contumacious.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  excruciating  torments  preparing  for  him^  her  im- 
placable resentmem  sistgg^sced  to  hear  ilaa%i^  of  ett* 

VOL.  I|«  p 
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deavouting  to  stigmatize  his  name  with  such  aa 
ipd&my  as  his  martyrdom  could  never  efl&ice.  Pro- 
per persons  were  chosen  accordingly  to  employ  flat- 
tery, .insinuations,  hopes,  promises,  in  order  to 
persuade  him  to  make  a  recantation.  After  a  long 
resistance  to  these  artful  attacks,  Cranmef,  over- 
come by  the  fond  love  of  life,  consented  to  sub- 
scribe the  doctrines  of  the  papal  supremacy  and  of 
the  real  presence.  But  this  writing  no  sooner 
reached  the  court  than  orders  were  sent,  that  Craa- 
mer  should  be  required  to  acknowledge  hi/errors 
in  church  before  ^the  whole  people,  and  that  he 
should  thence  be  immediately  carried  to  execution. 
Instead  of  the  expected  acknowledgment,  he  re- 
canted with  the  greatest  eloquence  against  the  in- 
sincere declaration  of  faith  he  had  the  weakness  to 
consent  to,  and  which  the  fear  of  death  alone  had  ex- 
torted from  him.  He  was  thence  led  to  the  stake, 
amidst  the  insults  of  the  catholics,  and  summoning 
up  all  the  strength  of  his  mind,  he  bore  their  scorn 
as  well  as  the  torture  of  his  punishment  with  the 
greatest  fortitude  and  serenity*  .     .  - 

Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  now  taken  priest's  or- 
ders, w*as  the  immediate  successor  of  Cranmer  in 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  was  by  this  office  as 
well  as  by  his  commission  of  legate,/  at  the  head  of 
the  church  of  England.  But  though  he  was  averse 
to  all  sanguinary  measures  against  the  heretics,  he 
had  not  sufficient  authority  or  energy  to  oppose 
the  violent  disposition  of  the  queen  and  of:  hec 
counsellors.  ' 

Ann.  1557. 

Mary  endeavours  to  engage  the  nation  in  the  war 
of  Spain  against  France.  The  council  oppose 
strenuously  this  measure,  and  insist  on  the  mar- 
riage articles,  on  the  violence  of  domestic  fictiona^ 
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in  England,  and  on  the  disordered  state  of  the 
finances.  Philip  comes  to  London,  March  20th, 
in  order  to  support  his  partizans,  and  threatens 
the  queen  that  if  he  is  not  gratified  in  this  circum- 
stance, he  never  more  will  set  foot  in  England, 
Mary  in  her  turn  uses  the  most  violent  menaces  to 
overcome  the  inflexibility  of  her  council,  yet  can- 
not procure  a  vote  for  entering  into  a  war  with 
France.  At  length,  one  Strafford,  and  some  other 
conspirators  were  detected  in  a  design  of  surprising 
Scarborough,  and  a  confession  being  extorted  from 
them  that  they  had  been  encouraged  by  Henry  11. 
in  the  attempt,  the  queen's  importunity  prevailed, 
and  war  was  accordingly  declared  against  France. 

The  revenue  of  England  at  that  time  little  ex- 
ceeded three  hundred  thousand  pounds  j  considera- 
ble supplies  could  not  be  expected  from  parliament, 
considering  the  present  disposition  of  the  nation ; 
and  as  the  produce  of  the  customs  would  be  most 
reduced  by  the  war,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  finances, 
insuflEcient  for  the  ordinary  charges  of  government, 
must  still  more  prove  unequal  to  the  expences  of 
war.  But  the  queen  continuing  to  levy  money  by 
the  same  arbitrary  means  she  had  already  employed, 
and  by  new  ones  still  more  oppressive,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  levying  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men, 
which  she  sent  'over  to  the  Low  Countries,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Mean- 
while to  prevent  disturbances  at  home,  she  threw 
into  the  tower  many  of  the  most  considerable  gen- 
try ;  and  lest  they  should  be  known,  they  were 
carried  thither  in  the  night  time,  or  hoodwinked 
and  muffled  by  the  guards  who  conducted  them. 

Philip  returns  to  Brussels  July  27,  assembles  an 
army  amounting  to  sixty  thousand  men,  after  the 
junction  of  the  English,  and  gives  the  command  of 
it  to  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  reckoned 
among  the  first  generals  of  the  age.    The  duke  jays 
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siege  before  St.  Quintln.      The  constable  of  Mont- 
morency, at  the  head  of  an  army  inferior  by  one 
half  to  that  of  the  enemy,  advances  to  protect  the 
entry  of  some  reinforcements  into  the  place,  and 
succeeds  with  great  difficulty  in  introducing  a  few 
troops.     On  his  retreat,  the  duke  makes  an  attack 
on  the  French  army  August  10th,  andi  puts  them 
to  total  rout,  killing  four  thousand  mefi  and  <&« 
persing  the  remainder.     M^ny  of  the  chief  nobility 
of  France  were  slain  in  th^t  unfortunate  a.ction,  and 
2^mong  them  the  duke  of  Enghi^n,  prince  oif  the 
blood ;  the  old  constable  fighting  valiantly  to  the 
last  extremity,  was  taken  prisoner,  as  well  as  mar- 
'  shal  St.  Andre,      After  this  battle,,  which  filled 
France   with  qonstern^tion,.  Philip  cpntinuedi  the 
siege  of  St.  Quintin,  making  no  doubt  of  being 
master  of  it  in  a  few  ds^y^ ;  but  he  did  not  attend 
sufficiently  to   tl^je    character  of    the   ad»>iral   de 
Coligny,  who  commanded  \i^  the  town,  asd  who 
united  to  ^  the  qualities  Qi  ^n,  eixcejfent  geneira), 
those  oiore  {)ecujiarly  adapted  to  his  pr^ent;  star 
tion.     As  he  knew  the  infinite  importance^  to  his^ 
cowitry  of  every  hour  whijQb  hf^  QQilld  gaia  at  this, 
juncture,  he  conducted  the  de£e«fce  with,  sueb  ski)), 
and  persevera^ice,  th^t  he  held  out  the  town  $evesr 
teen  days. 

H^i>ry  W^il^ld.  hifas^f  of;  that  pt^ec^iQus  interval 
to  collect  the  scattered.  r0m$iin;5  of  the  constable's 
army,  and  to  x:eipf(H'ce  it  by  ^U  pps^ibli^  meabs. 
H^  sent  courier  aftej;  cpuri^i:  tp,  the  ifeike  of  Guise, 
who  was  employed  ip  It?Jy  with  aa  arniy  of  twenty- 
thousand  men,  and  required  Yiw^  to  return  instptntly 
with  all  his  forces  for  tjte  defje&ce  of  Frsince,  whi- 
ther he  hastened  w:iith  th^  greatest  rapidity.  Re 
was  received  s^  the  gii^rdiai^  angel  of  tj^e  kingdom^, 
and  that  he  might,  jv^ify  th^  e:xti^30):dinajry  confi* 
dence  which  th,e  king  hgd  repqged  in  him,,  by  some 
a5:hievement  suitab}e  tp  tl^  hig^  e^pects^tioo^.  of  his^ 
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countryman ;  at  the  latter  end  of  Decertiber, 
though  the  winter  had  set  in  with  extreme  severity^ 
he  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  French  army, 
marched  to  Flanders,  atid  after  amusing  the  6nemy 
by  threatening  successively  different  towns  on  the 
frontiers,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  left,  and  in* 
vested  Calais  with  his  whole  army. 

Mary,  and  her  council  chiefly  composed  of  eccle- 
siastics, had  neglected  to  take  any  precautions  for 
the  safety  of  this  important  place,  where  there  was 
not  a  fourth  part  of  the  garrison  requisite  for  its 
defence.  The  duke  de  Guise  pushed  the  attack 
with  a  degree  of  vigour  little  known  in  carrying 
sieges  in  that  age,  and  on  the  eighth  day  he  ap« 
peared  before  Calais,  compelled  the  governor  to 
surrender ;  immediately  after,  he  invested  Guines, 
which  surrendered  after  standing  one  brisk  assault ; 
and  the  castle  of  Ham  was  abandoned  by  the  gar* 
rison  without  waiting  his  approach. 

Thus  after  a  possession  of  above  two  hundred 
years,  the  English  lost  in  a  few  days  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Calais,  that  had  cost  Edward  HI.  a  siege  of 
eleven  months  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 

Amu  1558. 

While  transports  of  joy  celebrated  in  France  the 
glorious  conquest  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  Eng- 
lish gave  vent  to  all  the  passions  which  animate  a 
high-spirited  people,  when  any  great  national  cala- 
mity is  manifestly  owing  to  the  ill  conduct  of  their 
rulers.  Mary  and  her  advisers,  already  odious,  were 
BOW  contemptible  in  their  eyes.  All  the  terrors^  of 
Ber  arbitrary  administration  could  not  restrain 
them  from  uttering  execrations  and  threats  atgiainst 
those  who  having  wantonly  involved  the  nation  in 
a  quarrel,  wherem  it  was  nowise  interested,  had, 
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l>y  their  negligence  or  incapacity,  brought  irrepari- 
ble  disgrace  on  their  country. 

Henry  U.  iniitated  the  conduct  of  Edward  III. 
with  regard  to  Calais.  He  enjoined  all  the  English . 
to  quit  the  town ;  and  giving  their  houses  to  his 
own  subjects,  to  whom  he  granted  several  immuni- 
ties, he  left  a  strong  garrison  under  an  experienced 
officer  for  their  defence. 

Marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  the  queen  of 
Scots,  Mary  Stuart,  April  ^4th.  Eight  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Scottish  parliament  are 
sent  to  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  at 
the  ceremony,  with  powers  to  settle  the  terms  of 
the  contract.  This  young  queen,  now  fifteen  years 
and  four  months  old,  had  been  affianced  to  the 
Dauphin  in  1548,  and  having  been  educated  since 
that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  she  had  grown 
up  to  be  the  most  amiable  and  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished princesses. 

This  alliance  affording  to  the  French  a  means 
of  invading  England,  Mary  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment to  demand  supplies,  and  obtained,  besides  a 
fifteenth,  a  subsidy  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
on  land,  and  two  shillings  and  eight  pence  on 
goods.  The  clergy  granted  eight  shillings  in 
the  pound,  payable,  as  was  also  the  subsidy  of  the 
laity,  in  four  years,  by  equal  portions.  An  act  was 
passed  confirming  all  the  sales  and  grants  of  crown 
lands  already  made,  or  which  should  be  made  by 
the  queen  during  seven  years.  One  Copley,  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  having,  in  the 
debate,  expressed  his  fears  lest  the  queen,  under 
colour  of  the  power  there  granted,  might  alter  the 
succession  and  alienate  the  crown  from  the  lawful 
heir ;  his  words  were  thought  irreverent  to  her 
majesty ;  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant  at  arms,  and  though  he  expressed  sorrow 
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for  his  offence,  he  was  not  released  till  the  queen 
was  applied  to  for  his  pardon. 
'  Proposals  of  marriage  made  by  the  Swedish  am- 
bassador in  his  master's  name,  to  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, who  declines  them,  and  covers  her  refusal 
with  professions  of  attachment  to  a  single  life.  She 
had  retired  into  the  country,  where  she  saw  very 
little  company,  and  past  her  time  wholly  in  read- 
ing  and  study.  As  she  knew  that  she  was  sur- 
rounded with  spies,  she  intermeddled  in  no  busi- 
ness, and  concealed  her  sentiments  on  religion  by 
complying  with  the  present  modes  of  worship,  and 
by  eluding  all  questions  on  this  subject. 

The  subsidies  obtained  by  the  queen,  enabled  her 
to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  forty  sail, 
which  being  joined .  by  thirty  Flemish  ships,  and 
carrying  six  thousand  land  forces  on  board,  was 
sent  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  coast  of  Britanny. 
They  landed  at  Conquet,  plundered  and  burnt  the 
town  with  some  adjacent  villages,  and  were  proceed-* 
ing  farther,  when  Kersimon,  a  Breton  nobleman,  at 
the  head  of  some  ipilitia,  put  them  to  rout  and 
(}rove  them  to  their  ships  with  considerable  loss. 
This  disgrace  was  soon  after  revenged  at  Gravelines, 
where  ten  English  ships,  which  were  accidentally  on 
the  coast,  being  drawn  by  the  noise  of  the  firing, 
sailed  up  the  river,  and  inking  the  French,  made 
•such  execution  by  their  artillery,  that  they  put 
them  to  flight,  and  the  Spanish  gained  a  complete 
victory. 

Mary,  who  had  been  long  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  now  conscious  of  being  hated  by  her  sub- 
jects, overcome  by  the  most  melancholy  reflections 
.on  the  ill  state  of  her  affairs,  the  loss  of  Calais,  the 
prospect  of  being  succeeded  by  Elizabeth,  the  dan- 
ger to  wh^ch  the  catholic  reli^on  stood  exposed, 
•and  above  all,  the  absence  of  her  husband  i    she 
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ended  her  life  ia  a  lingering  fever  November  ITtb, 
after  a  most  unfortunate  and  inglorious  reign  of 
five  years,  four  months  and  eleven  days,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  her  age.  Cardinal  Pole  died  the 
same  day  as  the  queen. 

This  unhappy  princess,  as  little  agreeable  in  her 
person  as  in  her  manners,  was  praised  only  for  her 
sincerity,  a  quality  which  she  seemed  to  have  in-» 
herited  from  her  father,  but  unfortunately  she  had 
also  inherited  from  him  obstinacy,  bigotry,  vio- 
lence, cruelty,  malignity,  revenge,  tyranny,  the 
most  detestable  of  all  vices  in  a  sovereign,  and 
which  the  extreme  narrowness  of  her  understanding 
rendered  incomparably  worse.  Thence  the  general 
disgust  she  excited  both  against  her  government 
and  against  her  religion  too  much  altered  by  her 
sanguinary  £maticism,  td  be  mistaken  for  the  true 
catholic  religion. 

'  The  navsd  power  was  so  inconsiderable  at  that 
period,  that  fourteen  thousand  pounds  being  or* 
dered  to  be  applied  tp  the  fleet  both  fqr  repairing 
and  victualling  it,  it  was  computed  that  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  would  afterwards  answer  aU  necessary 
charges. 

Coaches  were  first  used  in  England  in  the  year 
J5S5. 

HoUingshed,  who  lived  in  queen  £li2abeth'$ 
reign,  describing  the  way  of  living  of  the  preced- 
ing generation,  says,  that  in,  most  uplandisk  towns 
of  the  realm  (the  religious  houses  and  manour  places 
of  their  lords  always  excepted^  and  peradventure 
some  great  personage)  there  was  scarcely  a  chimney 
to  the  houses ;  the  fire  was  kindled  by  the  wall,  and 
the  smoke  sought  its  way  out  at  the  roof,,  or  door^ 
or  windows ;  the  hoiises  were  nothing  but  waUtng 
plastered  over  with  clay :  the  people  slept  on  straw- 
pallets,  and  had  a  good  rouml  log  under  their  head 
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for  a  pillow,  and  almost  all  the  furniture  and  uten- 
sils were  of  wood.  {Description  of  Britain^  chap* 
X,  xvi.  and  xviii.) 

Erasmus,  who  died  in  1536,  ascribes  tlie  fre- 
quent plagues  in  England,  to  the  nastiness  and  dirt, 
and  slovenly  habits  among  the  people.  "  The 
floors,"  says  he  (Epist.  432),  '^  are  commonly  of 
*•  clay,  strewed  with  rushes,  under  which  lies  i|n- 

molested  an  ancient  collection  of  beer,  grease, 

fragments,  bones,  spittle,  excrements  of  dogs 
*'  and  cats,  and  every  thing  that  is  nasty.** 

In  this  reign  was  passed  the  first  law  appointing 
that  the  highways  should  be  rep^red  by  parish 
duty,  all  over  England. 

The  hour  of  dinner  at  this  period,  was,  with 
people  of  fortune  deven  before  noon,  and  of  sup- 
per between  five  and  six  in  the  afternoon ;  whUe 
the  merchants  took  each  of  their  meals  an  hoot 
later ;  and  the  husbandman  one  hour  still  later  than 
the  merchants.    , 
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ELIZABETH,   Twenty-third  Sovereign   from   the 

Conquest. 

pDaugliter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  his  second  queen 
Ann  Boleyn  ;  born  September  7th,  uaS;  de- 
clared illegitimate  1536;  restored  by  parliament 
to  her  right  of  succession  J  544;  ascended  the 
throne  November  ITth,  1558;  crowned  January 
15th,  1559;  never  married;  died  March  24th, 
1603;  and  was  succeeded  by  her  third  cousin, 
James  VI.  of  Scotland.] 

Ann.  1558. 

When  the  death  of  the  hte  queen  was  notified 
by  the  archbishop  of  York,  then  chancellor,  to 
the  parliament  who  had  been  assembled  a  few  days 
before  that  event,  the  two  houses  inunediately  re- 
sounded with  the  joyful  acclamations  of  "  God  save 
queen  Elizabeth!  Long  and  happily  may  she  reign!" 
The  princess  who  was  then  at  Hatfield,  went  a  few  days 
after  to  London,  through  crowdsof  people,  who  strove 
with  each  other  in  giving  her  the  most  unfeigned 
testimonies  of  their  affection.  When  according  to 
the  ancient  court  ceremorial  stile  observed  by  the 
English  monarchs  on  the  first  days  of  their  acces- 
sion, she  made  her  entrance  into  the  tower,  the 
very  place  where  she  had  been  confined  a  few  years 
before  as  a  prisoner,  and  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
her  life ;  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  expressed  her 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  her  deliverance,  no  less  mira^ 
culous,  she  said,  than  that  of  Daniel  from  the  Den 
qf  Lions.  This  pious  act  was  the  only  occasion  in 
which  she  seemed  to  remember  any  past  injury. 
Either  out  of  prudence  or  magnanimity  she  buried 
ail  offences  in  oblivion,  and  received  with  atiability 
even  those  who  had  acted  with  the  greatest  male* 
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volence  against  her.  But  when  among  the  bishops 
who  came  to  pay  their  obeisance  to  her  she  per- 
ceived that  same  Bonner  who  had  so  inhumanly- 
personated  the  great  inquisitor  in  England,  she 
turned  aside  from  him  as  from  a  man  polluted  witli 
blood,  who  was  a  just  object  of  horror  and  detes- 
tation. 

The  queen  notifies  to  foreign  courts  her  sister's 
death  and  her  own  accession.  As  during  Mary's 
jealous  administration,  under  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  a  situation  extremely  delicate, 
Elizabeth  had  conducted  herself  with  prudence  and 
address  far  exceeding  her  age,  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  had  conceived  an  high  idea  of  her  abilities, 
anr'  already  formed  expectations  of  a  reign  very 
diflferent  from  that  of  her  sister.  But  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  were  the  most  eager  to  g^in  her 
favour,  and  set  themselves  with  a  like  emulation  to 
court  it.  Each  of  them  had  particular  services  to 
plead  in  his  own  behalf.  Henry  had  oflFered  her  a 
retreat  in  France,  in  case  her  sister*s  violence  should 
force  her  to  fly  out  of  England.  Philip's  interces- 
sion had  alone  prevented  Mary  from  proceeding  to 
the  most  fatal  extremities  against  her  sister.  Henry 
wrote  to  Elizabeth  with  the  warmest  expressions  of 
regard  and  friendship,  and  represented  the  war 
which  was  unhappily  kindled  between  the  two  king- 
doms, not  as  a  national  quarrel  but  as  the  eflfect  of 
Mary's  blind  compliance  with  all  her  husband's 
wishesl"  Philip  went  much  farther,  and  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  close  connection  which  existed  be- 
tween Spain  and  England,  he  offered  himself  to  her 
in  marriage,  and  to  procure  a  dispensation  from  the 
pope,  though  it  was  obvious  that  she  could  not 
acimit  it  as  sufficient,  without  condemning  her 
father's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragon',  and 
acknowledging  that  her  mqther's  marriage  was  nuH^ 
ftnd  her  own  birth  illegitimate.    On  the  other  hand| 
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Henry,by  anunpardonableoffence  prevented  herfrom 
having  any  real  friendly  intercourse  with  him  ;  at 
the  very  time  when  he  secretly  entreated  Elizabeth 
to  consent  to  a  separate  peace  with  him,  he^  by  the 
persuasion  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother^ 
ordered  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  to  assume 
openly  the  arms  as  well  as  title  of  king  and  queen 
of  England,  and  to  quarter  these  arms  on  all  their 
equipages,  furniture,  and  liveries.  When  the  Eng* 
lish  ambassadors  complained  of  it,  they  could  ob- 
tain nothing  but  an  answer  so  deceitfully  evasive  as 
to  convince  Elizabeth  that  the  king  of  France  in* 
tended,  on  the  first  opportunity  to  dispute  her  legi- 
timacy and  her  title  to  the;  crown.  This  ill-timed 
pretension,  the  source  of  so  many  calamities  to  the 
unfortunate  queen  of  Scots,  was^  at  this  juncture^ 
an  offence  the  more  to  be  resented  by  Elizabeth,  as 
it  was  concurrent  and  obviously  connected  with  a 
similar  one  she  had  received  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
Paul  IV.  when  the  queen*s  accession  was  notified 
to  him,  very  haughtily  and  still  more  imprudently 
told  Carne,  the  English  ambassador,  that  England 
was  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  it  was  great  teme- 
rity in  Elizabeth  to  have  assumed  without  his  par- 
ticipation the  title  and  authority  of  queen ;  that 
being  illegitimate,  she  could  not  possxUy  inherit 
that  kingdom ;  nor  could  he  annul  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.  with  re- 
gard to  Henry's  marriage;  that  were  he  to  pro- 
ceed with  rigour,  he  should  punish  this  criminal  in- 
vasion of  his  rights,  by  rejecting  all  her  applications; 
but  being  willing  to  treat  her  with  paternal  indul- 
gence, he  would  still  keep  the  door  of  grace  open 
to  her  :  and  that  if  she  would  renounce  all  preten* 
sions  to  the  crown,  and  submit  entirely  to  his  will, 
she  should  experience  the  utmost  lenity  compatible 
with  the  dignity  of  the  apostdic  see.  (Father  Fnid^ 
Ub.5.). 
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In  such  arduous  and  critical  circuxmtances,  an 
uncommon  degree  of  prudence,  discernment,  and 
energy,  was  undoubtedly  requisite  for  Elizabeth  to 
determine  and  execute  the  best  [ian  of  conduct  she 
was  to  pursue.  She  could  not  unreservedly  adopt 
the  catholic  religion  without  turning  against  her  the 
protestant  party,  whose  power  had  bwn  rather  in- 
creased than  weakened  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
last  reign,  nor  without  admitting  submissively  the 
exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  to 
the  most  imminent  risk  of  losing  her  crown,  and 
seeing  it  transferred  on  the  head  of  her  rival  Mary» 
On  the  other  hand,  by  openly  declaring  herself  in 
&vour  of  the  reformation,  she  had  to  encounter 
the  ambitious  efforts  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
3pain,  supported  at  home  by  the  discontents  of  the 
catholics,  and  abroad  by  thei  thunders  and  intrigues 
qf  Rome. 

Thus  situated,  Elizabeth  wisely  postponed  ta  dis^ 
cover,  any  decided  inclination  between  the  two  reli- 
gions ;  she  prohibited  all  controversial  preaching, 
allowed  only  certain  parts  of  the  service  to  be  read 
in*  English,  without  any  other  alteration  until  the 
ipeeting  o£  parliament.  In  the  mean  time,  she  set 
at.  liberty  all  prisoners  for  religious  matters,  recalled 
tiie  exiles,,  and  sought  by  gentle  means  to  unite  the 
minds  of  all  Not  to  alarm  the  partizanss  of  the 
catholic  reli^on,  she  had  retained  eleven  of  her 
sister's  counsellors,  and  now  in  order  to  balance 
their  authority,  she  added  eight  more'  who  were 
known  to  be  inclined  to  the  protestant  commtmion* 
In  the  mean  time,  she  gave  some  encouragement 
to  Henry^s  overture  of  a  separate  negociation,  but 
a$  she  could  nowise  depend  on  his  sincerity,  she 
granted  a  commission  to  the  same  plenipotentiaries . 
whom  her  sister  had  employed,  and  instructed  them 
to  act  in  every  point  in  concert  with  the  plenipoten-  ^ 
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tiaries  of  Spain,  and  to  take  no  step  until  they  had 
previously  consulted  with  them.  She  knew  very 
well  how  far  to  carry  this  appearance  of  confidence 
which  she  deemed  prudent  to  assume  towards  the 
Spanish  monarch,  and  though  she  determined  not 
to  yield  to  Philip's  addresses,  she  returned  an 
answer  in  terms  which  were  evasive,  but  so  temper- 
ed with  respect,  that  without  giving  him  reason 
to  be  secure  of  success,  they  did  not  altogether  ex- 
tinguish his  hopes. 

Elizabeth  having  thus  provided  as  well  as  possible 
for  preventing,  at  least  provisionally,  if  not  defini- 
tively, ail  foreign  quarrels  and  internal  disturbances, 
she  thought  proper  not  to  postpone  any  farther  the 
assembling  of  a  parliament,  to  have  her  accession 
finally  confirmed  in  the  constitutional  forms  and 
with  the  usual  solemnity.  Their  meeting  was  sum- 
moned for  the  23th  of  January.  When  she  was' 
condu(^ted  to  London,  amidst  the  joyful  acclama- 
tions of  her  subjects,  a  boy  who  personated  Truth, 
was  let  down  from  one  of  the  principal  arches,  and 
presented  to  her  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  She  received 
the  book  most  graciously,  placed  it  next  her  bosom, 
and  declared  that  amidst  all  the  costly  testimonies 
which  the  city  had  that  day  given  her  of  their  at- 
tachment, this  present  was  by  far  the  n>ost  precious 
and  most  acceptable.  Conscious  that  in  her  pre- 
sent  situation  the  love  of  her  people  was  the  only 
support  on  which  she  could  firmly  depend  to  ob- 
viate or  overcome  every*  obstacle,  she  determined 
to  neglect  no  means  to  insinuate  herself  into  their 
affections,  to  please  them,  and  above  all,  to  make 
them  in  all  respects  as  happy  as  she  could.  .Open 
in  her  address,  gracious  and  afifable  in  all  public 
appearances,  she  rejoiced  in  the  concourse  of  her . 
subjects,  entered  into  all  their  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments, and   without  departing  from  her  dignity, 
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4die  soon  acquired  a  popularity  beyond  what  any 
of  her  predecessors  or  successors  ever  could  attain. 

Arm.  1559. 

.  Elizabeth  was  born  at  the  beginning,  of  the  refbr* 
mation,  when  it  was  only,  (to  use  the-  words  of 
bishop  Latimer,  one  of  its  most  esteemed  aposdesX 
^  nmgle  mangle,  a  fwtck  potch,  I  cannot  tell  whdt^ 
partly  popery  and  partly  true  religion  mingled  to* 
gethir.  [Latimer's  Sermons.]  But  after  the  death 
of  Henry  VIH.  the  primate  Cranm6r,  the  ablest  the* 
ologist  of  the  times,  had  improved  and  settled  it 
ou  principles  more  consistent  and  more  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  reason.  The  young  princess,  edu- 
catied  in  those  principles,  was  too  early  imbibed  with 
them,  and  too  little  conversant  .with  controversial 
matters,  not  to  prefer  the  creed,  of  her  youth  to  any 
other,  and  particularly  to  one  which  she  knew  only 
by  the  frantic  fanaticism  and  horrible  persecutions 
of  her  sister's  administration.  But  even  putting 
aside  all  infantile  prejudices,  and  supposing  Eliza* 
beth  equally  unbiassed  either  for  the  catholic  or  the 
protestant  religion,  and  at  full  liberty  to  choose 
between  them .  that  whichy  with  regard  to  its  doc- 
trine and  practices,  would  appear  to  her  the  most  con- 
sonant with  .the  true  principles  of  the  Gospel,  the 
fundjtmental  book  of  both  religions ;  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  she  would  have  found  in  the  doctrine 
and  practices  established  by  Cranmer,  more  than  in 
those  enforced  by  queen  Mary  and  bishop  Gardiner, 
that  spirit  of  meekness,  love,  and  charity,  which* 
breathes  in  every  page  of  the  Gospel.  Therefore, 
there  would  be,  perhaps,  sufficient  grounds  to  main- 
tain, that  she  persevered  in  protestantism  merely 
out  of  conviction,  and  independently  of  the  princi- 
pal worldly  consequences  attending  her  preference, 
had  she  had  any  for  the  catholic  religion,  such  as 
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iier  adnowledging  the  invalidity  of  her  father's  di- 
vorce from  Catbmne  of  Arragon^  the  adultery  of 
her  own  mother,  her  own  illegitimacy,  and,  of 
course,  her  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
according  to  the  pope*s  injunctions.  Elizabeth,  ho^v* 
erer,  though  she  threw  out  such  hints  as  encou- 
raged the  protestants,  had  delayed  discovering  her 
Sfial  determinatioti  about  religion  till  the  meeting 
of  parlianlent ;  but^  in  the  mean  thxie,  she  intro 
duced  a  new  mode  of  influencing  the  electk^ns^ 
which  was  no  ks&  unconstitutional  than  effica:dotis  : 
five  candidates  were .  nominated  by  the  coert  to 
each  boroo^,  and  three  to  each  county,  and  by 
the  Sheriff's  authority,  the'  memb^sr  wer^  chosen 
from  among  these  candidates*  (See  State  Papers^ 
eaSected  bjf  Edward  earl  cf  Clarendon^  p.  92«)  The 
CDBsequence  was,  that  the  elections  went  endreiy 
against  the  catbciics,  who  seem  not  indieed  to  h^ve 
made  any  great  struggle  for  the  svtperiority^ 

Corotmioa  of  the  queen  Jaa^uaury  I5th,  by  the 
bishop  of  Carlisle^  all  the  other  t^shops  having  re- 
fused even  to  assnt  at  it,  on  account  of  religkms 
scruples  on  the  uncertainty^  df  the  queen^s  real  re* 
figioii.  The  parliamient  is  a£Semtded  January  25th^ 
and  they  open  the  session  by  an  unani^moufi  dedara^ 
tion,  ^'  That  queen  £lizabetb  was,^  and  ought  to  be, 
^  as  W€il  by  the  word  of  G<9d,  a&  the  tommon  and 
*'  statute  laws  of  the*  kingdom,  the  hwfiiiy  un- 
^  doubted^  aod  true  heir  of  the  crown,  lawftdly  de- 
^  scended  from  the  blood  royal,  afccording  to  the 
"  order  of  succession,  settled  v&  ,the  35th  of  Henry 

«  vmr 

The  first  bill  brcoightr  into,  and  passed  by,  par- 
Mament,.  su|:qpre&sed  the  monaBteritBS'  lately  erected 
by  queen  Maary,  and  restored  the  annates  to  the 
queeuw  The  UIl  next  introduced,  annexed  the  stt^- 
premacy  to  the  crown,  and  gave  the  q^^en*  the  de« 
nomination,  of  governess  iifctead  of  head  of  the 
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thurch,  but  wltii  th6  same  extensive  power  annexed 
to  the  latter  litl^.  All  the  bishops  in  thel  upper  house 
Strenuously  oppoS'ed  this  hw,  but  th6  majority  in 
both'  houses  was  sigalnst  them.  In  order  to  exer- 
tise  that  atithorit*y,  the  q\le6n  was  Empowered  bj^ 
that  act  tb .  hame  commissioners,  eith'ef  laymen  or 
dergymen,  as  she  shoiild  think  proper  ;  thence 
ori^nat^d  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission, 
which  assumed  hrge  discf etionary,  and  even  arbi- 
trary ipo>^er6,'meom6atible  with  any  exact  boun- 
idlries  in  the  cofistitutiohj  ^hd  gave  the  Crown  alone 
all  the  power  which  had  been  formerly  claimed  by 
th6  popes* 

whoever  denied  fdf  takS  ari  oath  acknowlec^jog 
the  queen's  sUprematv,  "Was  iricapacitajted  from 
holding  any  office,  tVnoever  denied  the  suprema- 
cy, or  attempted  to  deprive  the  que^  of  that  pre- 
I'Ogadve,  forfeited  for  the  first  offence  all  im  goods 
and  chattels,  for  the  second  was  subjected  to  th6 
A  penalty  of  premtinu'e ;  the  thirci  oi^nce  was  de- 

tlared  treason.  Alt  Edward^s  statutes  with  regard 
tb  religion  were  confirmed.  The  homiBSition  of 
bishops  was  given  to  the  crown,  without  any  ejec- 
tion of  the  chapter,  't^be  qiieeri  was  empowered, 
»  Oil  the  vacancy  of  any  see,  to  seize  all  the  tempo- 
talilties,  and  to  bestow  on  the  bishop  elect  an  equi* 
vilent  in  the  impropriations  l)elongin|[  to  tfee  crown^ 
The  mass  was  abolished*  and  Echvard^s  liturgy^  rer 
established.  A  solemn  ciisputatlcn  was'  held  diMring 
this  session,  in  presence  o^  Tord  Bacbh,  ke^r  of 
th6  seal,  betweefi  the  divines  of  the  protestant  and 
those  of  the  catholic  communion.  But  the  catholic 
disputants  finding  that  the  argu«ionts.of  their  opgc* 
rients  were  attended  with  vast  applause^  while  theirs 
were  followed  by  a  gloomy  silence,  augured  ill  for 
their  cause,  withdrew  much  discontented,  and  by 
iheir  iretreat  gave  up  the  victory  ta  the  protestaiitj* 
ITius,  m  almost  an  instant  of  time,  without  any 
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violence,  tumult,  or  clamour,  the  national  religioii 
was  changed  for  the  fourth  time  in  England  in  less 
than  thirty  years^  by  the  will  of  a  queen  of  twenty- 
five  years  or  age,  whose  title  to  the  crown  would 
probably  have  been  strenuously  contested  by  Mary 
of  Scotland,  had  it  not  been  still  more  powerfully 
supported  by  the  unbounded  affection  she  generally 
inspired  in  her  subjects,  and  which  the  commons 
testified  by  their  eagerness  in  voting  a  subsidy  of 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two  shil- 
lings and  eight-pence  on  moveables,  together  with 
two  fifteenths. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  was  directed  to  present  to  the  queen  a 
most  respectful  address,  humbly  requesting  that 
she  would  fix  her  choice  of  a  husband.  She  an- 
swered with  great  dignity,  that  as  the  commons  ex- 
pressed only  their  wishes  for  her  marriage,  without 
pretending  to  direct  her  choice  of  a  husband,  she 
could  not  consider  their  address  otherwise  than  as  a 
new  instance  of  their  affectionate  attachment  to  her; 
that  any  farther  interposition  on  their  part  would 
have  ill  become  them  to  make  as  subjects,  or  her 
to  bear  as  an  independent  princess  ;  that  while  she 
was  a  private- person  she  had  more  than  once  de- 
clined that  engagement,  which  she  regarded  as  an 
incumbrance  ;  that  as  she  was  now  married  to 
England,  all  Englishmen  were  her  children,  and 
while  she  was  employed  in  rearing  or  governing 
such  a  family,  she  could  not  deem  herself  barren, 
or  her  life  useless  and  unprofitable ;  that  should  she 
die  a  virgin,  she  hoped  that  divine  Providence, 
seconded  by  their  counsels  and  her  own  measures, 
Would  prevent  all  dispute  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
fecssion,  and  secure  them  a  sovereign,  who,  perhaps 
better  than  her  own  issue,  would  injitate  her  ex- 
ample in  loving  and  cherishing  her  people ;  and 
that  for  her  part  she  desired  no  higher  character  or 
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feiirer  remembrance  of  her  should  be  transmitted  to 
posterity,  than  to  have  this  inscription  engraved  Oh 
her.  tomb-stone -^"^Hefe  lies  Elizabeth,  who  lived 
"  and  died  a  maiden  que6n." 

After  the  prorogation  of  the  parliam^t.  May  8th, 
the  liturgy  was  again  introduced  i^  *  the  vulgar 
tonguje,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered  to 
the  clergy.  All  the  bishops,  that  of  Landaffe  only 
excepted,  refused  compliance,  and  were  degraded 
from  their  sees.  Their  example  among  the  inferior 
clergy  throughout  all  England,  was  only  imitated 
by  eighty  rectors  and  vicars,  fifty  prebendaries^ 
twelve  archdeacons,  and  as  many  deans,  and  fifteen 
heads  of  colleges,  who  sacrificed  their  livings  tp 
their  religious  principles.  Some  foreign  princes  in* 
terposed  to  procure  for  the  catholics  the  privilege  of 
separate  assemblies  in  particular  cities,  but  the  queen 
refused  it,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  disturbing 
the  public  tranquillity,  by  such  a  toleration  of  di^ 
ferent  religions. 

Negociations  for  a  peace  at  Cateau  Cambresis  be«- 
tween  the  ministers  of  France,  Spain,  and  England. 
Henry  agrees  to  restore  Calais  at  the  expiration  of 
eight  years  ;  that  in  case  of  £aiilure  he  shQuld  pay 
five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  ,the  queen's 
title  to  Calais  still  remain  -,  but  that  if  in  the  interval 
Elizabeth  broke  the  peace  with  France  or  with  Scot# 
land,  which  was  included  in  the  treaty,  she  should 
forfeit  her  tide  to.  Calais. 

Scarcely  had  this  agreement  been  signed,  when 
the  foundation  was  laid  of  a  quarrel  of  a  very  seri- 
ous  nature,  which  was  afterwards  attended  with  the 
most  iniportant  consequences.  The  house  of  Guise 
had  prevailed  upon  Henry  II.  not  to  neglect  the 
rights  of  Mary  of  Scodand  to  the  throne  of  England^ 
and  by  their  persuasion  he  had  ordered  his  son  and 
daughter  in  law  tp  assume  the  title  of  king  and 
queen  of  England  in  the  most  open  and  solen^ii 
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tftstnner,  a  meslfniife  which  they  deemed  suflSci^nt  at 
thaC  time  to  indicate  and  secure  Mary's  claim  ttrtfll 
a  favourabte  opportunity  of  enforcing  it  should 
occur. 

'  The  two  first  marriages  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Ca-* 
therine  of  Altagon  and  Ann  Bol'eyn,  were  evidently 
incsonnfpatible  with  each  other ;;  and  it  seertied  rta^os- 
sible,  that  it  the  first  was  legal,  the  second  'cotild 
•teqtially  be'  sfe.  Both  of  them  ihdeed  had  been  tn^ 
"Validated  by  act  of  parliament,  aiid  terminated' by  a 
divorce*  But  the  first  step  of  qtieen  Mat^  Oft  »- 
wmiftg  the  irdsvn,  had  been  td-obtain  in  act  df  ,pat*- 
Uament,  which  ratified  Catherine's  marriage,'  aticSnatli?. 
ntilled  Henry's  divorce  from  her.  The  nullity  6F 
that  first:  divorce  necessarily,  though  tacitly,  hfrr- 
j^lifed  the  ntWity  of  all  stibsequerit  tnarriagcs,  dtliulT^ 
f he  Hffe  of  Cariitf Ine  xA  Atri^n.  Elizabeth,  oft 
ascending'  the  throne,  follo\<rrid  iiot  Mary's  ex^jd6 
ili  ditlfttiflg  the  Validity  of  her  mother's  marriage; 
or  in  expressly  repealing  the  act  formerly  rii^d6 
sqgkinst  he^  gN^H  legitimacy.  She  probably  diiefned 
ft  felifficicAl!  to- have  it  tacith/  r^Jpeifed  by  the  sbletfth 
ci^nfirbatitthi  6i  the  ordei*  of  succession  settled  b^ 
IMtitj  V6L  y  shft-scornedtp  have  her  title  foifhdcd 
on  afi^  jfet'ot"  jrti  afssembly;,,  ^hichh^d  ten  tnuch 
Jw<*titU«d  ks'iiiithoriVy  by  ftfr  former  varfsfcl'ef,  set- 
v4te^  ihd  iftJ^tbu^  decisions ;  the  xltcre*  so,  that 
ilU»ti1teaMflre'ifttist-b«  attfehdfed^ith  ir^flectibuk  Olt 
her  father's  memory,  and  i3itl  tfre  birth  df  net  cfe- 
m&tf^  diS«»i  Tft«je  ii^gtitrieitts,  howefte^  though 
V^ry  pl2«a«Bfe,^  mi  tlreh  iWtei!5tiWe,  ^^^rh^ri  Itrgetl 
1^  a  bfetoVfed  ttifohah*,  -  rntitidWy  stippbrted  by  th^ 
»h«nhi»««  trtihei  bf  a  na^idtt^  cbtild  iidtM  t*6moVd 
^  daikiiM^'of  whieti  Eliizabeth's  titk  W^s  iUsdep- 
tMfe  isk  jf)ditit  Of  Htisr,  iidrweak^tt  th^  lights  bf  Bfe^ 
ef  Sebtlahd,  who  was  ttfedbilbt^V  ihk  he^t  lifeif  W 
4he  cfttWh  «trf  the  Ife^iHhrate  i^e  ctf  Hertry  Vtll^ 
But  rfife  k*a  moif  bo  other  ftieaw  of  enfcrdng  heif 


<^n))  thfCn  a  giHi€ral  iotv^sion  of  l^nglatid ;  ^xkd  s^ch 
was  the  bold  enterprise  planned  out  by-  her  imdbs 
the  dttke  of  Guisie  and  cardinal  of  ]L.of  rai^i^,  iwhio.tken 
governed  i}m  coi^rt  of  France.  4s  ithe  Frejodi  ma«' 
)4ne  ih^d  been  utterly  negl^ctedj  and  W9S  nowise 
ftd^u^te  to  resist  at  that  tijne  the  naval  power  of 
England,  Scotland  was  considered  ^  the  only  ave- 
Diie  by  ^^i^  tl»e  (^ri^opei?  of  Elizabeth  could  h^ 
approapcbed.  Jt  ivis  on  ^at  side,  therefore,  that  thie 
^inces  of  Lorraine jdeter mined  to  ms^ke.their  attack; 
and  by  using  the  name  apd  pr  ^tensions  of  the  queea 
<>f  Scotland)  they  hoped  likewise  to  rouse  the  £ng^ 
)Uh  catholics,  formidable  at  that  titne  by  their  zeai 
4ad  numbers,  and  exasperated  against  Elizabeth  ctt 
m:coui\t  of  the  change  she  had  made  in  the  nationad 

A  R^^zfy,  fidiqp  t(^  piMipaM  the  iikvasion  <of  £119- 
lwd»  wa^^'^e^  t^e  fwyer  igf  the  pt^fltaitant  {lortf 
ip  ^tj^ndt  With  this  the  princes  of  LomdnQ  re-. 
«e]v^d  ta  open  thi^if  scheme  ^  aiotd  as  peisecutioii 
m^f  tbe  only  mdthod  known  et  that  time  £ar  sup- 
fiBesmr^  l^et^gwue  Qjpimom,  tikey  detcrAined  to  en)- 
^9y  it  initio  utmont  ^fiQ^mct.  against  ithe  leaders  ^ 
Xhfi  piu'ty,  ia  hop^,  by  punishing  them,  to  intimi- 
date their  followers*  Instructions  for  d&is  pur^xxe 
were  -sent  from  France  to  the  queen  regent,  who  at 
.fir^t  cofnd^mned  the  measure  as  equaHy  violent  and 
iin>politk.  Slttt  as  h^r  brothers  insisted  on  the  full 
9^4  xigprous  ^.sa^cution  of  their  plan,  she  prepared 
to  «;?L^ute  their  comm^ands  with  implicit  submis- 
HW9  .?ind  bec^in^  the  instrunient  of  exciting  civil 
<>9a^90f:iQ^fi  in  Scotland.  Her  first  step  was  to  re- 
g^n  t^e  favour  of  the  catholic  dergy ;  and  when 
.6tbie  \^^  s^Q^re  of  their  asidstance,  she  openly  ap- 
jiYOved  of  th^  decreies  of  the  convocatioq  against  the 
prvBOiplesof  the  reformers,  and  at  the  same  time  shi^ 
4;s\ied  a  procIaQQiation  enjoining  allpersoi^  to  observe 
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the  approaching  festival  of  Easter  according  to  the 

catholic  ritual. 

The  protesiants,  who  saw  the  danger  approach, 
complained  of  this  change  towards  severity,  which 
her  reiterated  promises  gave  no  reason  to  expect. 
She  without  disguise  or  apology  avowed  to  them 
her  resolution  of  extirpating  the  reformed  religion 
out  of  the  king<lom ;  and  issued  a  mandate,  sum- 
moning all  the  protestant  preachers  in  the  kingdom 
to  a  court  of  justice,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Stir* 
ling.    The  protestants,  who  about  this  time  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  congi^egation^  far 
from  being  intimidated  by  this  danger,  resolved 
not  to  abandon  their  pastors,  and  attended  them  un- 
armed, but  in  great  numbers,  to  Stirling.     The 
regent,  alarmed  at  their  approach  with  a  train  so 
•numerous,  sent  to  them  John  Erskine,  a  person  of 
eminent  authority  in  the  party,  and  empowered  him 
to  promise  in  her  name  that  she  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  intended  trial,  on  condition  the  preachers  and 
-their  retinue  advanced  no  nearer  to  Stirling.  *  The 
protestants  listened  with  pleasure  to  so  pacific  a  pro- 
positicHi,  and  the  multitude  which  had  gathered 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingddhi  dispersed,  Utid 
retired  to  their  own  habitations* 

Notwirfistanding  this  solemn  promise  the  regent 
queen  proceeds.  May  10th,  to  call  to  trial  the  per- 
sons who  had  been  summoned,  and  who  upon  their 
.non  appearance  are  pronounced  outlaws.     This  arti- 
fice, by  which  she  forfeited  the  esteem  and  confi- 
^dence  of  the  nation,  occasioned  an  insurrection  at 
Perth.     While  the  minds  were  in  that  ferment, 
.which  the  queen's    per^diousness '  and  thdr  own 
danger  Jiad  excited,  a  catholic  pri^it  having  im- 
prudently  prepared  the  altar  to  celebrate  mass,  the 
.multitude,  inflamed  with  the  utmost  rage,  fdl  with 
tumultuary  but  irresistible  violence  upon  the  churches 
in  that  city,  overturned  the  altars,  defaced  the 
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pictures,  broke  in  pieces  the  images ;  atid  proceed  - 
ki^  next  to  the  monasteries,  they  laid  those  sumpt. 
ous  fabrics  almost  level  with  the  ground. 

The  queen,  who  had  already  drawn  the  troops 
in  French  pay  to  Stirling,  with  these  and  what 
Scottish  forces  she  could  assemble  of  a  sudden, 
inarched  directly  to  Perth,  in  hopeis  of  surprising 
the  protestant  leaders ;  but  finding  that,  they  had 
taken  the  field  and  advanced  with  an"  army,  she 
dedined  hazarding  an  action,  and  sent  them  com- 
missioners  to  negociate.  They  succeeded  in  con* 
duding  a  treaty,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
both  armies  should  be  disbandisd,  that  an  indemnity 
should  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Perth,  that 
no  French  soldiers  should  approach  within  three 
miles  of  that  place,  and  that  a  parliament  should 
immediately  be  held,  in  order  to  compose  whatever 
differences  might  stfll  remain. 
..  No  sooner  were  the  protestant  forces  dismissed, 
than  the  queen  broke  every  article  of  the  treaty ; 
this  was  the  occasion  of  further  destructions  of 
churches  and  monasteries.  The  queen ,  without 
losing  a  moment  put  her  troops  in  motion ;  but  the 
zeal  of  the  congregation  once  more  got  the  start 
of  her  vigilance  and  activity  ;  crowds  flocked  to 
their  standards  from  every  comer  of  the  country, 
and  enabled  them  to  meet  the  queen  with  superior 
forces.  Surprised  at  the  approach  of  so  formidable 
a  bddy,  she  had  again  recourse  to  negotiation.  The 
protestants  demanded  not  only  the  redress  of  their 
religious  grievances,  but,  as  a  preliminary  towards 
settling  the  nation  and  securing  its  liberties,  requir- 
ed  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the  French  troops 
out  of  Scotland.  It  was  not  in  the  queen's  power 
to  make  so  important  a  concession  without  the 
concurrence,  of  the  king  of  France,  which  could 
not  be  obtained  but  in  a  certain  delay,  and  in  hopes 
of  receiving  instead  of  it  such  reinforcements  from 
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France  as  tircufBstanc^s  requu^,  aJi^  agreed  to  a 
cessation  of  arms  Sox  eight  d^yQt  and  before  the  ex- 
piration of  .these  engaged  to  transport  the  French 
troops  to  the  south  sii^e  oT  tl)0  Forth,  and  to  send 
commissioners  to  St,  Andrew^s  to  bring  all  dif? 
ferences  to  an  accommodaiipn. 

This  treaty  being  np  les»  vic^ted  than  the  for-*, 
tner,  the  protestants  agaia  took  ;u?ms,  marched  to 
Perth,  where  the  q^een  had  left  a  garrison,  whidb^ 
was  sopn  obliged  to  capitulate,  secured  Stirling, 
which  ^e  endeavoured  to  s^ize,  and  advanced  with 
the  same  rapidity  towards  Edinburgh,  where  they 
had  determined  to  fii(  th^  re^ence.  The  queeo^ 
compelled  to  abaodoA  ti}^^9fdtal  with  prepipitation^ 
retired  to  Dunbar* 

The  ieadeirfi  q£  th^  congregation  having  beesx 
above  two  months  in  acms,  had  exhausted  in  the 
expences  of  this  campaigci  all  tjne  inoney  which  the 
country  ha4  been  able  to  supplf  \  this  (dangerous, 
^t^ation  easily  induced  them  to  listen  t^  overtures 
ii^  peace  or  trUce,  which  the  queen,  daily  easpecting 
a  strong  reinforcemont  from.  France,  readily  agreed 
to  upo0  fio  unequal  conditions.  The  suspension  of 
hostilities  was  to  last  hom  tlie  2ith  of  July  to  the 
iOth  of  Januaryt  during  which  the  queen  agreed 
to  give  po  molestation  to  the  protestant  fureachers, 
and  to  permit  tha  &ee  and  puUic  profession  of  (the 
protestant  faith  in  levery  parit  of  the  kingdom* 

About  tim  time  tifi  ira^al  death  of  lienry  IL 
in  a  tournamei;^:  July  i  0th,  .put  aa  fend  to  aU  pad&j 
measures  with  regard  .tQ  Scotland,  as  the  Dau« 
phin  who  ascended  the  throne^  l>eing  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  abandoned  ti^  wh^  direction  of 
aBFairs  to  his  jqfueen<^s  uncles^  ti^e.duke  of  Guise  and 
the  cardinal  of  I^orrainc^  Thef|r  jin^nediately  in^ 
formed  tibe  rjngcaA  que^i)  their  sister,  that.,  in  a 
short  time  a  ffxw&cf^  army  sbould  be  sent  over  ta 
hier.   4n  tiaue  mean  tiite  tht  iof idis  of  the  congreg^ 
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tioQ,  In  order  to  provide  9g^nst  the  danger  which 
threatened  them,  entered  into  a  stricter  bo^d  of 
coiifederacy  and  mutual  defence.  The  diffct^  of 
ChateHerault^  ^nd  his  eld^t  son  the  earl  of  Arr^iq, 
Qpncurred  in  this  new  association,  and  bi^ought  a 
jgreat  acce$$ion  of  po^y^r  to  the  party.  This  young 
noblesnan  having  resided  ;|ome  years  in  France, 
^here  lie  QOi»|inaQded  the  Scottish  guarpls^  hi4  iui^ 
Ub^  the  protectant  opinions  concerning  rdigion^ 
^d  as  he  was  alUed  to  one  throne  and  the  presi^mp^ 
live  heir  to  another,  his  Qondem^atioin  could  not 
fail  of  convincing  all  ranks  of  men  that  neither 
splendour .  of  huxh  oor  eminence  of  station  could 
i^xetnpt  from  punishment  those  who  should  be 
.  fpiiky  of  adhering  to  this  pew  doctrine ;  the  prinoe^ 
of  I^rriainQ  had  accordingly  destined  him  to  be  tihe 
unhappy  victim,  but  some  unguarded  expnessions 
of  th^  gifdin^l,  having  raised  Arran's  suspicion^  of 
tlie  ii^tand^  blow,  he  escaped    it   by   ^  timely 

ftigbt. 

A  reinforcemeoi:  of  a  thousand  ^didiers  arr^ya 
ffQm  Franos,  and  are  employed  immediately  to 
&ir^  Leith»  winere  the  qme^n  intends  tq  fix  the 
j^ad  quarters  of  bev  foreign  forces!  The  protest 
^ts  having  vainly  remonstrated  against  it,  t^ce 
^ms  in  their  own  d^tfemce, .  and  advance  xapidly 
toward^  Edinbur^  with,  a  numemus  army.  Upon 
their  entering  the  to>^n,  they  address  new  repre- 
mentations  to  ihe  queen ,  hvi,  y^itSatomxt  :sucQes8.  IViey 
dissemble  all  the  peers,  harx>ns,  and.  irepresen4:atives 
of  boroughs,  who  adhered  .to  fh^k  party ;  .a  con* 
yendoi),  widch  exceaie4  in  number  and  equallecT 
la  dignity  the  usual  mf  ddngs  of  pariiament*  'Every 
one  preseiA:  ^as  called  in  his^  turn  to  declare  hia 
sentiments,  a^d  nsing  up  in  order,  aU  gave  thieii 
^uffiuges^  mthout  one  dissenting  voice,  for  deprive 
ing  ihe  queen  of  the  office  of  regent,  suid  ordain*  ^ 
jog,,  that  for  the  future  jxo  obidience  should  be 
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given  to  her  commands.  In  this  extraordinary 
sentence  religious  grievances  are  slightly  men- 
tioned, but  it  enumerates  with  great  en^gy  the 
dangerous  encroachments  of  the  queen  upon  the 
civil  constitution  5  the  introducing  foreign  troops 
into  a  kingdom  at  peace  with  all  the  world ;  the 
seizing  and  fortifying  towns  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  the  promoting  strangers  to  offices  of 
great  power  and  dignity ;  the  debasing  the  current 
coin ;  the  subverting  the  ancient  laws ;  the  imposing 
of  new  and  burthensome  taxes ;  and  the  attempt- 
ing to  subdue  the  kingdom,  and  to  oppress  its  liber- 
ties by  open  and  repeated  acts  of  violence. 

The  lords  of  the  congregation  being  possessed  of 
no  artillery  or  magazines,  and  their  money  being 
exhausted  by  the  expences  of  their  array,  they  soon 
found  that  their  zeal  had  engaged  them  in  an  un« 
dertaking  which  it  was  beyond  their  utmost  ability 
to  accomplish.  In  this  situation  they  had  recourse 
to  Elizabeth,  who,  being  desirous  ot  still  preserv- 
ing appearances  with  France,  bestowed  at  first  her 
subsidies  with  extreme  frugality.  She  entrusted, 
however,  the  governors  of  the  town  and  castle  of 
Berwick  with  a  discretionary  power  of  supplying 
the  Scottish  malcontents  according  to  the  exigency 
of  their  affairs.  A  small  sum  of  four  thousand 
crowns,  which  was  sent  to  them,  was  intercepted  by 
the  enemy.  The  protestants,  thrown  into  despair 
by  this  disappointment,  attempted  to  assault  Leith  j 
but  the  French  beat  them  back  with  disgrace,  seized 
their  cannon,  and  pursuing  them  to  the  gates  of 
lEdinburgh,  were  on  the  point  of  entering  along 
with  theiti.  A  second  attempt  against  Leith,  a  few 
days  after,  was  no  less  unfortunate ;  they  set  out 
from  Edinburgh  in  great  confusion,  and  marched 
without  halting  till  they  arrived  at  Stirling.  They 
,  turned  their  eyes  once  more  to  England,  and  re« 
solved  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth,  to* 
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wards  finishing  an  enterprise  in  which  they  had  so* 
fatally  experienced  their  own  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  their  adversaries. 

Elizabeth  considered  that  by  abandoning  the 
Scottish  malcontents  to  the  mercy  of  the  French, 
she  should  open  a  way  for  her  enemies  into  the 
heart  of  her  own  kingdom,  and  expose  it  to  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  to  the  danger  of  -  conquest : 
she  determined  accordingly  to  afford  more  effectual 
add  to  the  lords  of  the  congregation  in  the  present 
emergency,  and  they  were  desired  to  send  imme- 
diately commissioners  into  England  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  and  to  settle  the  operations  of  the  campaign 
with  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

'  The  queen  regent,  who  was  informed  of  these 
transactions,  determined  to  get  the  start  of  Eli- 
zabeth, by  venturing,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
demency  of  the  winter  season,  to  attack  the  mal- 
contents in  their  present  dispersed  and  helpless  si* 
tuation.  A  considerable  body  of  her  French  forces, 
augmented  by  the  fresh  arrival  of  a  thousand  ve- 
teran foot  and  some  cavalry,  were  commanded  to 
inarch  to  Stirling,  and  made  an  inroad  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  plundering  and  destroying  the  houses  of 
those  whom  they  deemed  their  enemies.  But  a 
few  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  congregation 
having  assembled  six  hundred  horse,  infested  the 
French  with  continual  incursions,  beat  up  their 
quarters,  interested  their  convoys  of  provisions, 
and  so  harassed  'them,  that  they  could  not  advance 
for  more  than  three  weeks. 

« 

.    A7in.'l560. 

Elizabeth's  fleet  appearing  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
disconcerted  the  French  army,  ^nd  obliged  them  to 
return  to  Leith,  where  they  were  immediately  bQ- 
5ieged  by  the  English  army,  reinforced  by  five  thoiN 
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iand  Scotfi,  Th^  garrison  was  already  reduc^  to 
great  difficulti^  wheo  {heir  distress  was  increased 
by  the  death  of  the  queen  regent,  aw)  ty  the  dis« 
persion  of  the  j^rench  fl^et,  which  csMrried  a  ccmsi- 
derable  army  on  board,  und^r  the  opmrnand  of 
xnarquis  d'£lbeuf*  The  FrencI^,  shut  up  ia 
hnihj  findiqg  it  impossible  to  subsist  for  wan|  o| 
piovisions,  while  th^  English  were  ^aiktinwMy  wih 
in/brc^  by  fisesh  numbers,  were  oUiged  to  capUu* 
l^te,  ^y  5th|  and  z  treaty  was  sUgn^d  at  Edinburgh^ 
by  thf  EnglUh  and  French  plei^potentiaries  «ent 
tihither  for  th^t  purpose*  It  was  there  stipulate^i 
that  the  French  should  inwiedtatdiy  evacuate  Scot^v 
land^  that  the  king  and  qiiee^  of  France  and  Swtm 
las^  «)ip^d  abstain  from  bearing  t^  ^rms  ^f  Eng^ 
Jjnd,  ^r  ^issumii>g  ithe  title  of  t^  IssUigdom  4n  anfF 
time  to  come  i  that  £|rtber  Si»t|sfiSbQti^  i^r  \^  ijsk 
jury  already,  don^  in  that  par^cn^r  shoiiijd  l^ 
jjpraialed  Elisabeth }  aod  the  CQWtnk^D^f^  ^b/wH 
lli^0t  to  settle  this  pointy  or  if  th^  ^ould*  not  .^gree^ 
thi^t  the  ki^  pf  Spain  should  be  inline  botw^ei^ 
tfte  crowns^  Resides  thiese  conditioss,  it  wa^  s^ 
pubted  in  ^vour  of  the  Scats^  thivt  m  anan^sty 
fbotild  be  published  for  all  past  o&AcaSf}  that  noM 
jbut  natives  should  enjoy  any  office  ufL  Bootlwd  i 
that4h«  states  sljionld  nan^e  twe»ity-£>ar  p^^ons»  .^ 
«^op9a  the  quei^  of  Scots  should  ichaqse  s£ven  ^¥24 
^  'istaOes  £ve^  wd  in  the  hands  of  these  4w4ii^ 
;iihauld  ithe  wj^ole  achnifiistrataon  be  plaped.ii^  Upi^^ 
i^^M^'s  abseivce,  and  thai:  Mary  ^koi^  -neiier  m9k» 
peace  nor  war  without  the  cansei;^:  .gf  f:he  ^t^t^  .  ji|: 
was  also  agreed,  that  a  parliament  or  conventioi^ 
should  soon  be  assembled* 

The  subsequent  measures  of  the  Scottils^  congre^ 
jfition  tended  still  more  to  ^;einent  their  skuion  "irith 
£i^}LauHl«  Wixhoui:  waiting  till  Mary  sho^ild  ratify 
jtJtiat  ttr^eaty,  they  thought  themselves  fidly  entixJbd 
40  Bn»m(w  A  pari^eni;,  wA.  pr^^e^t^d  rta  ih^ 


assembly  a  petition  full  of  abuse  ag^st  the  catho- 
lics. The  parliament,  after  r&tifying  a  confession  of 
faith  agreeable  to  the  new  doctrines^  passed  a  sta- 
tute which  prohibited  the  exertise  6f  rdigious  Wor- 
ship according  to  the  ritcft^  of  the  Romish  churchy 
and  enacted,  that  whoever  anywhere  either  offi- 
ciated in  it,  or  >^^a5  present  at  it,  sUotld  be  chastised 
£6t  the  first  offence  with  tdnfiscatibn  of  goods  and 
tprporal  pHihishrfient  at  thi  discretion  of  the  inkgii- 
trate  ;  for  the  s:etond  with  banishment,  and  for  thfe 
third  with  loss  of  life.  A  li^  was  also  v^ted  ftk 
abolishing  papal  juriscfiction  in  Scotland  ;  the  pres- 
byterian  form  of  di^cipfine  was  settled;  leaving 
only  at  first  some-  shadow  of  authority  to  certain 
^clesiastics,  whom  they  called  superintendants. 
\  Queeii  Mary  refilled  het  sahctidn  t6  thoSfe 
k»utes,  and  denied  th*  Validity  of  a  pifttimerit 
sunimoned  without  her  cdftsent.  But  the  prote^ 
tahts  gave  thiftnielves  little  trouble  about  theifr 
qtrdefl's  reftjsal,  artd  put  the  stktutes  immediately 
into  execution, 

iFfands  H.  aifd  Miry  being  wholly  directed  by 
thfe  coi;nsels  df  the  house  -of  Guise,  refused  to  ratify 
ihe  treaty  of  Edinburgh. 

The  contests  of  jeeHdion  in  France,  and  th^  t^ 
^Muis  pUtiiShtfi^fS  ififfitt^  t>n  the  most  iftilfl^H* 
t>{  the  protestant  party,  at  fiht  inspired  thft  Fi'^ncH 
^ith  courage  openly  to  resist  the  Unlimited  4  3^*- 
thdrity  atld  tyraiiriy  Of  tlie  aspiring  family  of  Guise^ 
and  Wafe  $ooh  aftttr  th6  occasion  ot  that  fetnoUs  at*- 
rettipt  At  AmboiSe,  th6  6bjfeet  of  \vhich  wa^  to  seiss* 
ihh  persbn  of  the  ktng,  atid  tfo  get  rid  of  the  c^t^ 
tfinkl  of  Lortaifie.  The  prirtte  of  Gohde^,  who  iJrai 
jitfppb^'  ib  be  thd  head  of  that  fliist*feted  cofri- 

tpiracfjr,  W^§  atYeStfed,  thf owft'  iht6  pHiOn,  COtid^ttitS^ 
ed  to  death ;  ant^  they  i^f^fe'  pfbcef^dlilg  t6  put  th* 
gentchtd  in  execution,  wh^H  the  king's'  todtlea 
•dtath^  fjfec^rtib^  3tb,  preveAt^d  Ihat  of  itit  pri6ce% 
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Ann.  1561. 

Elizabeth  gives  orders  to  her  ambassador  in 
France  to  renew  his  applications  to  the  queen  of 
Scots,  and  to  require  her  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh ;  but  though  Mary  had  desisted  after 
her  husband's  death,  from  bearing  the  arms  and 
title  of  queen  of  England,  she  refuses  to  make  any 
formal  renunciation  of  her  pretensions.  Meanwhile 
the  queen  mother,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  rendered 
Mary*s  abode  in  France  so  disagreeable  that  she 
thought  of  returning  tp  her  native  country,  where 
she  was  invited  to  con^e  by  a  deputation^  of  the 
states  J  she  sent  accordingly  M.  d'Oysel  to  demand 
of  Elizabeth,  a  sate  conduct  in  case  she  should  be 
obliged,  to  pass  through  England  ;  but  she  received 
for  answer,  that  till,  she  had  given  sajtisfaction  by 
ratifying. the  treaty  of  Jidinburgh,.  she  could  expect 
jio  favour  from  a  person  she  had  so  much  injured. 

Mary,  in  a  long  conference  with  Throkmbrton, 
the  English  ambassador  in  France,  explained  her 
sentiments  concerning  this  ungenerous  behaviour 
of  his  mistress  in  a  strain  of  dignified  expostulfir 
tion,  which  conveys  an.  idea  of  her  abilities,  ad- 
dress and  spirit,  as  advantageous  as  any  ti;ansaction 
in  her  reign.  Mary's  resentment  did  not  retard 
ier^  departure  from  France.  After  bidding  adieu  to 
her  mourning  attendants  j  with  a  sad  heart  and 
jtyes  bathed  in  tears,  she  quitted  that  country  which 
had  witnessed  the  short  but  only  scene  of  her  life, 
in  which  fortune  smiled  upon  her ;  and  after  an  ab- 
sence, of  near  thirtejen  years,  she  landed  safely  at 
JLeith,  Augjist  Ifith,  and  from  that  moment,  the 
jude  apd  violent  demeanour  of  the  reformers  filled 
her  life  with  bitterness  and  sorrow. 

The  queen  of  Scots  soon  found  that  the  best 
means  of  maintainmg  tranquillity  in  her  kingdom^ 
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was  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with  Eliza* 
beth ;  she  sent  accordingly  secretary  Lidington  to 
London,  in  order  to  pay  her  compliments  to  the 
queen,  and  express  her  desire  of  mutual  good-will 
and  friendly  intercourse ;  and  he  received  a 
commission  from  her,  as  well  as  from  the  nobility  of 
Scotland,  to  demand,  as  a  means  of  cementing  this 
friendship,  that  Mary  should,  by  act  of  parliament 
or  by  proclamation,  be  declared  successor  to  the 
crown.  The  queen  replied,  that  Mary  had  once 
discovered  her  intention  not  to  wait  for  the  succes- 
sion, but  had  openly  assumed  the  title  of  queen  of 
|lngland,  and  pretended  a  superior  right  to  her 
throne  ;  that  thouzh  her  ambs^adors  had  signed  a 
treaty,  in  which  they  renounced  that  claim,  and 

Eromised  satisfaction  for  so  great  an  indignity,  she 
ad  rejected  the  most  earnest  solicitations,  and  c(^« 
stantly  refused  to  ratify  this  equitable  treaty ;  that 
her  partisans  everywhere  had  stUl  the  assuraiice  to  in* 
sist  on  her  title,  and  had  presumed  to  talk  of  her  own 
birth  as  illegitimate ;  that  while  a  claim  thus  openly 
made,  so  far  from  being  formally  renounced,  was 
only  suspended  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity; 
it  would,  in  her,  be  the  most  egregious  imprudence 
to  fortify  the  hands  of  a  pretender  to  her  crown, 
by  declaring  her  the  successor;  that  kings  were 
often  found  to  bear  no  good  will  to  their  successors, 
even  though  their  own  children,  much  more  whea 
their  connection  was  less  intimate,  and  when  such 
causes  of  disgust    and  jealousy  had  alresuiy  been 
given,  and  were  still  continued  on  the  part  of  Mary, 
which  was  a  proof  that  she  still  harboured  some 
dangerous  designs  against  her;  tl^t  for  her  part^ 
whatever  claims  were  advanced,  she  was  determined 
to  live  and  die  queen  of  England;  and  aifter  her 
death,  it  was  the  business  of  others  to  determine 
who  had  the  best  pretensions  j  that  she  hoped  that 
the  daim  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  be  theQ 
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kHMlA  «bM ;  Mi  tonsldfefirtg  the  injury  which  sli^ 
libiseK  hud  t'ed^ed,-  it  itns  siifli'dent  indatg^tide, 
ll^  pfntJI^d  ih  fh(»  liPt^n  thtie  (o  do  ji^fhing  whicJ 

These  ihotltes'Wftre  i6  ^i*^  and  just,  that  ttrere 
wa<  h(>Mtdikood  of  Efetftbeth  ever  departing  ftdiA 
tbeitt  J  !«t  «h4t  ihe  Mgh*  P^t  the  matter  W  a:  fblfeit 
prooff  rfie  offeired  ^0  e«p!ain  the  eqiiivdcal  '#tJtdis  of 
the  trealy  of  EdiiA)\i^hj  so  as  to  leave  no  siis^doti 
th*t  the  expressiofti  in  dft^  time  to  ctnfoi,  might  ex- 
clude Mary's  right  of  succession,  and. in  this  /oral 

%h«  again  required  het  to  ratify  that  titetty.  Mary 
9gte6d  ttt  tfie  proposal,  proyided  Ilizatteth  would 
coifHmt^  ieihie  htt'iifa  ixitti^ieof.  .  fiut  such  -^Vas 
Wi*j<ttltM«  (Aaracter  of 'tis  Httel-  j/rhcess,  that  sh6 
'<W*n  f KiWedf  to  str«Wglhchi  tlte  ihtdrest  and  a^lthoti^^f 
4t  li^f  %l2teH«n€  bf  fiy h^  th^  succession ;  nrsch  fess 
V»^ld  {ilieth^  thUf  tdiiee^ion  in  favoUt  of  a  ri^n^ 
ifllAiH^  ifHK^'  p)9S3e^^  ^uch  plausible  pr^teniiotik 
fcft'tmp^imy  aftd'  dotiM  easily  resuttte  her  djtffft 

A-i»»y  stegUter  and  unaccotirttab^fe  aet  df  tn?Jfii 
IWrtft  #«ifl»ity  or  jtaloti^  tjdbk  "phie  abcrtit  tHi6 
flmc^  «S  the  great  tnijlftrfttfftfe  bf  kdy  C^atheHni 
©iifi^,-  sisto-  to  th^  hm  IMf  jmi  6xk^. .  dh^  hard 

|»l¥&t«ly  ihaWfed^  RHW  IWftfefd,   S6»  tb"  the  lk6 

ftmmx^i  S&Ukmi:   1^}^  jfhe  ftarf  6h«  thUd,  i 

W»  Bte  iiffiM  tew  »f*WWi*?  to  the  ^tltdg^doh  fehtttitd 
Bfe^irli  ^f»ilt  fey  hW»^  ilsate.    ^h  IrtsMnd  tfA'd 

^Jfe  ^»i  ^m  tfl'  •  iep^kte  trtAtetti^nt  in  the 

WW*-  J  f h§»  «hiflfMc<?  *^afr  tkcbffetl  lAiaMif,  Ahd 
tiMn  fWfetetfty  JftfegiflWfaW.  Bbf  ^  btibittg  theif- 
bwJHW^tfe^f  f<Jb»rf  ftWift*  tb  Mv^  fetthL'f  iM^r- 
tWirSftJ  «nk  jfcd^Wf '  «!«ki  'ft^dS-  i^ik  Mf  hf  it.  ER- 
mhedtti  *ln«fed9  at  h,-  hftftK-jt  fln§  if  Sftefeh  th'6U: 
MM'fisfifldS'Be  !«*t  6*  fMt?ftjM  fr^  tfrdStaf  cfiain- 
l»«r  a»4  Wfliffedftfe  coiififttiiWht  ttf  be  nlOT5  tigid. 
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He  lay  in  this  condition  for  nine  years,  dfi  the  death 
of  his  wife,  by  freeing  Elizabeth  from  allfears^  pro« 
cured  him  his  liberty.  She  did  not  act  with  the 
same  severity  towards  two  nephews  of  the  late  car- 
dinal Pole,  who  were  brought  to  their  trial  for 
intending  to  withdraw  into  France,  with  a  view  of 
soliciting  succours  to  be  enabled  to  proclaim  Mary 
queen  of  England.  They  confessed  the  indictment^ 
but  asserted,  that  they  never  meant  to  execute  thase 

Erojects  during  the  queen's  life-time,  but  in  case  of 
er  demise,  whidi  some  pretenders  to  judicial  astro* 
logy  had  assured  them  they  might  with  certainty 
look  for  before  the  year  expired.  They  were  coni» 
demned  by  the  jury,  but  received  a  {mrdon  from 
the  queen's  clemency. 

The  queen  was  now  free  from  all  apprehensions 
of  seeing  the  tranquillity  of  her  kmgcbm  dis^ 
turbed  either  by  France,  which  dvil  and  religious 
dissentions  prevented  from  attending  to  any  foragil 
war,  or  from  Scodand,  where  she  had  acquired  an 
influence  far  superior  to  that  of  queen  Mary,  who 
was  besides  too  much  depressed  by  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  her  own  subjects,  to  entertain  the  least 
idea  of  any  attempt  to  enforce  her  daim  to  the 
English  throne.  Elizabeth  wisely  employed  dut 
interval  of  leisure  in  improving  her  finances,  paying 
the  crown  debts,  and  strenetaening  her  fronders 
on  the  side  of  Scotland.  She  regulated  the  coin^ 
much  debased  by  her  prediQ^essors,  furnished  her 
arsenals  with  great  quantides  of  arms,  made  fre^ 
quent  reviews  of  the  milida,  ix^troduced  into  th^ 
kingdom  the  art  of  making  gunpowder  and  brass 
cannon ;  she  encouraged  agriculture,  by  allowing  a 
free  exportation  of  corn ;  she  promoted  trade  and 
navigation,  and  so  much  increased  the  slapping  of 
Enj^and,  both  bv  building  stout  vessels  fit  for  war^ 
and  suggesting  like  under takkigs  to-themerchantik 

VOL.  lU  R 
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that  she'wis  deservedly  styled  Ihe  restoj^er  of  naval 
glorij,  mid  ihe  queen  of  the  Nofihem  Seas. 
'  TJiough  Elizabeth  had  solemnly  declared  her  pre- 
f creiKe  in  favour  of  celibacy^  the  arcliduke  Charles, 
second  son  of  the  emperor,  Eric,  king  of  Sweden, 
prince  Gasimir,  son  of  the  efector  palatine,  and 
Adolphus,  duke  of  Holstein,  made  applications  to 
her ;  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  was,  by  the  stales  of  that  kingdom,  re- 
commended to  her  majesty  as  a  suitable  marriage. 
Even  sonfie  of  her  own  subjects,  though  they  did 
not  openly  declare  their  pretensions,  entertained 
some  hopes  of  success,  and  among  them  the  earl  of 
iArundel,  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and 
possessed  of  great  riches,  and  $ir  William  Pickering, 
a  nian  ifiuch  esteemed  for  his  merit  But  the  person 
most  likely  to  succeed  w^&  a  younger  son  of  the 
late  duke  of  Northumberland,  lord  Robert  Dudley, 
w\  ho,  by  his  exterior  qualities,  address  and  flattery, 
Iiad  become  in  a  manner  her  declared  favourite. 
But  either  out  of  policy  pr  female  coquetry,  the 
^ueeti,  who  was  neves  displeased  with  the  court^ 
ship,  solicitation,  and  professions  of  love,  gave  all 
these  suitors  a  gentle  refusal,  which  still  encouraged 
tjieir  pursuit.  • 

Ann.  15G2. 

The  attention  of  Elizabeth  was,  at  this  period, 
attracted  towards  France,  where  the  Huguenot 
party,  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  house  of  Guise, 
earnestly  implored  her  assistance,  as  the  mo^t  power* 
ful  support  of  the  protestant  interest  throughout 
Europe.  A  great  part  of  the  province  of  Nor- 
mandy  was  then  possessed  by  the  Huguenots,  and 
prince  Conde,  one  of  their  most  illustrious  leaders, 
yfiered  to  put  Havre  de  Grace  into  the  jbainds  of  the 
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-EngUsh;    on  condition  that  togcAer' with  three 
thousand  men  for  the  garrison  df  the  place^  tlie 
queen  should  likewise  send  over  three  thousand 
more  to  defend  Dieppe  and  Rouen,  and' should  fur- 
nish the  prince  with  a  supply  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns.     Elizabeth  considered,  that  as  Havre 
de  Grace  commanded  the  mouth  of  theiriver  Seine, 
ic  might  possibly  be  of  more  importance  than  Calais, 
or  at  least  an  adequate  compensation  for  its  loss ; 
she  accordingly  accepted  Conde's  proposals.    Three 
thousand  English  immediately  took  possession  of 
Havre  de  Grace  and  Dieppe,  under  the  command 
of  sir  Edward  Poinings,  but  the  latter  place  was 
found  so '  little  susceptible  of  defence,  that  it  was 
immediately  abandoned.    The  siege  of  Rouen  was 
already  formed  by  the  catholics,  and  it  was  with 
great  difBculty  that  Poinings  succeeded  in  throwing 
astnall  reinforcement  into  the  place,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent the  catholics  from  carrying  it  by  assault,  and  put- 
ting the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword.    The  earl  of 
Warwick,  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Northumbei*- 
land,  arrived  soon  after  at  Havre,  with  another 
body  of  three  thousand  men,  and  took  on  him  the 
.command  of  the  place.      In  the  mean   time  the 
Huguenots  led  by  Conde  \^ere  defeated  by .  the 
royalists,  commanded  by  the  constable  of  Mont* 
morency,  at  Druex,  where,  by  a  strange  caprice  of 
fortune,  each   party   left   his  general  a  prisoner^ 
Admiral  de  Coligny  collected  the  remains  of  thi 
army,  kept  them  in  a  body,  and  subdued  some  con-* 
siderable  places  in  Normandy.  Elizabeth,  the  better 
to  support  his  cause,  sent  him  a  new  supply  gf  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  offered,  if  he  could 
find  merchants  to  lend  him  the  money,  to  give  him 
bond  for  another  suni  of  equal  amount; 
.  .In    the    beginning    of   summer,    queen    Mary 
being  desirous  of  entering  into  a  more  intimate 

R  ? 
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cofrespondenci  and  fatnlliarity  with  Elizabeth,  em- 

ffloyed  Maidand  to  invite  her  to  an  interview  some- 

.  where  in  the  north  of  England.    As  this  proposal 

could  not  be  rejected  vnith  decency,  all  the  drcnm-^ 

-stances  of  the  meeting  w^e  instantly  agreed  upon. 

But  Etizabeth  was  too  prudent  to  admit  into  her 

kingdom  a  rival,  who  outshone  herself  so  far  in 

beauty  and  gracefulness  of  person ;  and  who  ex-^ 

celled  so  eminently  in  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and 

'  address.    Under  pretence  of  bdng  confined  to  Lon« 

'don  by  the  attention  which  she  was  obliged  to.  give 

10  the  dvil  wars  in  France,  she  put  off  the  interview 

for  that  season,  and  always  found  some  plausible 

excuse  to  postpone  it  from  one  year  to  another. 

Ann.  1563. 

A  parliament  was  summoned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  when  the  queen  was  quite  recovered 
from  the  small  pox;,  which,  for  some  days  had  put 
her  life  in  so  imminent  danger,  that  the  partizans 
of  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  Uiose  of  the  house  of 
Suffolk,  already  divided  the  nation  into  hctiovB^ 
the  usual  forerunners  of  civil  war.  The  commons, 
therefore,  on  the  opdhing  of  the  session,  voted  aa 
address  to  the  queen,  in  which,  after  enumerating 
the  dangers  attending  a  doubtful  succesdon,  and  the 
evils  which  their  fathers  had  experienced  from  the 
contending  titles  of  York  and  Lancaster,  diey  en« 
treated  the  queen  to  put  an  end  to  thdr  apprehen* 
sions  by  choosing  some  husband,  whom  they  pro- 
mised, whoever  lie  were,  gratefully  to  receive  and 
£uthfutty  to  serve,  honour,  and  obey ;  or  if  she 
atill  entertahied  any  reluctance  to  the  married  state^i 
they  desired  that  the  lawful  successor  might  be 
named,  or  at  least  appointed  by  act  of  parfiament. 
They  remarked,  that  the  nation  had  never  before! 
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been  so  unhappy  as  not  t:o  know  the  person^  who, 
in  case  of  the  sovereign's  death,  was  legally  entitled 
to  fill  the  throne. 

This  subject,  though  extremely  interesting  to  th^ 
nation,  was  very  Uttle  agreeable  to  the  queen.  She 
was  by  no  means  indined  to  marry,  and  as  to 
settling  the  succession,  she  was  sen^lde  that  ev^ry 
hdr  was  in  some  degree  a  rival.  She  gave,  there* 
fore,  an  evasive  answer  to  the  address  of  the  com- 
mons ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  session,  when  the 
speaker,  in  the  name  of  the  house,  desired  farther 
satisfaction  on  that  head,  she  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  make  a  more  explicit  reply. 

The  most  remarkaUe  law  passed  this  session  was' 
that  which  bore  the  tide  of  Assurance  of  the  QjueerCs 
royal  pmer  aver  all  states  and  subjects  within  her 
dominions.  This  act  fixed  the  penalties  to  be  in- 
flicted on  those  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  royal 
supremacy.  Other  acts  of  lesser  importance  were 
passed  agaipst  foolish  and  fantastical  prophecies^ 
tending  to  seduce  the  people  into  rebellion,  and, 
against  conjurations,  enchantments,  and  witchcraft. 
After  the  parliament  had  granted  the  queen  a  liberal 
supply  of  one  tenth  and  two  fifteenths,  the  session 
was  prorogued.  The  convocation  Uke^dse  voted  a 
subsidy  of  six  shiflings  in  the  pound  payable  in  three 
years. 

By  the  agreement  between  Elizabeth  and  pntlce 
Conde,  it  nad  been  stipulated  that  neither  party* 
should  conclude  peace  without  the  consent  of  the' 
other }  but  this  article  was  little  attended  to  by  the 
leaders  of  the  French  protestants  in  their  negoda-- 
tions  for  the  peace  just  now  concluded.  They  only 
comprehended  the  queen  so  far  in  the  treaty  as  to 
obtain  a  prombe,  that  on  her  relinqukhing  H^vre, 
her  charges  and  the  money  which  she  had  advanced 
them  should  be  re^paid  hm-  by  ^  king  of  France, 
and  that  Cahis,  on  the  ^aq^iraftion  of  toe  Uftm  fv^ 
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piously  stipulated,  should  be  restored  to  her ;  but ' 
thinking  the  possession  of  Havre  a  much  better- 
pledge  for  effecting  her  purpose,  she  sent  orders  to 
Warwick  to  prepare  himself  against  an  attack  fron^ 
tbe  now  united  power  of  the  French  mon^chy^ 
The  earl  of  Warwick  had  employed  every  meanai 
for  putting  the  place  in  the  best  state  of  defence, 
and  after  expelling  the  Frendi  from  the  towi>,  he 
encouraged  his  soldiers  to  the  most  desperai(e  re*. 
sistance  against  the  enfemy ;   but  unfortiknately  the 
plague  crept   in  among  the  garrison,  which  con* 
sisted^of  six  thoustod  men,  atid  it  made  such  ravages; 
in  a  few  days,  that  at  last  there  remained  only  one 
ij^ousand  five;  buhdred  in  a  condition  to  do  duty. 
Thus  Wajrwick  found  himself  obliged  to  capitulate,- 
and  to  content  himself  with  the  liberty  of  with-, 
dmwixag  his  gdrrison;    To  increase  the  misfortune,. 
the  intecte4  ^  acmy  brought  the  plague  with  them, 
in  to.  England,  where  it  swept  off  great  multitudes, 
particularly  ih  London-    AboVe  twenty  tho^M(ap(^ 
persona  there  died  cif  it  in  one  year# 

•  1564.  ;   •  ■■• 

.  The  peace  bet^^een  France  and  England  ww  -cqry 
dudcd  April  2*idit  .  It  was  agreed  that  the  hoSt»gfe*j 
which  the  French  had  given  for  the  restitution  o^ 
Calais,  should,  be  restored  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  crowns,  and  that  both  sides  shoukb 
wf  ain  an  their .  claims  and  pretensions.  The  treaty : 
was  SM^ornby  the  king  of  France  at  Lyonsj  where, 
it  was  presented  to  him  with  the  order  of  the  garter 
by  lord  Hunsdon. 

A  cordial  friendship  seemed  now  to. exist  betweeA 
the  queens  of  England  and .  Scotland ;  they,  wrote 
every  week  the  most  affectionate  letters  to  each 
other,  aiid  had  adopted  in  all  appearance  the  senti- 
wemsr  a«  weU  ^  the  styfe  of  wter9«    liizjtfjeUv 
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r  unished  one*  Hales,  who  had  published  a  pamphlet 
against  Mary^s  title,  atid;  ak  the  lord-k^ep^r  Bacotl 
\v  as  thought  to  have  countenanced  the  author,  he 
fell  under  hier  displeasure,  aiid  was  riot  reinstated  ia 
her  favour  without  great  difficulty.  Miry  had  nov^ 
continue  nearly  three  years  in  a  state  of  widowhood. 
Her  gentle  administration  had  secured  the  hearts  of 
her  subjetts,  who  were  no  less  impatietit  for  her  mar* 
riage  than  the  English  for  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth^ 
and  at  the  same  time  nibre  Kkely  to  succeed  in  their 
solicitations,  as  Mai*y  had  discovered  ho  antipathy 
against  matrimony.  The  fame  of /her  accomplish- 
ments, *  together  with  the  favourable  circumstance 
of  her  having  one  kingdom  already  in  her  posses- 
sion, arid  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  another, 
prompted  many  difierent  princes  ta  court  an 
alliance  so  illustrious ;  namely,  the  archduke  Charlei 
Ferdinand's  third  son,  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  at 
that  time  the  heir  of  the  -  e^ttensi ve  donainions  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  th^ 
youtigest  brbther  of  her  former  husband.  '      * 

Elizabeth,  who  had  already  experienced  what  use 
might  be  made  of  Mary's  pretensions,  when  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  alliance,  observed  with  the 
most  anxious  attention  all  her  deliberations  concern- 
ing her  marriage,  and  instructM  Randolph,  her 
ambassador  in  Scotland,  to  remonstrate  in  the 
strongest  terms  against  an  alliance  with'  any  of  these 
princes  J  and  to  acquaint  Mary  that  as'  she  should- 
Consider  such  a  match  as  a  breach  of  the  personal 
friendsfiip  in  which  they  were  so  happily  united, 
so  the  English  nation  would  regard  it  as  the  disso^ 
lution  of  that  confederacy  which  now  •  subsisted 
between  the  two  kingdoms;  that  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  own  rdigion  arid  liberties,  they  should  ia 
all  probability  take  some  step  prejudicial  to  her 
right  pf  succession,  which,  as  she  well  knew,  they 
neither  wanted  power  nor  pretences  to  iavaUdat^ 
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•nd  set  ande.  This  threatening  was  accompanied 
with  a  promise,  but  expressed  m  v^  ambiguous 
terms^  tnat  if  Mary*s  choice  of  a  luisband  should 
prove  agreeable  to  the  English  nation^  Elizabeth 
would  ^point  proper  persons  to  examine  her  title 
to  the  snccessionj  and  if  well  founded,  command 
it  to  be  publicly  recognized.  Meanwhile  she  threw 
out  some  obscure  hmts,  that  a  native  of  Britain 
would  be  her  safest  and  most  inoffensive  choice ; 
she  observed,  however,  a  mysterious  silence  con* 
cerning  the  person  whom  she  reserved  to  propose 
in  some  future  negociation.  This  advice,  and  the 
style  of  superiority  in  which  it  was  ffivei;!,  wounded 
undoubtedly  the  pride  of  the  Scottish  queen;  but 
in  her  present  situation,  destitute  of  all  foreign 
assistance,  she  was  obliged  to  court  a  riva),  whom, 
without  manifest  imprudence  she  could  not  venture 
to  ofiTend.  '' 

After  jkeeping  the  matter  in  these  general  terms 
during  s^  twelvemonth,  Elizabeth  at  last  named  lord 
Dudley,  now  created  earl  of  Leicester,  s^  the  person 
on  whom  she  wished  that  Mary's  chc^ce  shpuld  £d]; 
Leicester,  the  great  favourite  of  the  queen,,  was 
endowed  with  all  those  exterior  qualities  which  are 
naturally  alluring  to  the  fair  sex,  and  often  supply 
or  conceal  the  deficiency  of  all  other  accomplish* 
ments*  Such  was  the  case  with  Leicester ;  but  by 
his  flattering,  insinuating  behaviour  he. had  been 
4ble  to  blind  even  the  penetration  of  Eli^b^th  on 
Us  great  defects,  or  rathe^  odious  vices*  Her  con* 
^tanfand  declared  attachment  to  him,  had  so  much 
raised  his  ambitious  hopes,  that  he  confidently  as« 
pi^ed  to  her  h^nd,  and  was  much  disappointed  by 
the  proposal  of  marrying  only  the  queen  of  Scot-^ 
land :  he  did  not  know  that  Elizabeth  herself  had 
no  serious  intention  of  effectiqg  this  marriage^ 
But  as  she  was .  desirous  .that  the  queen  of  Soots 

sh(>uld  never  b^ve  ainy  hu$band|  she  proposed  one^ 
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who,  she  believed,  would  not  be  a(;cepted».  and  she 
hoped  by  that  means  to  gain  time  and  elud^  the 
project  of  any  other  alliance..  The  high  smril;  of 
the  Scottish  queen  could  not  well  bear  th^  first 
overture  of  such  a  match,  and  made  her  sensibly 
feel  how  humbling  a:nd  disrespectful  Elizabeth's 
proposal  was.  <She  dissembled,  however,  with  the 
English  resident,  and  even  mentioned  Leicester 
with  terms  full  of  respect. 

A  treaty  of  marriage  propose  by  pne  queen, 
who  dreaded  success,  listened  to  by  another  who 
was  secretly  determined  against  it,  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  fortunate  issue.  Both  Elizabeth  and 
Mary  continued,  however,  to  act  with  equal  dissi- 
mulation. The  former,  notwithstanding  her  fears 
of  losing  Leicester,  solicited  warmly  in  his  behalf : 
the  latter,  though  she  began  about  this  time  to  cast 
her  eyes  upon  another  English  subject,  did  not  at 
once  venture  finally  to  reject  Elizabeth's  favourite. 

The  person  towards  whom  Mary  began  to  turn 
her  thoughts  was  Henry  Stewart,  lord  Darnley, 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  iiennox,  by  lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  who  was  Mary's  most  dangerous  rival  in 
her  claim  upon  the  English  succession,  as  she  was 
the  daughter,  and  Mary  only  grand-daughter  of  Mar- 
garet the  eldest  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  Mary,  well 
aware  of  all  this,  had  early  endeavoured  to  cultivate 
a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  family  of 
Lennox,  to  prevent  any  danger  from  that  quarter. . 
From  the  time  that  she  became  sensible  of  the  di£E« 
culties  which  would  attend  her  marrying  a  foreign 
prince,  she  entered  into  a  still  closer  connexion  with 
the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  in^rited  him  to  return  into 
•Scotland.  This  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  from 
Elizabeth,  who,  however,  discovered  the  transac<» 
tion  but  did  not  interrupt  it,  as  nothing  could  more 
perfectly  concur  with  her  views  concerning  Scottish 
afiairs.  Darnley's  father's  estate  lay  in  England,  and> 
by  means  of  that  pledge,  she  hoped  to  keep  the 
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negodaKpri  entirely  in  her  own  han  Jisr,  to  play  the 
same  game  of  artifice  and  delay  which  she  had 
planned .  out,  and  of  which  Leicester  would  have 
been  the  instrument,  if  her  recommendation  of 
him  had  been  more  favourably  received.  No  sooner 
did  Lennox,  under  pretence  of  prosecuting  his 
wife's  claims,  apply  to -Elizabeth  for  her  licence  to 
go  into  Scotland,  than 'he  obtained  it.  She  even 
gave  him  letters  warmly  recommending  his  person  * 
and  ca<ise  to  Maiy^s  friendship  and '  protection. 
But  at  thie  same  time,  as  she  always  involved  her 
transactions  with  regard  to  Scotland  in  some  de- 
gree of  perplexity  and  contradiction,  She  warned 
Mary  that  this  indulgence  towards  Lennox  might 
prove  fatal  to  herself  by  reviving  the  ancient  animo* 
sitybetween him^ and the^ house  of  Hamilton. 

This  admonition  drew  from  Mary  a  peevish  letter, 
which  occasioned  for  som^  time  a  total  interruption 
of  correspondence  between  the  two  queens.  In 
order  to  make  up  the  breach,  the  queen  of  Scots 
dispatched  sir  James  Melvil  to  London,  an  agree- 
able courtier,  a  man*  of  address,  who  found  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  bring  about  a  seemingly  amicable 
reconciliation.  As  far  as  the  particular  and  curious 
account  fie  has  given  in  his  memoirs  of  this  ne- 
gociation  can  be  depended  on,  it  appears  that  he 
succeeded  so  well  in  insinuating  himself  into  Eliza- 
beth's confidence,  that  he  threw  the  artful  princess 
entirely  off  her  guard,  and  made  her  discover  that 
with  the  most  eminent  qualities  of  a  great  monarch, 
her  heart  was  full  of  all  those  levities,  weaknesses, 
follies,  and  ideas  of  rivalship,  the  usual  infirmities 
of  her  sex.  Melvil  talked  to  her  of  his  travels, 
mentioning  the  different  dresses  of  the  ladies  in 
different,  countries.  The  queen  said,  "  Jthat  she  had 
*'  dresses  of  all  countries  ;  and  ;she  took  care  thence- 
*'  forth  to  meet  the    ambassador  every   day  ap« 
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*<  parelled  in  a  different  haixt,  and  she  asked  him 
^^  ^ich  of  thepan  becaniQ  her  most  ?   He  answered, 
^*  the  Italian;  a  reply,  which  he  knew  would  be 
*<  agreeable  to •  her,  because  that  mode  shewed  to. 
*<  advantage  her  flowing  locks,  which  he  remafked 
**  she  thought  tb  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  though 
**  they  were  more  red  than  yellow*    She  asked  him 
H  what  •  was  reputed  the  best  colour  of  hair,  and 
^'  whether  his  queen  or  she  had  the  finest  f    She . 
**  even  enquired  which  of  them  he  esteemed  the 
*'  fairest  person  ?  a  v^y  delicate  question,  which  he 
♦'  prudently  eluded    by  saying,   that   her  majesty 
<^  was  the  fairest  person  in  £ngland,  and  hi^  mis- 
<^  tr^ss  in  Scotlas^^    She  next  demanded  which  of 
*^  them  was  tallest :  he  replied,  his  queen ;  tbi^  is 
^^  she  too  te///'^  said  Elizabeth,  ^^  for  I  m^lf<mt* 
*^  q/^  a  just  statm^e.    Having  learned  from  hita  that 
*^  histnistress  played  on  the  harpsichord,  an  instru*-' 
^^  ment.  on -which  she  herself  excelled,   she  gave 
^(  orders  to  loi^d  Hunsdon,  that  he  should  lead  the 
^^  ambassador  as  it  were  casually,  into  an   apart- 
^f  ment  where  be  might  hear  her  perform;   iand 
^  when  MelVil,  a^  if  ravished  with  the  harmony, 
^i  broke  into. the  queen's  apartment,  she  ptetended  - 
<i  to  be  displeased  with  this  intrusion ;  but  still  took 
<^  care  tb  ask  him,  whether  he  thought  Mary  or 
^  her  the   best  performer   on  that  instrument.'^ 
(Mekil,  p.  49^  50,  83,  104.) 

Elizab^h  too  was-  very  fond  of  loud  music,  and 
used  to  litten  during  her  meals  to  twelve  trumpets 
and  two  kettle  drumsy  whidi,  together  with  fifes 
and  side  drunbs,  made  the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hour 
together* 

•  Trom  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's  behaviour,  Melvil 
G3iiduded,  that  Mary,  had  no  cordial  friendship, 
fisitiber.  plain  dealing  nor  upright  meaning  to  expect 
froni  iier,  but  great  dissimuiaticm^  envy,  and  fear  j 
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an  obserratioA  vfbkh  could  Ukeftv&e  bcf  Wtendfd 
without  injustice  tQ :  Mar y^s  subsequent  .  conduct 
towards  Elizabeths  .  ' 

.  Lennox,  however,,  in  consequence  of  the  licence  ^ 
he  had  obtained,  set  out  for  Scotland^  a»id  was  re-* 
cf^ived  by  Mary  with  wch  respectful  distinction, 
that  the  rumour  of  hef  marriage  with  his  son  began 
to  spread  over  the  kingdom,  thou^  she  had  not- 
yet  seen  him. 

f 

Ann.  1565. 

Two  years  had  ahready  been  cansnmed  in  fruitless' 
negociation  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish* 
queen,  .when  Mary  discerning  at  hst  the  £dlacy  and' 
deceit  of  all  £lizabet)i's  proceedings  respectuig  that 
affair,  resolved  to  faring  her  to  some  expliat  de- 
claration of  her  sentiments.  With  this  .view  she* 
intimated  to  Randolph,  that  on  cdadition  her  ri^t 
qf  $ucce$sian  to  the. crown  o£  England  was  p^ 
licly  acknowledged  as  offered  to  ner  in  case .  she 
^Qi^ld  marry  Leicester^  she .  was  ready  ta  yield  to 
Etizabeth^s  solicitations  in  his-  behalf.  Nothing 
cpuld  be  farther  than  this  from  the  nundandinten* 
tion  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  on  finding  herself  thus  en* 
tangled  in  her  own  snare,  how  tdxetreat^with  de- 
cency, how  to  dude  her  former  offer,'Was  not*  a  little^ 
perplexing.  It  was  undoubtedly  to  this.perplesdty 
that  the  young  lord  Darnley  was  indebted  ior>  the 
facility  with  which  he  obtained  permission  to  visit 
the  cgurt  of  Scotland,  though  Elizab^  had  the 
most  positive  information  respecting,  his  ambitious 
hopes.  But  as  she  could  not  reconcile  herself  to 
the'  idea  of  Maryfs  contractuig  any  martiagpe,  she 
^lied  all  means  to  prevent  it,  and  none  could  better 
aiiswer  her  purpose  than  involving  s^in  and  zfpis^ 
thp  qu^en  of  Scotain  the  tedious  intricacies  of  »e«r 
negociations*     She  had  already  brought  Leicester 
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upon  the  stage,  who,  umler  her  noanagement,  had, 
for  a  long  time  amused  Mary,  and  she  hoped  no  less 
absolutely  to  direct  the  motions  of  the  young 
Darnley,  who  was  likewise  her  suUect*  As  to  the 
message  whereby  Mary  had  signifiedi  her  wilHngness 
to  accept  of  Leicester,  she  answered  in  such  terms 
as  pl^dnly  unravelled  her  original  intention  in  that 
idieme.  She  promised,  if  Leicester's  marriage  with 
the  Scottish  queen  should  take  place,  to  advance 
him  to  great  honours ;  but  with  regard  to  Mary% 
title  to  the  English  succession,  she  would  never 
^suffer  any  legal  inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  it^ 
!Ror  permit  it  to  be  pubfidy  recognized,  until  she 
herself  should  dedare  her  resolution  never  to  marry. 
This  deep*laid  scheme  wais  in  a  moment  disconcerted 
by  the  sudden  and  passionate  impression  which 
Mary  felt  at  the  first  sight  of  her  new  suitor.  Lord 
Darnley  was  at  diis  time  in  the  first  bloom  and 
vigour  of  youfii.  In  beauty  and  gracefulness  oi 
person  he  surpassed  all  his  cotemporaries ;  he  ex* 
celled  in  such  arts  as  add  ease  and  elegance  to  ex- 
ternal form^  and  whidi  enable  it  not  only  to  dazde 
but  to  please*  His  conquest  of  the  heart  of  the 
queen  became  complete,  and  inclination  now 
prompted  her  to  conclude  a  marriage,  the  first 
thoughts  of  which  had  been  suggested  by  consi* 
derations  merely  political  Her  impatience  for  the 
conclusion  was  still  increased  by  her  resentment  for 
the  contempt,  artifice,  and  mockery  with  which 
she  had  been  so  long  abused  by  Elizabeth,  under  the 
veil  of  friendship.  But  the  celebration  was  po^*' 
poned,  as  the  parties  were  so  nearly  related,  that 
agreeably  to  the  canon  law  their  marriage  could  not 
take  place  without  a  dispensation  from  the  pope. 
Fbr  tim  purpose,  a  n^odation  was  early  set  on 
foot  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  another  with  the 
court  of  France,  to  procure  the  consent  of  the 
Frracfa  king  and  his  mother* 
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Elisabeth,  on  the  first  applicatian  of  Darnley, 
liad  given  him  permission  to  follow  his  father  into 
Scotland,  though  she  knew  that  the  negociation  for 
his  xnarriage  advanced  apace.     It  was  thenceforth 
naturally  presumed  that  she  approved  of  the  union, 
which  it  was  entirely  in  her  power  to  prevent  by- 
prohibiting  Darnley^s  stirring  out  of  London ;  she 
no  sooner  heard,  however,  that  all  measures  for  th^ 
marriage  were  settled,  thui  she  ejcclaimed  against 
it,  ordered  Darnley  upon  his  sdlegiance  to  return 
-immediately  to  England ;    threw  the .  countess  of 
Lennox  and  her  second  son  into  the  tower,  seized 
aU  Lennox's  English  estates,  and  tlK>ugh  she  could 
not  assign  a  single  reason  for  her  di'spleasure,  she 
menaced,  protested,  complained,  as  if  she  had  suf^ 
fered'  the  greatest  injury,  and  by  this  artifice  and 
duplicity  she  prepared  a  pretence  for  refusing  to 
acknowledge  Mary's  title  to  the  succession  of  Eng- 
land, a  point  to  which  she  was  determined  never  to 
consent; 

The  pope's  bull  of  dispensation  for  Mary's  mar* 
riage  being  arrived,  the  ceremony  was  performed 
in  ner  chapel,  July  29th,  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Romish  church.  She  issued  at  the  same  dme 
proclamations,  conferring  the  title  of  .king  of  Scots 
upon  her  husband,  and  commanding  that  thence- 
forth all  writs  at  law  should  run  in  the  joint  names 
of  king  and  queen.  The  zeal  of  the  reformers  was 
rekindled  by  this  marriage,  as  the  family  of  Lennox 
was  presumed  to  be  attached  to  the  catholic  faith  ; 
some  discontents  of  a  more  immediate  danger  pre* 
vailed  also  among  some  of  the  principal  nobiUty, 
who  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  taking  arm^ 
against  their  sovereign,  met  at  Stirling,r  and  affect^ 
ing  an  anxious  concern  for  the  security  of  religion^ 
framed  engagements  for  mutual  defence ;  and  made 
application  to  Elizabeth  for  assistance  and  protection. 
They    secretly    received   from    her    ambassadors. 
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JRandolph  and  Throgmorton,  $ome  proxmses  of 
support  in  her  name,  an^  even  ^  supply  of  tea 
thousand  pounds  to  enable  tliem  to  be^n  an.  insur- 
rection. But  the  natipn  was  in  no  disposition  for 
rebellion:  Mary  was  esteemed  and  beloved,  and 
the  interested  views  of  the  malcontent  lords  was  so 
well  known,  that  their  pretended  zeal  for  religion 
had  little  influence  even  on  the  populace.  The  king 
and  queen  advanced  to  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of 
their  army,  which  anaounted  to  eighteen  thousand 
men,  and  reduced  the  rebels  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  shelter  in  England,   .    : 

Elizabeth's  expectations  being  thus  disappointed, 
she  thought  proper  to  disavow  all  connexions  with 
the  malcontents,  and  to  declare  publicly,  that  she 
had  never  given  them  any  encouragement  nor  any 
promise  of  countenance  or  assistance.  She  even  se« 
duced  some  of  the  leaders,  by  secret  assurances  of  pro- 
tection, to  declare,  before  the  ambassadors  of  France 
and  Spain,  that  she  had  nowise  contributed  to  their 
insurrection.  No  sooner  had  she  extorted  this  confes- 
sion from  them,  than  she  banished  them  from  her  pre- 
sence calling  them  unworthy  traitors.  Throgmortoa 
alone,  whose  honour  was  equal  to  his  abilities,  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  conceal  the  part  .which  he 
had  acted  in  the  enterprise  of  the  Scottish  rebels 
and  as  he  had  foreseen  how  this  affair  could  turn, 
he  had  the  precaution  to  obtain  an  order  of  council 
to  authorize  the  engagements  he  had  been  obliged 
to  take  with  them.  Notwithstanding  this  shameful 
scene  of  falsehood,  Elizabeth  permitted  the  malcon- 
tents peaceably  to  reside  in  her  dominions,  and  sup- 
plied them  secretly  with  money. 

The  most  judicious  .partiz^ns  Mary  had  in  Eng- 
land, advising  her  that  nothing  would  more  pro- 
.mgte  her  interest  in  that  kingdom  than  the.  gentle 
treatment  of  men  so  celebrated  for  their  zeal  fc^g^inst 
the  catholic  religion,  she  agreed  to  give  wa.y  to  her 
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naturally  for^ving  temper,  and  she  seemed  deter 
mined  to  restore  uiem  to  £ivour. 

Tlie  first  root  of  potatoes  was  brought  this  year 
into  En^and  by  captain  Hawkins,  from  Santa  Fe  in 
New  Spain.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  soon  after  planted 
it  on  his  lands  in  Ireland. 

Ann.  1566. 

At  this  juncture,  an  interview  between  the  king 
of  France,  Charles  IX.  and  his  sister  the  queen  of 
Spain,  was  appointed  at  Bayonne.  Catherine  of 
Medicis  accompanied  her  son ;  the  duke  of  Alva 
attended  his  mistress.  In  this  interview,  a  scheme 
v'as  formed  and  measures  were  concerted  for  the 
general  extermination  of  the  Huguenots  in  France^ 
of  the  protestants  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  for 
suppressing  the  reformation  throughout  all  Europe. 
IMary  was  mformed  of  this  bloody  plan  by  a  French 
envoy,  who  conjured  her,  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  France  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  take  care 
that  her  measures  should  correspond  with  those  which 
were  adopted  by  the  other  catholic  princes.  These 
violent  counsels  turned  her  from  the  road  of  cle- 
mency, and  made  her  resolve  on  the  total  ruin  of 
the  banished  lords  by  att^unting  them.  The  time  of 
the  prorogation  of  parliament  was .,  shortened  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  1 2th  of  Mardx  was  fixed  for 
its  meeting.  Mary  determined  at  the  same  time  to 
take  some  steps  towards  the  re-establishment  of  the 
catholic  religion  in  Scotland.  The  lords  of  the 
articles  were  diosen  as  usual  to  prepare  the  busi- 
ness which  was  to  come  before  the  parl^iment; 
They  were  aU  persons  in  whom  the  queen  could 
confide.  Therefore,  the  danger  of  the  reformed 
church  was  no  less  imminent  than  that  of  the  re- 
bellious lords,  when  an  event  unexpectedly  hap- 
pened which  8a;v6d  both. 
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Darnley*^  exfeeriud  accompllshmenlis  bad  alone 
excited  that  violent  and  blind  passion  which  raised 
him  to  the  throne,  and  prevented  Mary  from  perceiv« 
ing  how  in  qualified  he  was  to  fill  it.  Of  a  weak  under-f 
standing,  conceited,  at  the  ssune  time^  of  his  abilities 
and  distinguished  merit,  to  which  he  ascribed  en- 
tirely his  extraordinary  success ;  all  the  queen's 
favour  could  make  no  impression  on  such  a  temper ; 
all  her  gentleness  could  not  bridle  his  impetuous 
and  ungovernable  spirit.  Fond  of  all  the  amuse- 
mrats  and  even  prone  to  all  the  vices  of  youth,  he 
became  by  degrees  careless  of  her  person  and  a 
stranger  to  her  company.  To  a  woman  and  a 
queen,  such  behaviour  was  intolerable ;  and  in  pro- 
pprtion  to  the  strength  of  her  first  affection,  was 
the  violence  with  which  her  disappointed  passion 
now  (grated,  and  produced  no  less  alteration  in 
her  temper  and  character  than  in  her  happiness. 
From  this  fiital  circumstance^  indeed^  may  be  dated 
aU  the  subsequent  calamities  of  Mary's  life.  The 
extravagance  of  Darnley's  ambition  gave  rise  to 
their  first  quarrels.  Instead  of  being  satisfied  with 
the  title,  honours,  and  authority  wnich  Mary,  by 
an  unprecedented  stretch  of  power,  had  conterred 
on  him  ;  he  demanded  the  crown  matrmanial  with 
the  most  insolent  importunity,  as  by  it  his  authority 
would  have  been  in  scmie  measure  co-ordinate  with 
that  of  the  queen,  and  without  his  concurrence 
manifested  by  signing  his  name,  no  public  deed 
could  have  been  considered  as  valid.  Though 
Mary  alledged  that  this  gift  was  beyond  her  power^ 
and  that  the  authority  of  parliament  was  to  be  in- 
terposed to  bestow  it,  he  would  never  admit  so  just 
a  defence  and  unceasingly  renewed  his  demand  with 
more  importunity. 

There  was  at  Mary's  court  one  David  Rizs^o, 
a  Fiedmontese  musidan,  whom  she  had  at  first  at« 
tached  to  her  music  band,  and  lately  promoted  to 

VOL,  n.  s 
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the  office  of  secretary  for  French  dispatches,  which 
gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of  approaching  het 
person,  and  insinuating  himself  into  her  favour. 
He  was  sooir  regarded  as  the  cMef  confident  and 
even  minister  of  the  queen  j  no  favours  could  be 
obtained  but  by'  his  intercession.  He  was  consuhed 
on  all  occasions,  all  suitors  were  obliged  to  gain  him 
by  presents  and  flattery  j  and'  the  man,  insolent 
from  his  new  exaltation,  soon  drew  on  himself  the 
hatred  of  the  nbbiKty  and  the  whole  kingdoni.  It 
was  easy  for  Damky  s  friends  to  persuade  him  that 
Rizzio  was  the  real  author  of  Mary's  indifference, 
and  even  to  rouse  in  hi^  mind  jealousies  of  a  more 
dangerous  nature.  Though  the  ugly  figure  of 
Rizzio  could,  not  easily  agree  with  any  idea  of 
Mary's  having  a  criminal  correspondence  with  that 
mean  upstart  foreigner,,  a  suspicious  husband  cduld 
find  no  other  njeans  of  accounting  for  that  lavish 
and  imprudent  kindness  with  which  she  honoured 
him,  and  a  Surmise  once  conceived  became  to  him  a 
certainty.  He  soon  therefore  consulted  with  some- 
lords,  his  friends,  who  not  only  fanned  the  con^ 
flagration  in  ^s'mind,  but  offered  their  assistance 
fx>  dispatch  Rizzio*  They  settled  immediately* 
among  them  the  means  anti  circumstances  of  his* 
assassinatfon,'  and  determined  that  it  slK)uld  be  com- 
mitted in  the  queen's  presence,  as  a  punishment  for. 
her  ihdiscretions.  Mary  was  at  this  time  in  the' 
sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy. 

On  the  appointed  day  for  this  horrible  deed, 
nearly  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  the 
queen  was  sitting  at  supper  'with  lady  Argyle,  her, 
natural  sister, '  and  David  "with  his  cap  upon  /mX 
kead,  there  came  in '  the  king  and  lord  Ruthven^ 
•who  xvilled  David  to  corne  Jorth^  sayings  that  was 
no  place  for  him.  lite  queen  said  that  it  tvas  her 
tiiH.  He?^  husband  ansrcered^  that  it  was  against 
her  honmr^   The  lord  Ruthven  said  that  ha  should 
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learri  better  1n^  duty^   and  Q^Mng  to  heeve  taken 

him  hf  the  arm^  jyavid  took  the  queen  by  the 
hlychtes  of  her  gown^  and  put  himself  behind  the 
giieeuj  who  w&uld  gladly  ha*oe  saved  him  ;  but  the 
fcing  having  loosed  his  hand,  and  holding  her  in 
his  arms,  David ^  was  thrust  out  cif  the  cctbimt 
through  the  bed  chamber ^  into  the  chamber  qfpre^ 
sence,  ie>here  '  were  the  lord  Motion,  \  hrd^  Lind- 
sey..:...8a  many  being'  nbout  hint,  that  hore  hint 
evil  will,  one  tf trust  him  into  tJie  body  wiffi  a  dag- 
ger, and  after  Jtm  d  great  numy  'others,  so  that 
lit  had  in  his  body  ab&oe  (fifty)  *wowtds.  It  is 
told  Jar  certain  that  the  king*s  own  dagger  was 
left  sticking  in  him.  Whether  he  strvick  him  or 
not  We  cannot  he  here  certidn.  He  was  not  shin 
in  the  queen* s  preseftce,  as  was  said,  but  going 
down  the  stairs'  ot^^  ^  the  chamber  of  presence^ 
(Part  of  a  letter  from  the  es^ri  of  Bedford  and  Mr. 
ITiomas  Randolph:  tci  tKe  lords  of  the  council  of 
England,  from , Berwick,  27th  of  March  1 566.  Art 
original  in  the  Cottbhiam  Library,  CaUgula,  B.  1 O^ 
fol.  372.)  ;  :  ' 

The  unhappy  queen  ^  iiifbrmed  of  his  fate,  imme- 
diately dried  her  tears^  inii  said  she  would  weep  no 
more,  but  think  of  revenge.  The  assassins,  appre- 
hensive of  her  resehtnient,  detained  her*  prisoner 
in  the  palace;  Murray  and  the  lords  agairist  whom 
an  attainder  was  preparrng,  appeared  two  days 
after,  and  Mary,  whose  anger  was  now  engrossed 
by  more  violent  ajtd  recent  injuries,  was  wilKngly 
reconciled  to  them;  '  They  obtained  an  acquittal 
ft*om  parliament,  and  were  reinstated  in  their 
honours^ and  fortunes. 

Mary  had  no  sooner  obtained  that  the  guards 
vhich  surrounded  her should  be  withdrawn,  than 
by  her  persuasion  and  caresses,  she  succeeded  in  re- 
gaining the  confidence  of  her  husband,  and  etigaged 
him  to  escape  with  her  in  the  night  time,  and  retire 
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to  Dunbar,  where,  having  collected  an  army  which 
the  conspirators  had  no  power  to  resist,  she  ad- 
vanced to  Edinburgh,  and  obliged  them  to  fly  into 
England,  where  they  lived  in  great  distress.  They 
made  applications,  however,  to  the  earl  of  Both- 
well,  her  new  favourite,  and  that  nobleman,  de- 
sirous of  strengthening  his  party  by  the  accession  of 
.their  interest,  pacified  Mary's  resentment,  and  pro- 
cured them  liberty  to  return  into  their  own  country. 
But  nothing  could  mollify  her  rancour  against 
Darnley  :  she  vCngaged  him  to  deny  publidy  any 
concurrence  in-  Rizzio's  assassination,  and  even  to 
issue  a  proclamation  containing  a  falsehood  so  no- 
torious to  the  whole  world ;[  and  having  thus  made 
him  expose  himself  to  universal  contempt,  and  reii- 
.  dered  it  impracticable  for  him  ever  to  acquire  the 
confidence  of  any  party,  sh^.  threw  him  off  with 
indignation;  then,  as  if  ske.was  making  an  escape 
from  him,  she  suddenly  withdrew  to  Alloa,  a  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Marre*s,  and  when  Darnley  followed 
her  thither  she  immediately  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  gave  him  everywhere  the  strongest  proofs  of 
antipathy.  He  was  permitted,  however,  to  have 
apartm^its  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  Mary 
had  chosen  for  the  place  of  her  dejiv^ry.  She  there 
brought  forth  a  son,  June  1 9th.  ^ 
.  Sir  James  Melvil  was  immediately  dispatched  to 
carry  intelligence  of  this  happy  and  important  event 
to  Elizabeth,  who,  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in 
London,  was  giving  a  ball  to  her  court  at  Green^ 
wich,  and  cUsplaying  that  alacrity  which  usually 
attended  her  on  such  occasion^.  Mdvil  says,  that  as 
soon  as  she  was  informed  of  the  prince  of  Scot- 
land's birth,  all  her  joy  was  damped ;  she  sunk  into 
melancholy,  and  reclining  her  head  upon  her  arm, 
coniplained  to  some  of  her  attendants  that  the 
queen  of  Scots  was  motlier  of  a  fair  son,  while  she 
herself  was  but  a  barren  stock.    Next  day,  how-* 
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ever,  she  put  on  a  jpyfiil  countenance,  expressed 
to  Melvil  her  sincere  joy  at  the  agreeable  intel- 
ligence, and  the  utmost  cordiality  to  Mary; 
she  willingly  accepted  tke  invitation  which  Mary 
gave  her  to  stand  god-mother  to  her  son,  and  some 
time  after  she  dispatched  the  earl  of  Bedford  vnth 
her  kinsman,  George  Gary,  son  of  lord  Hunsdon, 
in  order  to  officiate  at  the  baptism  of  the  young 
prince ;  she  sent  by  them  some  magnificent  presents 
to  the  queen. 

The  birth  of  that  prince  gave  additional  zeal  to 
Mary*s  partizans  in  England,  and  even  men  of  both 
parties  began  to  cry  aloud  for  some  settlement  of  the 
crown.  The  number  and  activity  of  Mary's  agents 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  alarmed  Elizabeth, 
and  induced  her  to  forego  any  advantage,  which 
the  ambiguous  and  artful  esrpressions  in  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh  might  afibrd  hen  Nothing  was  now 
demanded  of  Mary,  but  to  renounce  all  title  Co 
the  crown  of  England  during  Elizabeth's  life  knd 
the  lives  of  her  posterity,  who  on  her  part  engaged 
to  take  no  step  which  might  prove  injurious  to 
Mary's  claim  upon  the  succession.  The  queen  of 
Scots  could  not,  with  decency,  reject  a  proposal  so 
equitable ;  she  insisted  however,  ^hat  Elizabeth 
should  order  the  right  upon  which  she  claimed  to 
be  legally  examined  and  publicly  recognised.  But 
Elizabeth,  without  any  intention  of  weakening  or 
setting  aside  the  title  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  in- 
dustriously  eluded  this  request,  to  keep  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  succession  perplexed  and  un» 
decided. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which  a  new 
$ession  of  parliament  was  held  after  six  prorogati-^ 
ons.  The  house  of  peers,  which  had  hitherto  for- 
borne to  touch  on  the  delicate  point  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  succession,  now  took  the  lead.    The 
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commons^  so  eagerly  emulated  the  zeal  of  the  lords, 
that  it  was  proposed  in  that  house,  that  the  question 
of  the  succession  and  that  of  supply  should  go  hand 
in  hand,  as  if  it  was  intent^^  to  constrain  the  queen 
to  a  coxnpliance  with  the  request  of  her  parliament. 
The  ministers  and  courtiers  endeavoured  to  elude 
the  debate  by  positively  affirming  that  the  queen 
was  determined  to  marry ;  but  this  was  considered 
merely  as  an  artifice ;  the  ministers  therefore,  could 
not  succeed  in  any  thing  farther  than  enga^ng  the 
house,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  to  join  the  question 
of  the  queen's  marriage  with  that  of  a  settlement  of 
the  crown ;  and  the  commons  proceeding  with  great 
eariiestpess  in  the  debate,  had  already  appointed  a 
committee  toconfer  with  the-  lords,  when  jxpress. 
orders  were  brought  them  from  Elizabeth  not  to 
proceed  any  farther  in  the  niatter.  'the  minister 
Cecil  ^old  them  that  she  pledged  to  the  house  the 
word  of  a  queen  for  the  sinc;erity  of  her  intentions 
to  marry,  and  expatiated  on  thq  many  dangers  at- 
tending the  appointment  of  a  successor.  The  house 
was  not  satisfied  with  these  rea^ns,  and  still  less 
with  the  command  of  abstaining  from  any  debate 
on  the  subject }  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  question 
whether  such  a  j)rohibition  were  not  an  infringement 
of  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the.  house.  The 
debates  grew  so  warm,  that  the  queen  hearing  of  it, 
sent  for  the  speaker,  and  after  reiterating  her  former 
prohibition,  she  bade  hini  to  inform  the  house  that 
if  any  member  remained  stUl  unsatisfied,  be  might 
appear  before  the  privy  council  and  there  give  his 
reasons.  As  the  members  were  disposed  stiU  to 
proceed  upon  the  question  notwithstanding  these 
peremptory  orders,  the  queea  judicicru^ly  l>referred 
to  revoke  them  rather  than  to  see  them  disobeyed 
They  were  so  mollified  by  this  condescension,  that 
they  thenceforth  conducte«i  the  matter  with  more 
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calmness  and  temper  j  they  even  voted  her  a  supply^ 
to  be  levied  at  three  payooents  without  annejdng 
any  <x>ndition  to  it. 

Ann.  1567. 

The  queen  dissolved  the  parliament  January  2d^ 
and  in  her  speech  on  this  occasion,  she  upbraided 
them  with  some  sharpness  on  their  proceedings^ 
from  which  however,  said  she,  she  reaped  this  ad<^ 
vantage,  that  she  could  now  distinguish  her  firienda 
from  her  enemies.  '^  But  do  you  apprehend,''  add-^ 
edshe,  ^' that  I  meant  to  encroach  onypnr  liberties^ 
no,  it  .was  never  my  meaning ;  I  only  intended  to 
stop  you  before  you  approached  th^  precipice*  AU 
things  have  their  ti]:^»  and  though  you  imy  b^ 
blessed  with  a  sovereign  more  wisf  and  mor^earn* 
ed  than  I,  yet  I  assure  you,  that  none  will  ever  rule 
over  you,  who  shall  be  more  careful  of  your  safety  j 
and  therefore,  henceforward,  whether  I  Hve  to  see 
the  like  assembly  or  no,  or  whoever  holds  the  reins 
of  government,  let  me  warn  you  to  beware  of 
provoking  your  sovereign's  patience  so  far  as  you 
have  done  mine.  But  I  shall  now  conclude,  that 
notwithstanding  the  disgusts  I  have  received  (for 
I  mean  not  to  part  with  you  in  anger),  the  greater 
part  of  you  may  assure  themselyes  that  they  go 
home  in  their  princess's  good  graces/' 

This  speech  alone  conveys  the  most  exact  idea 
that  can  be  given  of  the  noblest  parts  of  Elizabeth's 
character.  She  carried  still  farther  her  dignity  on 
this  occasion  by  her  refusal. of  the  third  payment  of 
the  subsidy  granted  to  her  without  any  condition  3 
saying  that  money  in  her  subjects'  purses  was  m 
good  to  her  as  in  her  Qwn  exchequer. 

Though  the  queen  had  eluded  for  the  present 
the  application  of  parliament,  her  court  itself  was 
full  o(  Mary's  partizans,  and  most  of  the  considerablq 
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men  in  England  seemed  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  declaring  her  the  successor :  when  all  the  flat- 
tering prospects  of  Mary*s  situation  were  blasted  by 
a  rapid  series  of  egregious,  if  not  criminal  indiscreti- 
ons, which  threw  her  from  the  height  of  her  pros- 
perity into  infamy  and  ruin.    The  earl  of  Bothwell, 
a  man  of  the  most  profligate  manners,  had  lately 
acquired  the  favour  and  entire  confidence  of  Mary. 
Reports  of  nnore  particular  intimacies  between  them 
were  spread,  and  gained  ground  from  the  increase 
of  her  aversion  towards  her  husband.     So  far  were 
the  suspicions  against  her  carried,  that  Darnley,  who 
had  retired  to  Glasgow,  having  been  seized- with 
an  illness  of  an  extraordinary  nature  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  that  place,  it  was  universally  as- 
cribe(^by  her  enemies  to  a  dose  of  poison,  which 
it  was  pretended   she  had  administered  to  him. 
These  injurious    and    most  probably    unfounded 
suspicions  entirely  subsided  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  her  friends,  when  they  heard  that  she  was  gone 
to  Glasgow  to  attend  her  husband  in  his  sickness, 
that  she  behaved  towards  him  with  great  tenderness, 
and  appeared  thenceforth  determined  to  live  with 
him  on  a  footing  more  suitable  to  the  connexion 
between  them*  Darnley,  not  distrusting  this  sudden 
reconciliation,  put  himself  into  her  hands,  and  at- 
tended her  to  Edinburgh.      As  the  noi$e  of  the 
court  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house,  where  she 
lived,  might  have  injured  his  present  state  of  health, 
an  apartment  was  fitted  up  tor  him  in  a  soKtary 
house  at  some  distance,  where  Mary  continued  assi- 
diously  to  give  him  mariss  of  kindness  and  attach- 
ment.   She  lay  some  nights  in  a  room  below  his ; 
but  on  the  gth  of  February  she  told  him  that  she 
would  pass  that  night  in  the  palace,  where  the  piar- 
riage  of  one  of  her  servants  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
her  presence.     During  that  very  night,  (about  two 
o'clock,)  the  house  where  the  king  hved^wasbfowit 
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tip  by  gun-powder,  his  dead  body  \x^s  found  at 
some  distance  in  an  adjacent  garden,  untouched  by 
fire,  and  with  no  bruises  or  marks  of  vie  lence. 

The  suspicions  raised  by  this  execrable  deed,  fell, 
with  almost  a  general  consent,  on  Bothwell,  and 
some  reflections  were  thrown  out  against  the  queen, 
whose  known  sentiments  with  regard  to  her  husband, 
gave  a  great  appearance  of  probability  to  the  im- 
putation of  being  no  stranger  to  the  crime.  That 
Bothwell  was  guilty  of  it  appears,  1st,  from  the 
confession  of  those  persons  who  suffered  for  assistinjg 
at  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  who  enter  into 
a  minute  detail  of  all  its  circumstances :  2dly,  from 
the  acknowledgment  of  Mary's  own  commissioners, 
who  allow  Bothwell  to  have  been  one  of  those  who 
were  guilty  of  this  crime:  Sdly,  from  Morton's 
declaration  at  his  death,  that  Bothwell  had  solicited 
him  at  different  times  to  concur  in  the  conspiracy 
formed  against  the  life  of  the  king ;  and  that  he 
was  informed  by  Archibald  Douglas,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  that  Bothwell  had  been  present  at  the 
murder. 

As  to  the  question  whether  Mary  was  accessary 
to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  or  consented  to  itj^ 
it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  this  atrocious  im- 
putation cannot  be  supported  by  any  direct  proofs ; 
many  strong  arguments,  grounded  on  probabilities, 
conjectures,  or  presumptive  evidence,  may  certainly 
be  urged  against  her,  but  they  can  never  supply  the 
positive  evidence,  no  less  requisite  for  an  uistorian 
than  for  a  judge  to  give  a  verdict  of  guilty^  or 
not  guilty.  Thus,  though  Mary's  famous  letters 
during  her  stay  at  Glasgow  can  leave  no  doubt 
that  her  affected  concern  and  tender  cares  towards 
her  husband  was  a  complete  dissimulation;  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  dissimulation,  whicli 
could  have  many  different  motives  more  plaus* 
ible,  had  no  other*  object  than  that  of  preparing  thd 
murder  of  her  husband.    It  is  true  that  after  the 
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proclamation  issued  by  Mary,  offering  consideraUe 
reward  to  any  person  who  should  discover  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  Darnley's  murder ;  instead 
of  confining  to  any  prison  Bothwell,  universally 
reputed  the  murderer  of  her  husband^^  she  admitted 
him  into  all  her  councils,  allowed  him  to  enjoy 
all  the  security,  dignity  and  power  of  a  fi^f^urite^ 
hurried  over  his  trial,  while  nothing  more  than 
general  suspicions  and  uncertain  surmises  could 
be  produced  by  his  accusers;  this  series  of  in- 
decent and  shameful  transactions  was  completed 
by  the  nlost  enormous  scandal,  namely,  her  marry^ 
ing  the  assassin  of  her  husband,  three  months  only 
after  the  murder  being  committed,  and  her  con. 
Hiving  at,  or  approvmg  of  aU  the  criminal  schemes 
and  gross  artinces  which  attended  this  infamous 
union,  such  as  her  condescending  to  be  seized  with 
an  apparent  violence  on  her  return  from  Stirling 
and  conducted  as  a  p):isoner  by  Bothwell,  at  the  head 
of  a  thousand  horse,  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar,  where 
this  preconcerted  outrage  was  carried  so  far  as  tq 
afford  her  a  decent  excuse  for  marrying  a  man,  whq 
besides  all  his  crimes,  had  been  married  two  years 
bpfore  to  a  woman  of  merit,  sister  to  ihe  earl  of 
Huntly,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  by  two  sen- 
tences of  the  catholic  and  protestant  courts,  issued 
in  the  short  interval  of  four  days.  Mary  would  have 
been  Justly  accused  of  a  ridiculous  aissimulation, 
had  she  affected  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  husband, 
whom  every  body  knew  she  hated  as  much  as  he 
deserved ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  her^  hasty 
forgiveness  of  his  murderer,  much  less  for  her  losing 
so  tar  all  sense  of  her  dignity  and  all  regard  for  her 
character  as  to  marry  him  ;  it  may  still  be  supposed, 
however,  that  Bothwell  presuming  on  her  aJStectioa 
towards  him,  had  of  himself  committed  the  crime, 
and  had  never  communicated  it  to  her.  The  possi* 
l)ility  of  this  supposition  and  the  total  deficiency  of 
fQiitive  proofs  di  her  having  had  any  participation 
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in  the  murder,  are  perhaps  suiEcient  grounds  to 
acquit  her  from  it. 

Some  attempts  made  by  Bothwell  to  get  the  young 
prince  into  his  power,  excited  the  most  serious  at- 
tention, and  the  principal  nobility  formed  an  asso- 
ciation for  protecting  th^  prince  and  punishing  th^ 
king's  murderers.  Lord  Hi^me,  who  was  first  in 
arms,  and  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  horse,  sudr 
denly  surrounded  the  queen  and  Bothwell  in  the 
castle  of  Borthwick.  They  found  means,  to  make 
their  escape  to  Dunbar.  Mary  soon  became  sensible 
that  her  own  troops,  disapproving  of  her  cause, 
were  averse  to  fight  for  it,  and  therefore  that  no 
other  resource  remained  than  that  of  putting  herself 
upon  some  general  promises  into  the  hands  of  the 
confederates.  During  the  conference  which  was 
held  on  the  occasion  between  Mary  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  confederates,  Bothwell  fled,  to  the  sea  shor^ 
and  set  sail  for  the  Orkneys,  where  he  subsisted 
during  some  time  by  piracy. 

Mary  was  conducted  to  Edinburgh  amidst  the 
insults  of  the  populace,  who  reproached  her  with 
her  crimes,  and  even  held  before  her  eyes,  whicl^ 
way  soever  she  turned,  a  banner,  on  which  was 
painted  the  murderer  of  her  husband  and  the  dis- 
tresses of  her  infant  son. 

The  queen  of  Scots,  now  in  the  hands  of  ah 
enraged  f«^ction,  met  with  such  treatment  as  a 
sovereign  .  niay  naturally  expect .  from  rebellious 
Subjects,. who  having  violate^  the  roy^l  majesty  and 
overturned  the  throne,  have  their  future  security 
to  provide  for  as  well  as  their  present  animosity  td 
gratify.  Aware  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposed  in  ca^e  Mary  should  finally  prevail,  they 
sent  her  next  day  under  a. guard  to  the  castle  ol 
Lochlevin.  The  mistress  of  the  house  was  the  earl  of 
Murray's  moth^,  and  as  she  pretended  to  have  been 
UwfuUy  married  to  the  Ute  king  of  ScotSi  she  natu» 
2  * 
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rally  bore  an  animosity  to  Mary,  and  treated  her 
with  the  utmost  harshness.  Bothwell  was  pursued 
to  the  Orkneys,  and  his  ship  was  taken  with  several 
of  his  servants,  who  afterwards  discovered  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  king's  niurder.  Bothwell  him- 
self escaped  in  a  boat  to  Denmark,  where  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  lost  his  senses,  and  died  miserably 
about  ten  years  after. 

Elizabeth  had,  by  friendly  letters  and  messages  to 
the  queen  of  Scots,  strongly  remonstrated  against 
that  fetal  marriage  with  Bothwell,  the  only  cause 
of  her  present  calamities ;  and  though  these  repre- 
sentations had  been   utterly  disregarded,  she  was 
touched  with  compassion  and  displayed  towards  the 
unfortunate  princess,  that  generous  magnanimity 
which  behoved  her  high  character.    AH  her  fears 
^nd  jealousies  being  now  laid  asleep  by  the  consi- 
deration of  the  precarious  state  of  the  royal  dignity, 
knd  the  danger  of  encouraging  rebellious  suQects, 
she  resolved  to  employ  h^r  authority  for  rescuing 
her  unhappy  kinswoman  from  captivity  and  infamy, 
and  placing  her  in  such  a  condition  as  would  at 
once  be  compatible  with  the  majesty  of  her  rank 
and  the  safety  of  her  subjects.     She  accordingly 
sent  Tlirogmorton  ambassador  to  Scotland  to  re- 
monstrate both  with  Mary  and  thfe  associated  lords ; 
^rid  she  gave  him  instructions,  which  though  mixed 
with  some  lofty  pretensions,  were  full  of  that  good 
sense  and  generosity  which  the  present  interesting 
conjuncture  had  called  forth.      Elizabeth  conjured 
the  captive  queen  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  re- 
venge, except  against  the  murderers  of  her  husband; 
and  to  consider  that  as  she  herself  was  his  ^  near 
relation,  she  was  better  entitled  than  the  subjects  of 
Klary  to  interpose   her  authority  on  that  head ; 
that  after  the  punishment  bf  her  husband's  assassins,- 
^nd  her  own  liberty  were  provided  for,  the  safety 
Qf  her  infant  s6n '  was  ne^t  to  be  considered^  and 


that  nothing  could  better  answer  that  purpose  than 
sending  him  to  be  educated  in  Englwd  ;  and  that 
besides  his  security^  there  were  many  other  beneficial 
consequences  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee  as  the 
result  of  his  education  in  that  country. 

Throgmorton  was  empowered  to  tell  the  associ- 
ated lords,  that  any  opposition  to  their  sovereign 
was  totally  unjustifiable  and  incompatible ,  with  all 
order  and  good  government ;  that  it  belonged  not 
to  them  to  reform,  much  less  to .  punish  the  mal- 
administration of  their  prince ;  apd  the  only  arms 
which  subjects  could  in  any  case  lawfultv  employ 
against  the  supreme  authority,  were  entreaties,  coui^* 
sds,  and  representations ;  that  she  required  them' 
to  restore  their  queen  to  liberty^  and  promised  in 
that  case  to  concur  with  them  in  all  proper  expedi- 
ents, for  punishing  the  king's  murderers,  and  for. 
the  safety  of  their  infant  pdnce. 

Zealous  as  Throgmorton  was,  all  his  endeavours 
and  address  proved  ineffectual. .  He  found  not  only 
the  confederate  nobles,  but .  the  nation  in  general, 
so  far  alienated  from  the  queeii,  and  so  much  o&nd- 
ed  with  the  indecent  precipitancy  of  her  marriage 
with  the  reputed  murderer  of  her  husband,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  listening  to  any  proposition  in  her 
favoDr,  In  justification  of  this  rigour,  the  confede- 
rates maintained  that  Mary's  affection  for  Bothwell 
was  still  unabated  and  openly  avowed  by  her ;  that 
she  disdainfully  rejected  every  proposal  for  dissolving 
their  marriage.  For  this  reason  they  peremptorily 
denied  Throgmorton  access  to  their  prisoner,  and 
what  propositions  he  made  to  them  in  her  behalf 
they  either  refused  or  eluded. 

Elizabeth  was  no  sooner  informed,  of  the  un- 
fsivourable  issue  of  Throgmorton'S  negociation,  than 
she  endeavoured  to  induce  a  party  of  the  nobles, 
who  were  assembled  at  Hamilton,  to  take  arms  in 
order  to  restore  their  queen  to  liberty,  promising  to 
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assist  them  to  the  utrtidst  of  her  power ;  but  she 
equally  failed  in  the  attempt.  Disgust  and  contempt 
had  so  completely  extinguished  sdlfeelings  of  loyalty 
towards  Mary,  that  the  nobles  allowed  an  inconsider- 
able part  of  their  body  to  dispose  t)f  her  person  at 
pleasure,  and  to  settle  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom,  \ 

After'  many  consultations  it  was  agreed  at  last, 
that  Mary  was  to  be  pfersuAded  or  forced  to  resign 
the  crown  j  the  young  pnncc  was  to  be  proclaimed 
king ;  and  thd  earl  bf  Murray  was  to*  be  appointed 
to  govern  the  kingdom,  with  the  nanie  and  authority 
of  regent,. durin'g. the  prince's  minority.  Nothing 
was '  determined  With  ):c^rd  to  the '  qucen^  own 
j)erson,  in  order  to  keep  her  in  sufch'  apprehensions 
about  hei:  fate  as  to  frjgjiten  her  into  compffahce 
with  the  scheme  agreed'oii.  At  the  same  time 
Mary  was  informed '  by  the  faithful  Robert  Melvif 
and  some  other  persons  amotlg  the  confederates  who 
'  w^re  indst  attentive  t'o  her  interest,  that  a  resigna- 
tion, extorted  by  feat  during  her  imprisonment, 
was  yoid^  in  law*,  and  might  be  revoked  as  soon  as 
she  recovered  h^r  liberty;  Throgmorton,  by  k  note 
which  he  found  means  of  con veying  to  her ,' suggested 
the  sam^e  information.  She  accordingly,  though 
with  the  bitterest  pangs  of  grief  and  indignation, 
yielded  to  every  thing  which  was  required,  and 
signed  all  the  papers  which  were  presented  to  her; 
The  coronation  of  her  son  James  VI. '  t6ok  place 
immediately,  July  29th.  Murray,  returning  from 
France,  on  his  nomination  to '  the  regency,  waited 
on  his  sister  Mary  in  her  prison,  and  expostulated 
so  warnily  with  her  concerning  her  past  conduct, 
charging  her  faults  so  home  upon  her,  that  the 
unfortunate  princess,  who  had  flattered  herself  with 
more  gentle  and  brotherly  treatment  from  him^ 
mjelted  into  tears,  arid  abandoned  herself  entirely 
to  despair.    After  this  inexcusable  scene  of  crueltyj, 
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Murray  accepted  the  office  of  regent,  August  22d, 
and  acted  ia  that  character  without  opposition. 
He  summoned  a  parKament  December  I5th,  Which 
ranted  every  thing  the  confederates  could  demands 
[ary*s  resignation  of  the  crown  was  accepted  and  de- 
clared to  be  valid.  The  king^s  authority  and  Murray's 
election,  were  recognised  and  confirmed.  The  im- 
prisoning the  queen,  and  all  the  other  proceedings  of 
the  confederates  were  pronounced  lawftil.  The  letters 
tablet  Mary  had  written  to  BothweH  were  produced, 
and  she  was  declared  to  be'  accessai*y  to  the  murder 
i>f  the  king. 

*  The  term  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis 
being  expired^  Elizabeth  made  a  formal  demand 
for  me  restitutfon  of  Calais,  at  the  gates  of  that 
city,  and  dispatched  sir  Thomas  Smith  to  Piris  to 
enforce  her  claim,  btit  th6  answer  of  the  French 
court  was,  that  Elizabeth  having  undoubtedly  com-^ 
mitted  to  act  of  hostility  by  taking  possession  of 
Ifavre  de  Grace,  she  was  deprived  of  any  right 
bjr  another  article  6f  the  same  treaty. 

Elizabeth  entered  into  a  new  negociadori  for. 
marrying  the  Archduke  Charles ;  but  as  she  wduld 
not  agree  that  he  should  emoy  any  power  or  title 
in  ]^ilgiand,   and  even  renised  him  the  exercise 
c^  Ms  religion,  the  treaty  came  to  nothing. 

Ann.  1568. 

Several  attenjpts  had  been  mad«  to  procure  the 
qu^en  of  Scots  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  which 
had  been  hitherto  disappointed.  At  last  she  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  George  Douglas,  her  keeper's 
brother,  a  youth  of  eighteen.  She  treated  him 
with  the  most  insinuating  affobility  and  flattering 
^stinction  ;  she  even  allowed  him  to  entertain  the 
lAost  ambitious  hopes,  by  letting  fall  some  ex- 
pressicxns  as  if  she  would  chuse  him  for  a  husband 
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after  her  marriage  with  Bothwell  should  be  dis* 
solved  on  the  plea  of  force.  Douglas  could  not 
resist,  such  a  temptation^  and  drew  others  into  the 
plot.  One  evening,  May  2d,  while  his  brother 
was  at  supper,  he  found  means  to  steal  the  keys 
out  of  his  chamber,  and  opening  the  gates  to  the 
queen  and  one  of  her  maids,  she  was  received 
intp  a  boat  prepared  for  her,  and  hastened  ta 
Hamilton.  The  news  of  her  arrival  in  that  place 
being  immediately  spread  abroad^  her  court  waii 
filled  in  a  few  days  with  a  great  and  splendid 
train  of  nobles,  accompanied  with  such  numbers 
t)f  followers,  as  formed  an  army  above  six  thousand 
strong:  in  their  presence  she  declared  that  the 
resignation  of  the  crown  and  the  other  deeds  she 
had  signed  during  her  imprisonment,  were  extorted^ 
from  her  by  fear,  which  was  confirmed  by  Robert 
Melvil ;  all  these  transactions  were  accordingly, 
pi:onounced  void  and  illegal  At  the  same  time^^ 
an  association  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  her) 
person,  and  subscribed  by  nine  earls,  nine  bishops,; 
eig^it^en  k)rd^»  and  many  gentlemen  of  distinC* 
tion. 

Elizabeth,  no  sooner  heard  of  Mary's  escape,  than 
she  discovered  hep  intention  of  perseverina  in  the 
same  friendly  and  generous  measures  she  had 
hitherto  pursued,  one  now  dispatched  Leighton 
into  Scotland^  to  offer  both  her  good  offices  and 
the  assistance  of  her' forces  to  Mary.  But  the  re- 
gent was  so  active  and  so  bold  in  h\^  exertions, 
that  though  the  army  he  assembled  was  much  in-  ^ 
ferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  he 
took  the  field  against  her,  and  obtained  ^t  Lang- 
side  a  decisive  victory,  which  was  followed  by  the 
total  dispersion  of  Mary^s  party.  The  uhhappy. 
princess  fled  with  great  precipitation  and  a  few 
attendants,  and  was  determined  by  the  late  kind 
behaviour  of  Elizabeth  to  take  shelter  in  England. 
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She  embarked  on  ix)ard  a  fishing  boaf  in  Galloway, 
and  landed  the  same  day  at  about  thirty  miles 
from  Carlisle,  whence  she  immediately  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  London  notifying  her  arrival,  de* 
siring  leave  to  vi»t  Elizabeth  and  craving  her  pro« 
tection. 

An  event  so  extraordinary,  and  the  conduct  which 
might  be  proper  in  consequence  of  it,  drew  the 
whole  attention  of  Elizabeth  and  her  counciL  The 
question  would  have  been  soon  decided,  had  Eliza* 
beth  attended  only  to  the  noble  impulse  of  her 
hearty  as  she  had  lately  done.  But  with  her  coun- 
sellors the  question  was  not,  what  was  more  just 
and  generous,  but  what  was  more  beneficial  to 
herself  and  to  the  English  nation,  lliey  observed, 
that  to  restore  Mary  to  the  full  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  in  Scotland,  would  render  her 
more  powerful  than  ever,  and  would  enable  her  to 
revive  with  more  success  her  own  pretensions  to 
the  English  crown  ;  that  the  memory  of  her  obli*' 
gattons  to  Elizabeth  would  soon  be  effaced  by  the 
consideration  of  her  own  interest,  as  gratitude  of 
princes  was  seldom  to  be  depended  on ;  that  though 
ner  claims  to  the  English  throne  were  altogether 
extravagant,  they  did  not  appear  in  that  light  to 
a  great  part  of  the  nation ;  that  her  beauty,  her 
address^  her  sufierings,  by  the  admiration  and  pity 
wluch  they  would  excite,  would  increase  the  number 
of  her  partizans ;  that  if  the  crimes  of  theScottish  prin« 
cess  shoulds  on  enquiry,  appear  as  certain  as  was  af« 
firmed,  every  measure  against  her  which  policy  should 
dictate  would  thence  be  justified,  or  if  she  should 
be  found  innocent,  every  enterprise  which  friend* 
•hip  should  suggest  would  be  acknowledged  laud* 
able  and^orious ;  that  it  was,  therefore,  first  neces- 
sary for  Elizabeth  to  ascertain  in  a  regular  and  satis- 
iK:tory  manner  the  extent  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  thence 
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to  c^etermine   the  d^ee  of  protection  which  she 
.ousrht  to  aflPord  her  against  her  rebellious  subjects. 

Elizabeth,  yielding  to  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  her  council,  rather  than  to  her  own  feelings, 
dispatched  lord  Scroope  and  sir  Franis  Knowles,  her 
vice  chamberlain,  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  with  letters 
full  of  expressions  of  kindness  and  condolence: 
but  at  the  same  time,  they  had  private  instructiona 
to  watch  all  her  motions,  and  to  take  care  that  she 
should  not  escape  into  her  own  kingdom.  They 
told  Mary,  when  they  were  introduced  to  her, 
that  it  was  with  reluctance,  that  her  admission  into 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign  was  not  at  present . 
complied  with  ;  that  while  she  lay  under  the  impu- 
tation of  a  crime  so  horrid  as  the  murder  of  her 
husband>  their  mistress^  to  whom  he  was  so  nearly 
allied^  could  not  see  her  without  bringing  a  stain 
upon  her  own  reputation ;  but  as  soon  as  she  .had 
deared  herself  from  that  aspersion,  they  promised 
her  a  reception  suitable  to  her  dignity,  and;  aid  pro- 
portioned to  her  distress. 

This  insidious  pretence  led  the  incautioi|s  Mary 
into  the  snare  in  which  Elizabeth's  ministers  v^ished 
to  entangle  her.  She  frankly  offered  to  subniit  her 
cause  to  the  cognizance  of,  Elizabeth,  and  to  pro-, 
duce  such  proofe  o^  her  dwn  innocence,  as  would 
satisfy  thescruj^  and  delicacy  o^  thp  English  queen.. 
It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  Lueing  thus  constituted 
the  umpire. between  the  qtjeen  of  Scots  and  her 
subjects,  Elizabeth  or  her  m^nisti^rs  could  at  pleasure 
j^rotract  the  inquiry  to  any  length,  as  well  as  perplex 
and  involve  it  in  endless  difficulties. 
•  Elizabeth  immediately  required  the^.i^l^nt  of 
Scotland  to  desist  from  any  further  prosecution  of 
Mary's  party,  and  send  some  persons  to  London  tQ 
justify  his  conduct  with  regard  to  her.  Murray 
replied,  that  he  would  himself  take  a  journey  to 
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Englapd  attended  by ;  atker  comisissioners,  ^nd 
vi^ould  i  wilHngly  submit  the  determination  of  his 
Cause  to  Elizabeth..  Mary  being  now  sensible  that 
she  could  not  without  drminution  of  her  royal 
dignity,  subiiiit  to  k'  contest  with  her  rebellious 
subject^  before  a  foreign  prince,  discovered  the 
greatest  aversion  to  tlae  trial  proposed  ;•  but  it  was 
xepreaented  to  her  that  Elizabeth  had.  not  the  least 
^esire'  of  entering  into  the  question  without  her 
Gons^t  and^  approbation  ;  that  she  pretended  only 
^  a  friend < to.  hear  h^  justification  ;  that  she  was 
€onfideot  that  there  would  be  found  no  difficulties 
in  refuting  all  the  calumnies:  of  her  enemies,  and  even 
if  hep  apology  should  fall  short  of  full  conviction, 
£lizabeth  ^^as  determined  to  support  her  cause,  and 
procure  her  somereasonabletermsof  accommodation; 
and  that  it  was  never  meant,  that  she  should  be  cited 
to  a  trial  on  the  accusation  of  her  rebellious  subjects^ 
put  on  the  contrary,:  that  they  should  be  sum-, 
moned  to  appear,' and  justify  themselves  for  their 
conduct .  td wards  her.    Alkired.  by  these  plausible 

Professions  the,  queen  of  Scots  agreed  to  vindicate 
ierself  by  her  own  cbjnYnissioners  before  those 
appointed  by  Elizabeth.  In  the  mean  time,  as  Car* 
lisle,  by  its  situation  on  the  bordei-s,  could  a£ford 
Mary  great  opportunities  of  contriving  her  escape, 
she  was,  on  sOme  other  pretence,  removed  to 
Bolton,  a  seat  of'  lord.  Scroope*s  in  Yorkshire. 
.  Mary^s  commissioners^ 'before  they  gave  in  their 
complaints  against  her  enemies  in  Scodand,  entered 
a  protest,  that  their  appearance  in  the  cs^use  should 
nowise  affect  the  independence  of  her  crown,  or  be 
constructed  as  a  mark  of  subordination  to  England ; 
;and  this  protest  was  received  hut  with  a  reserve  to 
the  claim  of  England.  The  complaint  of  that  prin- 
cess was  next  read ;  and  contained  an  enumeration 
of  the  treasonable  actions  of  Murray  and  his  party 
against  her ;  of  their  seizing  her  person  by  force  of 
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arms,  comimtting  her  to  prison,  compelling  her 
to  resign  the  crown,  and  making  use  of  her  son's 
name  to  cover  the  usurpation  of  the  whole  royal 
authority. 

Murray,  in  his  answer  to  Mary*s  complaint,confincd 
himself  in  giving  a  summary  and  imperfect  account 
of  the  late  transactions,  the  motive  of  which,  he 
said,  was  the  danger  to  which  the  infant  prince  was 
exposed  from  the  attempts  of  the  earl  of  Bothwellt 
a  known  murderer  of  the  late  king ;  that  Bfary 
still  discovering  a  violent  attachment  to  that  man^ 
they  had  found  it  necessary  for  their  own  and  the 
public  safety,  to  confine  her  person  during  a  season^ 
till  Bothwell  and  the  other  murderers  of  her 
husband  could  be  tried  and  punished  for  their 
crimes* 

After  this  conference,  in  which  the  q^uecn  of 
Scots  seemed  plainly  to  have  the  advantage,  Murray 
privatdy  paid  a  visit  to  the  English  commissioners^ 
confessed  his  scruples,  laid  before  them  the  evidence 
of  the  queen's  guilt,  and  desired  to  have  some 
security  for  Elizabeth's .  protection,  in  case  that 
evidence  should  upon  eacamination  appe^  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  one  of  the 
English  commissioners,  who  had  ever  been  a  partizaa 
ko  the  queen  of  Scots,  was  not  dbjdeased  with  these 
scruples  of  the  rMent,  and  though  the  proofe  against 
Mary  seemed  to  mm  unquestionable,  he  encouraged 
Murray  not  to  produce  them  puUkly  in  his  con* 
ferences  before  the  English  commissioners.  Korfolk 
was  obliged  however  to  transmit  to  court  the  fol-^ 
lowing  queries  proposed  by  the  regent :  1.  Whether 
the  En^ish  commissioners  had  authority  from 
their  soverdgn  to  pronounce  sentence  against  Mary^. 
in  case  her  guilt  should  be  fully  proved  befote 
them  i  2.  V^ther  they  would  promise  to  exer* 
rise  that  authority,  and  proceed  to  an  actual  sen-i^ 
tence  I    8*  Whether  the  queen  of  Scots,  if  found 
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guihy,  should  be  delivered  into  the  regent's  hands, 
or  at  least  be  so  secured  in  En^and^  that  she  never 
would  be  able  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Scot* 
land  ?  4.  Whether  Elizabeth  would  also  in  that 
case  promise  to  acknowledge  the  young  king,  andl 
protect  the  regent  in  his  authority  r 

These  queries  being  submitted  to  Elizabeth,  she 
determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  full  light,  and 
under  pretext  that  the  distance  from  her  person 
retarded  the  proceedings  of  her  commissioners,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  she  ordered  them  to  coihe  to  London,  and 
there  continue  their  conferences.  She  immediately 
joined  in  commission  with  them  some  of  the  most 
considerable  of  her  coiincil,  namely,  sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  lord  ke^r,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Lei« 
c^er,  lord  Clinton,  admiral,  and  sir  William  Cecily 
secretary. 

Murray's  unexpected  moderation  in  this  drcum* 
stance  was  owing  to  an  intrigue  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  was  at  that  tim^  the  most  powerful 
and  most  popular  man  in  England.    Having  lately 
,  lost  his  wife,  he  had  £>rmed  a  project  of  mountmg 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  by  marrymg  the  queen  (^ 
Scots.     He  saw  the  infamy  which  would  be  the 
consequence  of  a  public  accusation  against  her,  and 
how  prejudicial  it  n^ight  be  to  her  pretensions  to 
the  En^ish  succession.    In  order  to  save  her  from 
this  humiliation,  he  applied  to  Murray,  and  friendly 
warned  him  of  the  danger  to  which  he  must  ex* 
pose  himself  by  such  a  '^violent  action  as  the  public 
accusation  of  his  sovereini.    Mary,  'said  he,  would 
never  forgive  a  man  who  had  endeavoured  to  fix 
such  a  brand  of  infamy  on  her  character.    If  she 
ever  recovered  any  degree  of  power,  hia  destruc* 
tion  would  be  inevitable;    nor  would   Elizabeth 
icreen  him  bom  it,  by  a  puUic  approbation  of  his 
4xmduct  i  for,  whatever  evidence  oS  Mary's  guilt  he 
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might  produce,  she  was  resolved  to  give  no  defini.* 
live  sentence  in  the  cause  ;  and  that  if  he  should  be 
fully  convinced  how  false  and  insidious  her  inten- 
tions were,  he^had ,  only  to  demand  that  the  niatter 
should  be  brought  to  decision  immediately  after 
hearing  the  proof.  These  remonstrances  made  st 
3eep  impression  on  the  regent.  He  daily  received 
the  strongest  assurances  of  Mary's  willingness  to  ba 
reconciled  with  him  if  he  abstained  from  accusing 
her  of  such  an  odious  crime,  and  of  her  irreconcil- 
able hatred,  if  he  acted  a  contrary  part.  These 
considerations  determined  him  to  make  trial  of  the 
expedient  which  the  duke  had  suggested  ;  and  such 
was  the  object  of  the  four  queries  above  men- 
tioned. 

Elizabeth,  who  seemed  now  to  have  adopted  the 
ungenerous  policy  of  her  council,  was  much  dis- 
pleased at  the  present  turn  of  Mary's  aflFair,  which 
ghe  wanted  to  bring  to  such  a  state  of  intricacy  as 
would  enable  her  to  protract  as  long  as  she  pleased 
her  decision  either  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
queen  of  Scotland.  She  deliberated  with  the  ut« 
wost  anxiety  how  she  might  overcome  the  regent's 
scruples,  and  persuade  him  to  accuse  the  queen  of 
having  be^n  accessary  to  her  husband's  murder. 
She  considered  also  the  most  proper  means  of 
bringing  Mary's  commissioners  to  answer  such  an 
accusation;  and  as  she  foresaw  that  the  promises 
with  whith  it  was  necessary*  to  allure  the  regent, 
would  naturally  exasperate  the  Scottish  queen,  if 
she  had  any  opportunity  to  be  informed  of  k,  she 
determined  to  guard  her  more  narrowly  thah  ever, 
and  to  remove  her  for  that  purpose  to  Tuthbury 
in  Staffordshire,  where  she  would  be  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  lord  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  that 
f  a3tle  belonged. 

^ary,  whose  victory  at  the  first  conference  had 
l^een  as  complete  a3  necessary  to  enable  the  queeu  to 
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give  her  decision,  began  to  suspect  the  design '  of 
the  second  conference,  which  was  to  be  held  at 
Westminster,  and  notwithstanding  the  satisfaction 
she  expressed  at  seeing  her  cause  t^ken  more  imme- 
diately under  the  queen's  own  eye,  she  framed  her 
instructions  to  her  commissioners  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  avoid  being  brought  under  the  necessity  of 
answering  the  accusations  of  her  subjects,  if  they 
should  be  so  desperate  as  to  exhibit  one  against 
her.  These  suspicions  were  confirmed  when  she 
heard  that  Murray,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  had 
been  admitted  into  Elizabeth's  presence,  and  re- 
ceived by  her  not  only  with  respect,  but  with 
affection.  In  the  first  emotions  of  her  resentment, 
Mary  wrote  to  her  commissioners,  and  commanded 
them  to  complain  before  the  English  nobles  and  the 
ambassadors  of  the  foreign  princes,  that  while  her 
rebellious  subjects  were  allowed  access  to  the  queen, 
she  was  excluded  from  her  presence  :  they  enjoyed 
full  liberty ;  she  languished  under  a  long  imprison- 
ment. For  these  reasons,  she  once  more  renewed 
her  demand  of  being  admitted  into  the  queen's  pre- 
sence :'  and  if  that  were  denied,  she  instructed  them 
to  declare,  that  she  recalled  the  consent  which  she 
had  given  to  the  conference  at  Westminster,  and 
protested,  that  whatever  was  done  there  should  be 
held  to  be  null  and  invalid.  But  either  the  queen's 
letter  did  not  reach  her  commissioners,  or  they 
were  deceived  by  Elizabeth's  professions  of  re- 
gard for  their  mistress,  and  consented  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  conference. 

A  satisfactory  answer  had  been  given  to  the  re- 
gent's queries,  he  was  no  longer  influenced  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  negociation  with  hini  had 
been  discovered  by  some  of  Mary's  attendants  ;  bis 
personal  safety,  and  even  the  continuance  of  his 
power  depended  on  Elizabeth,  as  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  which  she  could  find  means  to  enforce. 
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he  had  no  right  to  the  regency.  In  the  mean  time 
the  orders  and  decisions  respecting  the  conference 
to  be  held  at  Westminster,  as  well  as  Elizabeth's 
answer  to  the  regent's  queries,  were  construed  in 
such  terms  as  to  place  him  and  his  associates  in  the 
alternative  either  of  acknowledging  themselves  to  be 
ffuilty  of  rebellion,  or  of  charging  Mary  with  hav« 
mg  been  accessary  to  her  husband's  murder.  Murray 
did  not  hesitate  in  the  choice ;  and  after  some  pro« 
fessions  of  his  pretended  reluctance  in  undertaking 
such  a  disagreeable  task,  he  charged  Mary  in  the 
strongest  terms,  not  only  with  having  consented 
to  her  husband's  murder,  but  with  being  accessary 
to  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  it ;  with  having 
screened  Both  well  from  the  pursuits  of  justice  ;  and 
with  having  formed  designs  no  less  dangerous  to 
the  life  of  the  young  prince  than  subversive  of  the 
liberties  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  If  any 
of  these  crimes  should  be  denied,  an  offer  was  made 
to  produce  the  most  ample  and  undoubted  evidence 
in  confirmation  of  the  charge. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  the 
earl  of  Lennox  appeared  before  them,  and  after 
bewailing  the  tragical  death  of  his  son,  he  implored 
Elizabeth's  justice  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  whom 
he  accused  upon  oath  of  being  the  author  of  the 
murder,  and  produced  papers,  which,  as  he  pre* 
tended,  WQuld  make  good  what  he  alledged.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  such  a  new  actor  on  the  stage, ' 
so  opportunely,  and  at  a  juncture  so  critical,  can 
scarcely  be  imputed  to  chance,  and  could  be  con* 
sidered  with  more  probability  as  a  contrivance  of 
Elizabeth's  council. 

Mary's  commissioners  expressed  the  utmost  in« 
dignation  at  the  regent's  audacious  accusation,  and 
according  to  an  article  of  their  instructions,  they 
renewed  their  mistress's  request  of  a  personal  inter« 
view  with  the  queen,  and  protested,  if  that  weire 
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denied  her,  against  all  the  future  proceedings  of 
the  commissioners.  A  protestation  of  this  nature 
o£fered  just  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  pro(^ 
in  support  of  the  bold  accusation  preferred  against 
Mary  were  to  be  examined,  gave  reason  to  suspect 
that  she  dreaded  the  event  of  that  examination* 
This  suspicion  was  strongly  confirmed  by  another 
circumstance;  Mary's  commissioners  ()rivately  ac« 
quainted  Elizabeth's  ministers,  Leicester  and  Cecil, 
that  as  their  mistress  had,  from  the  beginning,  dis- 
covered an  inclination  towards  bringing  the  dif- 
ferences between  herself  and  her  subjects  to  an 
amicable  accommodation,  so  she  was  still  desirous^ 
notwithstanding  the  regent's  impudent  accusation^ 
that  they  should  be  terminated  in  that  manner. 

Elizabeth,  in  her  answer  to  Mary^s  commissioners, 
represented  to  them,  that  in  the  present  juncture^ 
nothing  could  be  so  dishonourable  to  their  mistrem 
as  an  accommodation,  and  that  the  matter  would 
f  eem  to  be  huddled  up  in  this  manner,  merely  to 
suppress  discoveries,  and  to  hide  her  shame;  not 
was  it  possiUe  that  she  could  be  admitted  with  any 
decency  into  her  presence,  while  she  lay  under  thd 
in&my  of  such  a  public  accusation. 

Upon  this  repulse,  Mary's  commissioners  with- 
drew, and  as  they  had  declined  answering,  there 
seemed  now  to  be  no  further  reason  for  the  regent's 
producing  the  proofs  in  support  of  his  charge*  But 
Elizabeth  having  commanded  her  commissioners  to 
testify  her  indignation  at  the  regent's  presumptioQ 
in  forgetting  so  far  the  duty  of  a  subject  as  to  im* 
pute  to  his  sovereign  such  atrocious  crimes;  he 
offered  Xo  show  that  his  accusations  were  neither 
malicious  nor  ill  grounded.  Then  were  produce4 
and  submitted  to  the  commissioners,  the  confessions 
of  the  persons  executed  for  the  kin^s  murder,  and 
the  fatal  casket  left  by  Bothwell  in  the  castle  of 
Jij^kobv^rgh,  and  wU(h  bad  btftri;  fciated  in  tbe  hnd^ 
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of  the  messenger  he  had  sent  to  fetch  it.  Hiis 
casket  contained,  among  the  rest^  ^sorne  love-letters 
and  sonnets  to  Bothwell,  land  was  pretended  to  be  of 
Mary*s  hand  writing,  and  three  contracts  of  mar« 
riage  between  Mary  and  Bothwell,  one  of  which, 
according  to  Buchanan's  account^  had  been  written 
by  Mary  previous  to  the  king's  murder,  another 
subscribed  by  her,  and  written  by  the  earl  of 
Huntley,  and  a  third,  which  was  the  real  deed  of 
Mary's  marriage.  But  it  must  be  observecL  that  of 
all  the  particulars  respecting  this  casket,  there  is  no 
other,  proof  than  Buchanan's  testimony,  which, 
when  unsupported  by  any  other,  deserves  little 
credit,  as  he  was  generally  known  as  a  mercenary 
writer. 

A&  soon  as  Elizabeth  got  these  papers  into  her 
possession,  she  laid  them^  and  in  particular  the 
letters,  before  her  privy  council,  to  have  them  com- 
pared for  the  hand  writing  and  orthography  with  a 
variety  of  letters  which  she  had  received  at  diflfei^nt 
times  from  the  Scottish  queen ;  and  the  members 
of  the  privy  council,  and.  noblemen  conjoined  with 
them,  as  the  result  of  a  most  accurate  collation, 
declared,  that  no  difference  between  these  could  be 
discovered.  From  that  moment  Elizabeth  began 
to  lay  aside  all  ex[Mres$ions  of  friendship  and  respect 
which  she  had  hitherto  used  in  all  her  letters  to  the 
Scottish  queen.  She  wanted  now  to  intimidate 
Mary,  and  force  her  to  confirm  her  resignation  of 
the  crown,  to  ratify  Murray's  authority  as  regent, 
and  to  consent  that  both  herself  and  her  son  should 
reside  in  England.  She  proposed  that  scheme  both 
to.  Mary  and  to  her  commissioners,  aiid  neglected 
no  argument  that/  could  possibly  recommend  it. 
Mary  saw  how  fatal  this  would  prove  to  her  repu- 
tation, to  her  pretensions,  and  even  to  her  personail 
safetijTr'  She  rejected  it  without  hesitation.  "Death,** 
$hot»lid^  ^^  is  tcss'-dreadlul  than  such  an  ignominious 
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'f  step.  Rather  than  give  away  with  my  own  handtf 
"  the  crown  which  descended  to  me  from  my  an^ 
*^  cestors,  I  will  part  with  life,  but  my  last  words 
*'  will  be  those  »of  a  queen  of  Scotland." 


Ann.  1569. 

Murray  was  called  into  the  privy  council  to  re- 
ceive a  final  declaration  of  Elizabeth's  sentiments- 
Cecil  acqulinted  him  in  her  name,  that  on  one 
hand,  nothing  had  been  objected  to  his  conduct, 
which  she  could  reckon  detrimental  to  his  honour 
or  inconsistent  with  his  duty;  nor  ha!d  he  on  the 
other  hand,  produced  any  thing  against  his  so* 
vereign,  on  which  she  could  found  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  her  actions,  and  for  this  reason,  she  re* 
solved  to  leave  all  the  affairs  of  Scotland  precisely 
in  the  same  situation  as  she  had  found  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  conference.  Elizabeth  therefore 
dismissed  him,  and  granted  him  a  loan  of  five  thou-i 
$gnd  pounds  to  bear  the  charges  of  bis  journey; 
Mary's  commissioners  were  dismissed  with  a  de^ 
claration  to  the,  same  purport. 
.  Mary,  despairing  of  ever  obtaining  any  succour 
Iroui  Elizabeth,  endeavoured  to  rouse  h«r  own 
adherents  in  Scotland  to  arms,  by  imputing  suck 
designs  to  Elizabeth  and  Murray  as  could  not  fait 
to  inspire  every  Scotchman  with  indighatibn.  '  But 
Elizabeth  prevented  the  effects  of  these  intrigues  by 
a  counter  proclamation,  and  became  more  disgusted* 
than  ever  with  the  Scottidi  queen,  which,  however, 
she  continued  to  conceal  under  the  outward  ap» 
pearances  of  concern  and  attachment  for  her.  She 
wrote  to  the  regent  a  letter,  containing  three  dif-* 
ferent  proposals  with  regard  to  Mary:  that  she 
should  either  be  restored  to  the  full  possession  of 
her  former  authority  j  or  be  admitted  to  reigii 
jointly  with  the  Ung  her  9on }  or  at  l^ast  be  ^owed 
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to  reside  in  Scotland^  in  some  decent  retirement^ 
without  any  share  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. A  convention  was  held  at  Perth»  in  ordef 
to  consider  these  overtures  extorted  from  Elizabeth 
by  the  importunities  of  Fenelon,  the  French  ambas* 
sador.  Tne  two  former  were  rejected,  and  all  the 
circumstances  and  difficulties  relative  to  the  last, 
could  not  be  finally  adjusted  but  after  long  ddayf 
and  endless  discussions* 

In  the  mean  time  Mary  wrote  a  iMter  to  Murrat, 
to. demand  that  her  marriagie  with  Bothwell  should 
be  reviewed  by  proper  judges,  and  if  found  inva« 
laAf  shottld  be  dissdved  by  a  legal  sentence  o£ 
divorce.  But  her  particular  motive  foi*  proposinar 
it  at  this  time  was  so  well  known,  that  the  demana 
was  rejected  by  the  convention  of  estates*  They 
imputed  it  not  so  much  to  any  abhorrence  of  Bbth« 
well,  as, to  her  eagertiess  to  conclude  a  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  schetiie  on  tlut 
respect  had  not  been  altered  by  the  unsatisfactory 
result  of  the  late  conference.  Nor  was  Mary  averw 
from  a  measure  which  would  have  restored  her  ttf 
her  kingdom  with  so  much  splendour. 

Ab  there  were  at  present  no  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer  who  enjoyed 
tlie  highest  title  of  nobility.  His  illustrious  famUy, 
his  immense  fortune,  and  the  extent  of  his  influence, 
had  rendered  him  the  highest  persons^  in  England 
under  the  sovereign.  His  marriage  with  the  queen 
pf  Scots  had  appeared  so  natural,  that  it  had  oc- 
curred to  several  of  his  friends  and  those  of  thali 
princess.  Murray  himsdf,  previous  to  his  return  to 
Scotland,  set  before  Norfolk  both  the  advantages 
of  composing  the  disseittions  in  that  country  by  att 
alliance  which  would  be  so  genially  acceptable,  and 
(he  prospect  of  leaping  the  succession  of  England. 
In  order  to  bind  Norfolk's  interests  the  faster  with 
|4ary's,  he  proposed  that  the  duke^s  daughter  shouki 
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abotnsuriy  theycranrgki^gof  SootUn^ 
obtaining  of  Eliza^h's  consent  was  deemed  both 
by  Murray  and  Norfolk  to  be  essential  to  the  suo 
cess  of  this  project,  which  was  communicated  to 
the  queen  of  Scots  by  sir  Robert  MelviL  This 
princess  replied,  that  notwithstanding  the  vexation^ 
she  had  met  with  in  her  two  last  marriages,  she 
would  be  always  disposed  to  sacrifice  her  own  in« 
cKnations  to  the  public  welfare,  and  therefore  as 
soon  as  she  should  be  legally  divorced  from  Both- 
well,  she  would  be  determmed  by  the  opinion  of 
l|er  nobility  and  people  in  the  choice  of  another 
husband. 

Murray's  zeal  was  not  wholly  disinterested  in  this 
drcumstance.  He  knew  the  danger  which  he  had 
to  encounter  in  his  return  through  the  north  of 
England  from  the  power  of  the  earls  of  Northum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  Mary's  partisans  in 
that  country  J  and 'he  dreaded  an  insurrection  in 
Scotland  from  the  duke  of  Chatellrault  and  the 
earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntley,  whom  sh^  had  ap- 
pointed her  lieutenants  during  her  absence.  By  the 
friendly  part  he  seemed  to  act  in  Norfolk's  scheme^ 
he  both  engaged  the  duke  to  write  in  his  favour  to 
the  northern  noblemen,  and  he  persuaded  the  queed 
of  Scots  to  give  to  her  lieuteiiants  instructions  for 
a  cessation  c^  hostilities  with  the  regent's  party. 

Norfolk,  though  he  had  agreed  that  the  queen's 
ijoasent  should  be  previously  obtained  for  his  mar- 
liage,  had  now  many  reasons  to  apprehend  that  he 
never  should  prevail  with  her  to  make  that  conces- 
sion. He  therefore  attempted  to  draw  the  English 
iMibles  to  approve  his  design,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  peers  cordially  embraced  the  proposal  as  a 
sahitary  project.  Many  of  them  subscribed  a  letter 
to  the  Scottish  queen,  written  by  Leicester,  Eliza* 
bcith's  &vourite,  in  which  they  warmly  recom-* 
laended  the  match ;  oq  condition  that  the  Scottish 
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qu^en'  should  attempt  nothing  in  consequence  of  her 

Setensions  to  the  EngUsh  crown,  prejudicial  to 
izabeth  or  to  her  posterity ;  that  she  should  con- 
sent to  a  league  oflfensive  and  defensive  between  the 
two  kingdoms ;  that  she  should  confirm  the  present 
estaUishment  of  religion  in  Scotland,  and  receive, 
into  favour  such  of  her  subjects  as  had  appeared  in 
arms  against  her.  Upon  her  agreeing  to  the  mar« 
riage  and  ratifying  these  articles,  they  engaged  that 
the  English  nobles  would  not  only  concur  in  restor-' 
ing  her  ioimediately  to  her  own  throne,  but  in  se* 
curmg  .to  her  that  of  England  in  revtxsion.  Mary 
readily  consented  to  all  these  proposals  except  the 
sec^ndr  with  regard  to  which  she  demanded  some 
time  fpi^  consulting  her,  ancient  ally  the  French 
king. 

.  Those  who  conducted  this  intrigue  had  early  com- 
municated its  object  to  the  kings  of  Frante  and  Spain, 
aiid  obtained  their  approbation.  They  hoped,  that 
sd  strong  a  combination  would  be  altogether  irre^ 
fflstible,  and  render  it  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  give 
her  consent.  Nothing  was  now  wanting  but  a  sen-* 
fence,  of  divorce  to  remove  the  only  obstacle  that 
$bood  in  the  way  ;  huJt  the  regent,  who  had  engaged 
to  procure  it,  reflecting  that  the  downfall  of  his 
own  power  must  be  the  first  consequence  of  the 
duke*s  success,  declined  a  step  so  fatal  to  himself 
and  which  would  have  established  the  grandeur  of 
another  on  the  ruin  of  his  own*  But  as  every 
other  circumstance  was  settled,  the  bishop  of  Ross^ 
in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  and  the  duke  in  person^ 
declared  in  presence  of  the  French  ambassador^ 
their  mutual  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  a  con- 
tract to  this  purpose  b^ng  signed,  was  entrusted  to 
the  keeping  of  the  ambassador. 

The  intrigue  was  now  in  so  many  hands  that  it 
soon  began  to  be  whispered  at  court.  The  queen, 
calling  the  duke  into  her  presence,  expressed  the 
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utmost  indignation  at  his  conduct,  and  charged  him 
to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  prosecuting  such  a  d^m-^ 
gerous  design,  all  the  circumstances  of  which  were 
successively  revealed  to  her»  .  Murray,  threatened 
with  Elizabeth's  displeasure,  meanly  betrayed  the 
duke,  put  his  letters  into  her  hands,  and  furnished- 
all  tlie  intelligeince  in  his  power, ;  Norfolk,  in  ron- 
tempt  of  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  pri^y. 
council,  fled  to  his  seat  in  Norfolk.  Intimidated,^ 
however, .  by  the  imprisonment,  of  his  associates  ; 
unprepared  for  a  rebellion,  or.  perhaps  :  uti wiliiilg 
to  rebel,  he  obeyed  a  second  call,  and  repaired  to. 
Windsor,  where  he  w^s  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
tower.  After  being  confined  there  upwards  of  nine 
months,  he  was  rdeased  upon  .his  humble^suJbmis-* 
siqn  to  Elizabeth,  giving  her  a  promise  on  his.  aUe> 
giance»  to  hold  no  farther  correspondence  with*tbe 
qu^en  of  Scots. 

The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland 
bemg  no  longer  kept  in  awe  by  the  loyal  and  .well* 
meaning  duke  of  Norfolk,,  had  prepared  measures 
for  a  rebellion  in  the  north,  had  communicated 
their  design  to  Mary  and  her  ministers,  and  had  en« 
tered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  duke  of  Alva, 
governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  who  had  promised 
them  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  with  a  supply  of 
arms  and  ammunition  ;  he  had  even  consehted  to 
^nd  one  of  his  most  famous  captains  to  be  at  the 
nead  of  their  army*  A  rumour  of  this  conspiracy 
being  diffused  in  the  north,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  who 
was  president  at  York,  isent  for  Northumborhnd 
and  .Westmoreland,  in  order  to  examine  them,  but 
not  finding  any  proof  against  them,  he  allowed 
them  to  depart.  This  summons  precipitated  the 
insurrection  before  these  two  leaders  were  fully  pre- 
pared; they  determined,  however,  to  rise  the 
standard  of  rebellion  without  delay,  and  soon  drew 
(o^ether  multitudes  of  the  cpnamon  pec^le*  .  The); 
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published  a  manifestOy  in  which  they  declared  that 
they  intended  to  attempt  nothing  against  the  queen, 
to  whom  they  vowed  unshaken  allegiance,  and  that 
their  only  aim  was  to  re-establish  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors,  to  remove  evil  counsellors,  and  to 
x«store  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  faithful  peers 
to  their  liberty  and  to  the  queen's  favour.  Thdr 
army  amounted  to  four  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  six  hundred  horse,  and  they  expected  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  cathotics  in  England.  Sussex 
marched  against  them  at  the  head  of  seven  thou* 
•and  men  ;  they  dispersed  at  his  approach  without 
striking  a  blow,  the  common  people  retired  to  their 
iKiuses,  the  leaders  fled  into  Scothnd. 

This  insurrection  was  followed  soon  af^er  by 
another,  raised  by  a  brother  of  lord  Dacres,  who, 
at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  attempted  to 
support  the  same  cause,  and  met  a  similar  fate. 
Great  severity  was  exercised  against  such  as  had 
taken  part  in  these  rash  enterprises.  Sixty-six  petty 
Cionstables  were  hanged,  and  no  less  than  eig^t 
hundred  parsons  on  the  whole  sufered  by  the  h^^di 
of  the  executioner. 

Arm.  1570. 

misaheth  now  began  to  be  weary  of  keeping 
such  a  prisoner  as  the  queen  of  Scots.  This  latter 
princess,  recovering  from  that  deUrtum  in  which  she 
had  beo[i  thrown  by  her  wretched  attachment  to 
Bothwell,  had  behaved  with  such  modesty,  judg- 
ment, and  ev^n  d^ity,  that  every  one  who  ap- 
proached her  were  charmed  with  her  de«ieanour. 
Vtaaaj  of  Elinbeth^  sublets  favoured  or  pitied  the 
captive  queen  $  die  Roman.  cathoKc  princes  on  the 
codQtinent  were  warmly  interested  in  her  cause,  and 
cttn^dered  as  an  unaccountable  abuse  of  Elizabeth's 
SMrUtrary  ^power,  her  violent  o^^Kwition  to  Mary'a 
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marrying  the  duke  of  Norfolk*  Tb  prevent  all 
cabals  and  insurrections  among  her  partizans  in 
England,  and  all  hostile  attempts  whidi  were  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  kings  of  Fraiice  and  Spain, 
Elizabeth  resolved  to  give  up  Mary  into  the  handy 
of  the  regent,  after  stipulating  with  him  that  her 
days  shouki  not  be  cut  short  either  by  a  judicial 
sentence  or  by  secret  violence,  but  that  she  should 
be  treated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  rank ;  and  to 
secure  the  observance  of  this,  she  required  that  six 
of  the  chief  noblemen  in  Scotland  should  be  sent 
into  England  as  hostages.  This  negociation  was 
carried  some  length,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  bishop  of  Ross,  who,  together 
with  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  remon- 
strated against  the  infamy  of  such  an  action,  which 
Aey  represented  as  a  condemnation  to  instant  deaths 
This  procured  a  delay ;  and  the  execution  of  that 
project  was  prevented  by  the  sudden  death  of  the 
regent,  who  was  assassinated  in  revenge  of  a 
pnvate  injury,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Hamilton. 

Murray's  unexpected  death  struck  the  king's 
party  vnxh  the  utmost  consternation.  Elizabeth  be-* 
wailed  his  death  as  the  most  fatal  disaster  which 
could  have  befallen  her  kingdom  ;  and  Mary's  ad- 
herents exulted,  as  if  now  her  restoration  were 
not  only  certain,  but  near  at  hand.  They  assembled 
together,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Edin^ 
burgh.  As  many  of  the  principal  nobility  had  em- 
braced that  party,  Elizabeth,  to  check  its  progress^ 
dispatched  Sussex  with  an  army  to  the  norths  undet 
pretence  of  rcl^ressing  the  ravages  committed  by 
die  borderers.  He  entered  Scotlaiid  and  committed 
hostilities  on  all  Mary's  partizans,  who,  be  said,  had 
oflfended  his  mistress  by  harbouring  the  English  re- 
bels. The  houses  of  the  Hamiltons  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  party,  were  demolished.    The 
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Englifih  arsfiie?  wex?  aft^rw^ds  rec^led  by  agrees 
ment  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  promised,  ia 
return,  that  no  French  troops  should  be  introducea 
into  Scotland,  and  that  the  English  rebds  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  queen  by  her  partizans. 

In  all  thes(s  unieasures  EUzabeth  was  cautious  to. 
appear  only  as  reven^g  her  own  quarrels,  and 
Qever  to  dedaf e  openly  against  Mary ;  sh^  even  s^nt 
a  request  to  the  enemies  of  that  princ^sp,  not  tp 
olect  during  scnne  time  a  successor  to  Murray.  A 
less  ambiguoua  declaration  pf  her  real  sentimenta 
was.  soon  after  obtained,  and  an  e^^traordinary  event 
seems  to  have  beien  the  occasion  of  it.  Pope  Pius 
V.  had,  the  year  ^  before,  issued  a  bull,  whereby  he 
e^omipunicated  Elizabeth,  deprived  her  of  .  hec 
kingdom,  and  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  o^xk 
of  allegiance,  forbidding  them  to  obey  her  or  hec 
})K}nitions,  mandates,  or  laws,  under  pain  of  beinsf 
involved  in  the  same  sentence  of  anath^a,  whidov 
Felton,  an  Englishman,  bad  the  boldness  to  fix  oii 
ti^  gates  of  the  bishop  of  London's  palace*  Eliza^^ 
beth  imputed  this  insult  to  a  combination  of  thtf 
Roman  catholic  prii)ces  agsdnst  her,  and  suspected 
that  some  plot  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  Scottish 
queen ;  in  which  case,  she  considered  that  the  safet]f 
of  her  own  kingdom  depended  on  preserving  her 
influence  in  Scotland,  and  u'anted  to  strengthen  it^ 
With  this  view,  she  renewed  her  promises  of  pro* 
tecting  the  kkig's  adherents,  encouraged  them  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  regent,  and  even  ven- 
tured to  point  out  the  earl  of  Lennox  as  thc^  person 
who  had  the  best  title,  by  his  being  the  grand-iather 
of  the  present  king.  His  resentment  against  Mary 
beiiig  implacable,  his  estate  lying  in  England,  and 
his  family  residing  there,  Elizabeth  could  entertain 
no  doubt  that  both  from  inclination  and  from  mv 
terest  he  would  act  in  concert  with  her.  The  re- 
gency, according  to  her  wishes,  was  conferred  vpoa 
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him,  in  a  conTention  of  the  whf^e  (>firty  held  on 
the  12th  of  July. 

One  of  the  first  njeasure^  of  the  new  regent  was 
to  proclaim  the  principal  leaders  of  the  queen's 
party  traitors  and  enemies  of  their  country.    But 
peace  with  the  Huguenots  being  now  concluded  in 
France,  Elizabeth  began  to  apprehend  that  Charles 
would  interpose  with  rigour  in  behalf  of  his  sister* 
in-law ;  she  accordingly  affected  to  treat  her  with 
more  indulgence,  and  seemed  fully  determined  to 
replace  her  on  the  throne.     As  a  proof  of  her  sin- 
cerity, she  procured  a  cessation  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the    two  contending  factions  in  Scotland. 
Soon  after,  Elizabeth  dispatched  Cecil,  her  prime 
minister,  and  Mildmay,   chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, to  the  queen  of  Scots.    The  dimity  of  these 
ambassadors,  convinced  all  parties  that  the  negCM 
ciation  was  serious,  and  that  the  end  of  Mary's  mis- 
fortunes and  captivity  was  approachbg.    The  pro- 
positions which  they  made  to  her   were  advan- 
tageous to  Eltssabeth,    but   such  as  a  princess  i|i 
Mary's  situation  had  reason  to  expect.    The  ratifica^ 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh ;   the  renouncing 
any  prietensions  to  the  English  crown^  during  Eliza- 
beth's own  life,  or  thai:  of  her  posterity ;  the  adher^ 
ing  to  the  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  the 
pardoning  her  subjects  who  had  taken  arms  against 
ner ;  and  her  promising  to  hdd  no  correspondence, 
and  to  countenance  no  enterprise  that  might  dis- 
turb Elizabeth's  government,  were  anK)ng  the  chief 
articles.    By  way  of  security  for  their  accomjplish- 
ment,  they  demanded  that  some  persons  of  rank 
should  be  given  as  hosta^s,  that  the  prince^  her 
son,    should  reside  in  England,    and  that  a,  few 
castles  on  the  borders,  should  be  put  into  Elizabeth's 
hands.    Mary  transmitted  copies  of  these  proposi* 
tions  to  the  pope,  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  to  the  4uke  of  Alva»  and  w^as  advised  by  them 
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to  conclude  the  treaty  on  the  best  terms  she  could 
procure. 

Mary  accordingly  consented  to  many  of  £liza« 
betli's  demands,  and  discovered  her  disposition  to 
make  still  further  concessions.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  on  both  sides,  and  three  more  were 
chosen  for  the  king  by  the  regent  for  settling  the 
articles  of  the  treaty. 

Ann.  1571. 

The  Scottish  commissioners,  after  a  very  slow 
journey,  at  length  arrived  at  London.  At  theit  first 
meeting  with  the  commissioners  of  the  two  queens, 
those  of  Mary  discovered  the  strongest  indmatioa 
to  comply  with  every  thing  that  would  remove  the 
obstacle  which  opposed  their  mistresses  liberty. 
But  the  Scottish  commissioners,  explaining  the  senti- 
ments of  their  party,  began  in  justification  of  their 
treatment  of  the  queen,  to  advance  such  maxims 
concerning  the  limited  power  of  princes,  and  the 
natural  right  of  subjects  to  resist  and  to  controul 
them,  that  Elizabeth,  who  entertained  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  the  regal  prerogative,  was  ex- 
tremely shocked  at  their  arguments.  With  regard  to 
the  authority  which  the  kin?  now  possessed,  they 
declared,  that  they  neither  had  nor  could  possibly 
receive  instructions  to  consent  to  any  treaty  that 
tended  to  subvert  or  even  to  impair  it  in  the  least 
degree.  Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than 
such  a  declaration  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
king  of  Scots  to  the  queen  of  England,  whose 
hand  had  seated  him  on  the  throne  and  maintained, 
him  upoli  it.  But  at  this  juncture,  Elizabeth  had 
no  longer  any  thing  td  apprehend  from  the  Idng  of 
France,  who  had  not  discovered  that  eagerness  in 
support  of  Mary,  which  was  expected,  and  had 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  present  negodation.  With 
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the  utmost  ease  she  could  have  brought  these  com-^ 
missioners  to  hold  a  very  different  language,  had 
she  not  preferred  to  consider  their  dechuration  as  a 
sufficient  motive  to  put  a  stop  to  the  conferences 
until  the  regent  should  send  ambassadors  with  more 
ample  powers.  Thus  after  being  deluded  for  ten 
months  with  the  hopes  of  liberty,  the  unhappy 
queen  of  Scots  li'emained  under  stricter  -custody 
than  ever. 

On  the  day  of  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  captain 
Crawford  of  Jordan-hill,  one  of  the  most  gaUant 
officers "  in  the  regent's  service,  took  by  surprise  the 
castle  of  Dunbarton,  the  only  fortified  place  in  the 
kingdom,  of  which  the  queen  had  kept  possession 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  dvil  wars. 
Its  situation  on  the  top  of  a  high  and  almost  in-^ 
accessible  rock,  rendered  it  impregnable  in  any 
other  way  than  by  surprise ;  and  as  it  commanded 
the  river  Clyde,  it  was  deemed  the  most  proper, 
place  in  the  langdom  for  landing  any  forei^  troops 
that  might  come  to  Mary's  aid.  Soon  after,  Scot- 
land was  desolated  by  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war.. 
In  every  county  and  almost  in  every  town  and 
village  king*S'7nen  and  queen^s-men  were  names  of 
distinction. 

The  queen^s  party  was  stiU  in  possession  of  Edin* 
burgh,  from  whence  it  made  several  incurdons  on 
all  sides.  Their  attempt  against  Stirling  might  have 
terminated  the  contest  between  the  twa  factions,, 
and  restored  peace  to  Scotland,  had  not  Earkaldy, 
who  was  the  author  of  this  daring  enterprize,  been 
induced  by  the  ill-timed  solicitude  of  his  friends 
about  hb  safety,  not  to  hazard  his  own  person  in 
conducting  it.  By  four  in  the  morning  his  troops . 
arrived  there,  when  not  a  single  man  was  awake 
about  the  place.  They  met  wildb  no  resistance  from 
any  pei^n  whom  they  attempted  to  seize,  except 
Morton,  whose  obstinate  .valour  oblig^.them.to^ 
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set  his  house  on  fire*  But  during  this  operation^  the 
private  men,  unaccustomed  to  discipline,  b^;an  to 
disperse  and  plunder  the  houses  and  shops,  when 
the  earl  of  Mar  sallied  out  of  the  castle  with  thirty 
soldiers ;  the  townsmen  took  arms  to  assist  their 
governor,  and  in  an  instant  a  sudden .  panic  struck 
the  assailants  ;  many  surrendered  themselves  to  their 
own  .prisoners,  the  test  fled  in  all.  direct  ions*  ThQ 
regent  having  been  killed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  the  nobles,  who  happened  to  be  in  great 
numbers  at  Stirling,  proceeded  iibmediately  to  the 
election  of  his  successor,  and  the  earl  of  Mar, 
whose  gallantly  had  saved  the  place,  obtained  the  ma* 
jority  of  votes; 

.  A  new  parliament  was  assembled  after  five  yean* 
interval,  and  .  its  transactions  deserve  the  more 
attention,  as  they  show  the  extent  of  the  royal 

Sw«r  at  that  period,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
Lsabeth  and  the  genius  of  her  government.  It  is 
IK)  less  curious  to  observe  in  this  session,  the  fiadnt 
dawn  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  Englidi) 
tht  jealousy  with  which  its  progress  were  repressed 
by  the  sovereign  ;  the  imperidus  proceedings  whidh 
were  -  opposed  to  it^  and  the  ease  with  which  it  was 
subdued.  As  soon  as  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons  was  elected^. tbelord'-keepet  Bacon  told 
the  parliament,  in  the  queen*s  name,  thats^ea- 
joined  them  not  to  meddle  with  any  matters  of 
state*  A  very  few  days  after^  Stxidand,  One  of  the 
members,  having  proposed  1  bill  for  tht  amend'- 
ment  of  the  iiturgy,  and  tbomgh  the  house  of  com% 
mons,  ovtrawifid  by  the  prerogative,  voted  otily  that 
a  petition  should  be  presebted  to  her.  majeisty,  for 
her  licence  to  proceed  further  in  this  bill ;  Elizabeth 
wa(s  so  highly  I  ofiended  with  Stricland*s.  presunapttoa 
in  moving  it,  that  she  summoned  him'  befi3re  the 
council,  and  prohibited  him  thenceforth  £rom  ap* 
peering  in  ^e  hou^e  of  comffioiiSr    This^vic^ent 


ftct  of  artritfary  pcWer  was  tlie  oTaject  6f  very  vnvm 
•tkbates  in  the  house,  as  a  manifest  ift  vision  of  thdr 
fptivlteges,  and  as  a  precedent  of  th^  tnost  dan- 
gerous <:onsequence3.  The  true  principles  of  liberty 
w^e  discussed  and  enforced  with  great  boldness  by 
dome  members  who  pretended  that  aM'  matters  ncrt: 
treasonable,  or  which  imt^ied  not  too  much  deroga- 
'ti6n  of  the  imperial  crown,  might,  Withoiat  offence, 
-be  .introduced  in  pftrKam'eftt,  where  every  questioh 
that  concerned  the  Community  must  be  considered, 
^d  whfere  even  die  right  of  the  crown  itself  must 
JSnaliy  be  detefmlhed ;  that  though  it  was  propefr 
that  the  prince  should  retain  his  prerogative,  yet, 
was  that  prerogative  limited  by  law,  as  the  sovereign 
could  ttot  of  himself  make  laws,  neither  cbuld  he 
break  them  merely  from  his  own  authority. 

These  noble  and  popular  principles,  now  so  well 
established,   were  at  that  time  somew^hat  new  in 
En^nd,  and  the  contrary  doctrine  was  more  war- 
ranted by  the  existing  practice.  It  was  observed,  that 
in  the  'fifth  of  the  queen's  reign,  a  menlber  had 
been  oflted  to  account  for  a  speech  in  the  'hou^e ; 
•that  -in  tke  reign  of  Henry  V.  a  bishop  was  com- 
-mltted*  to  prison  by  the  King's  command,  on  ac- 
count of  his  freedom  of  speech ;  in  the  subsequent 
reign,    the  speaker  himself  was   conimitted  with 
'  another  member,  and  in  both  cases,  the  parliament 
presumed -not  to  gofarihef-  than  to  be  humble  suitors 
•  for  the  sovereign's  pardon.    The  majority  of  the 
house  being  alarmed  at  these  precedents,  the  speaker 
moved,  that  the  commons  should  make  stay  of  all 
'  farther '  prdceedings,    a  motion  which  was  imme- 
diately   complied    vdth.      Elizabeth,  finding  that 
her  order  to  Stricland  might  still  excite  a  great  fer- 
ment, prevented  the  question  being  resumed  by 
senci^ng  him  her  permission  for  his  attendance  in 
parliament. 
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A  motion  xnude  against  an  exclusive  latent 
granted  to  a  company  of  inerchants  in  .Bristol,  oc« 
cadoned  also  very  remarkable  incidents.  The  queen, 
some  days  after  the  motion  was  made,  sent  orders 
commanding  the  house  to  spend  little  time  in  mo- 
tions, and  to  avoid  long  speeches.  The  discusdon 
about  the  prerogative  being  again  entered  into, 
the  member  who  had  first  introduced  the  motion 
was  sent  for  by  the  council,  and  severely  repri* 
manded  for  his  temerity.  He  returned  to  the  hous^ 
with  such  an  amazed  countenance,  that  all  the  mem- 
bers, well  informed  of  the  reason,  were  struck  with 
terror,  and  never  spoke  since  but  with  extreme 
precaution  ;  yet,  did  the  queen  think  it  incumbent 
on  her  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  to  check 
severely  those  timid  glimmerings  of  liberty  which 
had  appeared  in  the  speeches  of  some  members. 
The  lord-keeper  told  the  commons  in  her  majesty's 
pame,  ^^  that  though  the  majority  of  the  lower 
/'  house  had  shown  themselves  discreet  and  dutiful, 
yet  a  few  pf  them  had  discovered  a  contrary 
character,  and  had  justly  merited  the  reproach 
^^  of  audacious,  arrogant,  and  presumptuous ;  cg«i- 
"  trary  XQ  their  duty  both  as  subjects  and  parliap 
*^  ment-men;  nay,  contrary  to  the  express  injunc- 
*'  tion  given  them  from  the  throne  at  the  beginning 
^'  of  the  session  )  injunctions,  which  it  might  well 
"become  them  to  have  better  attended  to:  they 
^*  had  presuined  to  call  in  question  her  majesty's 
^*  grants  and  prerogatives,  3ut  her  majesty  warns 
"  them,;  that,  since  they  thus  wilfully  forget  them- 
^^  selves,  they  are  otherwise  to  be  admonished; 
^'  some  ofher  specie  of  correction  mpst  be  found 
^'  for  them,  since  neither  the  qommands  of  her 
*^  majesty,  nor  the  exaniple  of  their  wiser  brethreB^ 
f'  cw  reclaim,  their  audacious,  arrogant,  and  pre* 
^^  sumptuous  folly,  by  which  they  are  thus  led  tft 
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*'  meddle  with  what  no  wise  belongs  to  them,  and 
"  what  lies  bfeyond  the  compass  of  their  undei>- 
**  standing.''  ■    ^  '  ' 

These  transactions  dearly  show  what  was  EHsKa- 
beth's  opinicm  about  the  duty  and  authority  of  par- 
liaittj^t.  Yet  she  was  and  continued  to  be  the 
most  popular  soverdgn  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  England ;  as  the  maxims  of  her  reign^  far  from 
being  consideared  as  derogatory  to  the  liberty  or 
privilege  of  the  nation^  were  conformable  to  the 
principles  of  the  tiroes,  and  to  the  opinion  generally 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  constitution. 

A  law  was*  enacted  during  this  session   which 
declared  treascm  during  the  life-time  of  the  queen, 
to  affirm  that  she  was  not  the  lawful  sovereign,  or 
that  any  other  possessed  a  preferable  title,  or  that 
she  was  a  heretic,  schismatic,  or  infidel ;   or  that 
the  laws  and  statutes  cannot  limit  and  determine 
the  right  of  the  crown,  and  the  successor  thereof : 
to  maintain  in  writing  or  printing,  that  any  person, 
except  the  natural  issue  of  her  body,  is  or  ought 
to  be  the  queen's  har  or  successor,  subjected  the 
person  and  aU  his  abettors,  for  the  first  offence,  to 
imprisonment  during  a  year,  and  to  the  forfeiture 
of  half  their  goods ;   the  second  offence  subjected 
them  to  the  penalty  of  a  premunire.    It  was  also 
enactedp  that  whosoever  by  bulls  should  publish 
absolutions  or  other  rescripts  of  the  pope,  or  should, 
by  means  of  them,  reconale  any  man  to  the  church 
of  Rome,   such  offenders,   as  well  as  those  who 
would  be  so  reconciled,  should  be  guilty  of  treason. 
The  penalty  of  a  premunire .  was  imposed  oh  every 
one  who  imported  any  agnus  deiy  crucifix,  or  such 
other  implement  of  superstition  consecrated  by  the 
popSf      The  former  laws  against  usury  were  en- 
forced by  a  new  statute.    A  supply  of  one  subsidy 
;uid  two  fifteenths  was  granted  to  the  queen. 
Jit  this  time  pegodauoas  wer^  entered  into  wicb 
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regard  to  a  marriage  between  Elkabeth  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  the  French  king's  brother ;  terms 
of  the  contract  were  proposed,  difficulties  started 
and  removed ;  both  courts,  ecpialiy  insincere,  seetned 
equally  to  desire  it,  but  the  only  end  ai  that  scheme 
was  to  cover  or  to  promote  their  particular*  designs. 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  by  carrying  on  a  negotiation 
for  the  marriage  of  her  son  with  a  princess  who  was 
justly  esteemed  the  protectress  of  tile  iAiguenots, 
by  yielding  some  things  in  point  of  rdi^on,  and 
by  afiiecting  an  iiidiffierence  with  regard  to  others, 
hoped  to  ddude  all  the  protestante  in  Burope,  and 
to  lull  asleep  the  jealouary  of  the  Huguenots  them- 
selves. Elizabeth  eKpected  advantages  of  another 
kind.  '  During  the  negotdation,  the  FVeik^  could 
^ve  po  assistance  to  the  Scottish  queen ; '  Mary  her- 
self 4nd  ber  party  must  be  totally  difitouraged,  and 
by.  interrupting  her  corresponddoce  H^h  France, 
one  source  at  least  of  die  cabals  and  ^trigues  which 
disturbed  England,  would  be  stiopt.  Both  queeiis 
«uccee(kd  in  theix*  schemes; 

Mary  considering  the  French-  court  as  alre^edy 

united  with  her  rival,  turned  for  protisctidn  \dth 

more  eagerness  than,  ever '  tiDwarck   the  kirig'bf 

Spain*    Philip,    wbo,  for  some  dme  had  held' a 

.  secret  correspondence  with  her,  ^md  ^had  supplied 

both  herself!  and  her  adherents  in  Scotland  with 

small  sums  of  money*  *  Mary  thought  it  necessary 

likewise  to  communicate  the  secret  to  the'  duke  of 

rNprfolk,.  v4iom  Elizabetb  had  lately  restored  to 

liberty  oa  his  isolemn  proibise^  tb  have  'no'  further  m- 

tercourse  with  the  qisen  of  S^ols:    lie*  had  con- 

.linijied,.however,;to  keepa  G0iisdint<ettrtedp6ndei»ce 

.  witb:her,  while  Maxy,  stiU  osniidering  *  him  te  her 

.  future  hi^sband,;  isltrengthenedj*  bis   love    and  his 

ambiitious  .hopes  by  the  mosfc  'teYyd^O^tters,  tod 

took  no  8t€^  in  a/ny  matter  e£  moment  without  his 

f^dyioei  ^  Sh^  recosusDended  to  his  <oiifidefioe  Ridol* 


phif  a  Florentine  gentleman,  who  redded  at  London 
under  the  character  of  a  bankei:,  and  who  was  the 
private  9gent  of  the  pope., 

Ridolphi,  in  a  conference  with  Norfolk,  assured 
him  that  the  pope  had  a  great  sum  in  readiiness  to 
bestow  on  so  good  a  cause ;  that  the  duke  of  A^va 
had  engaged  to  land  ten  thousand  men  not  far  from 
London  ;  that  the  catholics  to  a  man  would  rise,  in 
arms )  that  many  of  the  nobles  were  ripe  for  a  re- 
volt, and  turned  their  eyes  towards  him  as  their 
natural  leader.  The  bishop  of  Ross,  who  was  en- 
trusted with  all  the  secrets  of  Mary,  and  who  de- 
served her  confidence  much  more  by  his  fidelity 
than  by  his  pf udence,  advised  the  duke  to  as|embie 
secretly  a  few  of  his  followers,  and  at  once  to  seize 
Elizabeth's  person^  But  this  wa8  rejected  by  the 
duke  as  a  scheme  equally  wild  and  hazardous. 
While  he  hesitated,  the  vigilant  Cecil,  now  lord  Bur- 
leigh, detected  the  whole  <:onspiracy,  and  Norfolk, 
V^ith  his  domestics,  and  all  who  were  suspected  of 
h^ipg  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  were  taken  into  cus-i 
tody*  He  was  $o  basely  and  so  conapletely  betrayed 
l^y  his  own  servants  and  associates,  that  when  tb^ir 
depositions  and  the  papers  themselves  were  pro^ 
duced,  astoni^hqd  at  their  treachery,  he  acknow-^ 
ledged  his  gui}t  and  implored  the  queen's  mercy ; 
but  his  offence  was  too  heinous  and  too  often  re- 
peated to  be.  pardoned;  ftnd  Elizabeth  thought  it 
necessary  to  deter  her  subjects  by  his  punishnient 
from  holding  correspondence^  with  the  queea  of 
^ots  or  her  emissaries^ 

Anru  ISIUi 
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A  jury  of  tw:enty-fiye  peers,  upanin^ou^y  declared 
Norfolk  guilty,  and  the  trial  was  prosecuted  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  ^rules  observed  at  present  in  such 
setters,  ««:Qept  that  ^  witneasj^  did  fkBi  give  their 
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evidence  in  court,  tod  were  not  confronted  with 
the  prisoner,  a  modem  improvement  in  fkvour  of 
innocence,  but  unobserved  at  that  time  in  trials  for 
high  treason. 

The  queen  seemed  undecided  concerning  Nor- 
folk's execution ;  twice  she  signed  the  warrant, 
and  twice  revoked  the  fiatal  sentence.  After  four 
months  hesitation,  a  parliament  being  assembled, 
the  commons  addressed  her  in  the  strongest  terms 
for  the  execution  of  the  duke,  and  thus  justified' 
her  severity  against  that  nobleman.  The  earl  of 
Northumberland  being  delivered  up  to  the  queen 
by  the  regent  of  Scotland,  was  also,  a  few  months 
after,  brought  to  the  scaffold  for  his  rebellion.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  was  commanded  to  leave  Eng- 
land :  the  Scottish  queen  was  denied  from  that  time 
the  privilege  of  having  an  ambassador  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  and  Elizabeth,  irritated  by  her  late  at- 
tempt against  her  government,  openly  declared  that 
Mary*s  criminal  correspondence  with  her  avowed 
enemies,  and  the  dangerous  conspiracies  she  had  ex- 
cited against  her  crown  and  her  life,  had  rendered 
her  unworthy  of  protection,  and  that  she  would 
never  consent  to  restore  her  to  liberty,  far  less  to 
replace  her  on  her  throne.  She  exhorted,  therefore, 
all  her  partizans  in  Scotland  to  unite  in  acknow- 
ledging the  king'«  authority,  and  threatened  to  em-> 
ploy  her  utmost  power  'to  compel  them  to  sub- 
mit. 

'  The  negociation  for  the  queen's  marriage  with  the 
duke  of  Anjou  had  been  fruitless,  because  Elisabeth,- 
who  recommended  toleration  to  Charles,  was  de- 
termined not  to  grant  it  in  her  own  dominions, 
not  even  to  her  husband ;  and  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
for  the  sake  of  interest,  would  not  submit  to  the 
dishonour  of  apostacy.  Charles,  however,  was  no 
les^  desirous  of  concluding  a  defensive  alliance  be* 
(ween  the  two  crowns  j  and  Elizabeth  was  extreoie^ 
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ly  solicitous  to  secure  the  assistance  of  so  power- 
rol  a  neighbour.  The  difficulties  arising  from  the 
situation  of  the  Scottish  queen,  were  the  chief 
cause  of  any  delay ;  but  Elizabeth  refusing  to  listen 
to  any  proposition  in  her  fevour,  her  obstinacy 
overcame  the  feint  efforts  of  Charles,  and  Mary's 
name  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 
The  parfiament  which  met  in  May  proceeded 
a^inst  her  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
kingdom,  and  after  a  solemn  conference  between 
the  lords  and  commons,  both  houses  agreed  in 
bringing  in  a  bill  to  declare  her  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son, and  to  deprive  her  of  all  right  of  succession  to 
the  crown,  Elizabeth,  though  she  applauded  their 
zeal,  was  ^satisfied  with  showing  Mary  what  she 
ixiight  expect  from  the  resentment  of  the  nation, 
and  as  she  did  not  yet  think  it  time  to  proceed  to 
further  extremities  against  her,  she  prorogued  the 
parliament. 

The  hatred  long  entertsdned  in  France  against  the 
protestants,  particularly  by    Catherine  of  Medids, 
burst  out  with  the  most  horrible  fury  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's-day,  August  24th.      Persons  of  every 
condition,  age,  and  sex  suspected  of  any  propen- 
sity to  that  religion,  were  involved  in  an-  undis- 
tinguished proscription,  which  devoted  to  the  dag- 
gers of  the  most  barbarous  assassins  many  thousands 
of  innocent  victims.     Orders  were  dispatched  in  alj 
the  provinces  for  a  like  general  massacre  of  the  pro- 
testants, and  were  executed  except  in  a  few,  where 
the  commanders,  though  very  loyal  subjects,  had 
too  much  religion,  probity,  and  humanity  not    to 
recoil  at  the  idea  of  serving  their  king  by  assassina- 
tions, and  courageously  declared  their  disobedience 
to  these  infamous  orders.    The  incredible  horror' 
which  this  abominable  measure  exdted  in  England, 
was  strikingly  depicted  by  the  French  amba^ador 
in  his  account  of  his  first  audience  after  the  mas-* 
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saore.  .  ^  A  gloomy  sorrow>  says  he,  sat  on  every 
face }  silence  as  in  the  dead  of .  night,  reigned 
through  all  the  chambers  of  the  royal  apartments  ^ 
the  ladies  and  courtiers  were  ranged  on  each  side^ 
*'  all  dad  in  deep  mourning,  and  as  I  passed 
^^  throu^  them,  not  one  bestowed  on  me  a  civil 
^^  look  or  made  the  least  return  to  my  salutes/* 

It  was  at  least  to  be  expected  that  the  universal 
and  everlasting  detestation  produced  by  such  an  un- 
precedented barbarity,  should  for  ever  prevent  its 
return  in  any  country  ;  it  has  been,  however,  after 
w  interval  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  lately 
renewed  and  even  execrably  improved  in  France  by 
the  revolutionary  fanaticism,  and  executed  by  those 
sz3onsters  well  known  under  the  name  ^of  Septem- 
bt'iseurSy  under  the  direction  of  the  most  stupid 
Hnd  ferocious  faction  that  ever  existed. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  24th  of  August,  proved 
very  detrimental  to  Mary's    a&irs  in    Scotland* 
Many  of  her  adherents  were  protestapts,  and  though 
they,  wished  her  restoration,  were  not  willing  on 
that  account  to  sacrifice  the  faith  which  they  professed. 
They  dreaded  her  attachment  to  9,  religion  which 
allowed  its  votaries  to  perpetrate,  the  most  barbarous 
crimes.    Encouraged  by  this  dinposition,  Elissabeth 
resumed  the  scheme  she  had  formed  three  years  be* 
fore  of  sending  Mary  to  Scotland,  but  not  on  the 
generous  terms  she  had  then  proposed.    Far  from 
xiiscovering  any  solicitude  for  securing  to  her  a 
treatment  suited  to  her  rank,  nor  even  for  the  safety 
of  her  Ufe,  she  oSered  to  send  her  as  a  prisoner  on 
the  express  condition,  that  immediately  after  her 
arrival  in  Scotland,  she  should  be  brought  to  public 
trial,  and  having  no  doubt  that  a  sentence  of  the 
utmost  severity  should  be  passed  against  her,  £lis»* 
beth  in^sted,  that,  for  the  good  or  both  kingdoms, 
it  should  be  executed  without  delay.    Es^ex  to  cut 
ibort  the  days,  of  a  rival»  and  to  screen  herself  from 
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the  blame  which  ^uch  a  violent  deed  would  have 
brought  upon  her,  she  wanted  to  transfer  the 
odium  of  it  tq  Mary's  own  subjects.  But  the  earl 
of  Mar,  now  regent,  honourably  rejected  such  an  ig- 
nominious proposal,  o>f  which  Elizabeth  herself  waa 
probably  too  muph  aahamed  to  venture  to  r^new 

":  m  ,he  r^^  n.^  tbough.  it  prud«,t 

npt  to  break  aQ  connexion  with  the  king  of  France  ;. 
she .  Wen  allowed  a  new  negociation  to  be  set  oa 
foot  for  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Alen9on3( 
Charles's  third  brother.  She  also  consented  to 
stand  as  godmother  to  a  princess  born  to  Charles, 
and  who  was  christened  Mary  Elizabeth. 

Arm.  1513. 

A  treaty  of  cpmrnerce  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands  IS  xoiKluded. 

The  chartjer  of  the  city  of  London  is  renewed 
and  confirmed* 

Eliaabeth's  ceconomy  deserves  at  this  period,  a 
most  pz^rticular  praise.  Besides  the  expences  of 
fortifying  the  English  coast,  and  improving  hei? 
iiavy,  she  found  mearis  without  any  additional 
.  burden  on  her  subjects  to  discharge  the  debts  due 
to  them  from  Edward  VI,  her  brother,  from  her 
sister  Mary,  and  from  herself,  and  not  without  due 
interest. 

Ann.  1574. 

A  proclamation  is  issued  for  carrying  into  exe* 
CUtion  the  sumptuary  law  against  excess  of  apparel, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  growing  luxury  of  the  times. 
It  was  enjoined  by  it,  that  every  one  within 
fourteen  days  should  wear  cloaths  of  such  a  fashiou 
93  the  pattern  to  be  fixed  by  the  queen. 
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Charles  IX.  dies  of  a  very  extraordinary  dis- 
temper suited  to  his  sanguinary  character ;  his 
blood  oozed  from  all  the  pores  of  his  body.  His 
death  was  a  new  misfortune  to  the  Scottish  queen, 
as  Henry  EI.  who  succeeded  him  had  not  the  same 
attachment  to  her  person ;  besides,  his  jealousy  to 
the  house  of  Guise,  and  his  obsequiousness  to  the 
queen  mother  Catherine  of  Medicis,  greatly  alienat- 
ed him  from  Mary's  interest.  A  great  dearth  pre- 
vailed this^  year  in  England ;  wheat  was  sold  for  six 
shillings  a  bushel. 

Ann.  1575  to  1579. 

During  this  interval  of  a  peaceable  and  uniform 
government  a  few  events  occurred  of  such  impor- 
portance  as  to  Ornish  materials  for  history.  The 
most  remarkable  was  a  session  of  parliament  held 
on  the  8th. of  February,  1576.  Peter  Wentworth, 
a  puritan,  who  in  the  last  session  had  signalized 
himself  by  the  undaunted  freedom  and  energy  of  his 
opinions  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  the  house, 
opened  this  session  with  a  premeditated  harangue  in 
the  same  strain,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
queen  and  ministers,  and  even  drew  on  him  the 
indignation  of  the  house  of  commons  to  such  a  de- 
gree  that  they  sequestered  him  from  the  house,  and 
committed  him  prisoner  to  the  serjeant  at  arms  to 
be  examined  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  all  those 
members  who  were  also  members  of  the  privy 
council ;  and  a  report  to  be  next  day  made  to  the 
house.  Wentworth  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  them  in  the  star  chamber  and  answer  for 
his  behaviour ;  but  he  refused  to  give  these  coun- 
sellors any  account  of  his  conduct  in  parliament, 
till  he  was  satisfied  that  they  acted  not  as  members 
pf  the  privy  council  but  as  a  committee  of  the 
house.    Far  from  being  intimidated  by  their  re- 
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I.  proadiies  he  would  never  retract  a  Woixl  of  his 

I  speech,  the  freedom  of  which  he  justified  fay  pleads 

\k-  lug  the  rigour  and  hardship  of  the  queen's  messages^ 

and  thougn  the  committee  shewed  him  by  instances 
In  other  reigns  that  the  practice  of  sending  such 
t,  messages  was  not   unpreced^ited,   he  would  not 

^  lagree  to  express  any  sorrow  or  repentance.     ABxi 

^  a  month's  confinement  the  queen  sent  informadon 

to  the  commons^  that  from  her  special  grace  and 
favour  she  had  restored  him  to  his  liberty  and  to 
his  pl^ce  in  the  houses  By  this  seeming  lenity,  she 
indirectly  confirmed  the  powef  she  had  assumed  oi^ 
imprisoning  the  members  and  obliging  them  to 
answer  before  her  for  their  conduct  in  parliament* 
In  the  mean  time,  sir  Walter  Miidmay  was  directed 
to  inform  them,  that  they  had  not  the  liberty  oi^ 
!  speaking  what  and  of  whom  they  pleased,  and  that 

Indiscreet  ^eedoms  used  in  that  house  had,  both  in 
the  present  and  foregoing  ages,  met  with  a  propeif 
^astisetnent.  He  warned  them^  therefore,  not  to 
abuse  further  the  queen's  clemency,  lest  she  be  con-^ 
strained,  contrary  to  her  inclination,  to  turn  an  unsuc-^^ 
cessful  laiity  into  a  necessary  severity. 

The  ^bmis^veness  of  the  commons  towards  the 
<:rown  did  not  prevent  them  in  this  session  from 
-snaintaiing  their  dignity  against  the  house  of  lords,  in 
declining  a  omference  wnich  they  thought  was  im-< 
-properly  demanded  of  them.  They  acloxowledged, 
however,  with  all  humbleness  (such  is  their  ex-* 
pression)  the  superiority  of  lords ;  they  only  re- 
fused to  give  them  any  reason  for  their  proceed-' 
ings,  and  asserted,  that  where  they  altered  a  bill 
sent  them  by  the  xx^pper  house,  it  belonged  to  them 
to  desire  a  conference,  not  to  the  peers  to  require 
it. 

The  commons  granted  an  aid  of  one  subsidy  and 
two  fifteenths.'  Miidmay,  in  order  to  satisfy  them 
respecting  the  n^essity  c^  this  grant^^  entered  into 

VOL.  II»  X 
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a  detsiirof  thd  qttsenV  post  expences  in  suppbrting 
the  gcw^rnmdnt)  and  o£  the  increasing  charges  of 
the  crown  frorn  the  daily  increase  of  the  price  of 
all  coinmodities.  He  did  not  £iil,  however,  to  ad- 
monish them  that  thsy  were  to  .regard  this  detail 
as  the  pure  effect  of  the  que^n^s.condescemion,  9^ 
"she  was  not  bound  to  -give  them  any  account  how 
5he  employied  her  treasure. 

About  L577,  pocket  vi'atdies  were  first  brought 
sinto  England  from  Gernniny. 
'  fi  In  the  year  157H,  fifteen  ships  were  eniployed.ia 
^the  Newfoundland  fishery. 

'  '  The  Turkey  company  was  first  established  in  the 
y«ar.l5T0; 

i  In  the  .sarnve  year  a  prodannation  was  issiiedipiKV 
iibiting  the  enlarging  of'  the  city. of  London^  by 
any  building  at  less  tlian  thrcd  miles  distance^'  and 
.ordering  that  no  more  than  one  fwiily  should  dv^ell 
in  ahouse,    '      . 

(.  An  accident  brought  forward .  about  ithis.  tijenc 
-daat .  inagnaaimitv  which  too  often,  slept  in ,  the 
bosom  of  Elizabeths  She  .was  iii  ^  barge  oa  .the 
Thames,  when  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  >shoife,  and 
^he  ball  entered  a  rower's  arm.  The  ii^aii  wbp  iiad 
ffired  was  seized,  convicted  of  treason,  and:  bricHight 
tto  the  gallows  y  but  as  he.  persisted .  to  the.  .last  knfh 
ment  in  his  innocence,  the  queen  orderedr  hxsa.  to 
be  set  free,  on  this  glorious  and  memorable  n\<^ 
-tivei  "  that  she  would  credit  nothing  against  bee 
'*'-  subjects  which  might  not  be  believed  against  her 
-**  own  childreA." 

.-  Elizabeth. had  loog  aaaused  the  court  of.Fraftcfe 
by  carrying  on  the  treaty  'oi  lier,  m^rri^e  vifith  the 
jiuke  of  Alen^on.  But  whetjier  atjhe  age  of  forty^- 
five  she  really  intended  to  marry  a  prince  of  twenty ; 
Vhaher'the  pleasure  of  b^ing'j^^tter^  and  courted, 
.made  her  listen  to  the  axlor^sses  q£  sp  y^^Qg  a 
Joveri  whether  political  cocjuetry  ^d  f^m^i^t^ 
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nof  iater^st  predqmmated  in  this  as  ia  m^ny 
^nsactions  of  her  reign j  are,  in  history,  ai? 
ol%rae;  hitherto  unresolved*  -. 

^"^    ^^  '^  Amu  1580. 


t>< 


:^^^^\  %^  \  a  bold  seaman,  who  had  acquired 

^  ^  "^  ^   ^  '"^y  his  depredations  in  the  isthmus 

5^"^^^^  '  there  got  a  sight  of  tlie  pacific 

>  ^-^^^t^  ^€W  adventure  through  those 

"^  ^  ^^\-^  '^  ^^"^^  ^^  '^  ^^  EufopeaD 

2^-*    ^%\^  %  robation  of  \he  queen,  he 

V%^e^  \^^^*^  '577,  with  four  ships  and 

^^•^  <^^.^v^'^%>    -^  ich  were  one. hundred 

^  %-^  \^  %%.%  ''^    "^  ^^  passed  into  the 

'^^^"^  ^^  ^"^^  '^  ^gellan,  attacked  the 

^^  ^^"^^  lerica,  took  an  im- 

^^  <L^  to  return  with  it  by 

'^  ^  -^sage  by  the  north  of  Cali- 

^^  -6  "^  ^^*^  enterprize,  he  set  sail 

-  indies,  and  returned  safely  this  year 
v.ape  of  Good  Hope.  Elizabeth  admiring 
^  intrepidity,  rewarded  it  by  conferring  on  him 
the  honours  of  knighthood,  and  accepted  of  a 
banquet  from  him  at  Deptford,  on  board  the  ship 
which  had  atchieved  this  celebrated  voyage.  On 
Philip's  complaints  agaiijst  Drake's  piracies,  Eliza- 
beth caused  a  part  of  the  booty  to  be  restored  to 
the  Spanish  merchants  whom  Drake  had  spoiled ; 
but  when  she  hc;ard  that  Philip  had  seized  the 
money  from  them,  and  employed  a  part  of  it 
against  herself,  in  paying  the  prince  of  Parma's 
tropps,  who  had  joined  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  she 
determined  to. make  no  further  restitutions. 

The  ejirl  of  Leicester,  the  queen's  favourite,liaving 
privately  married  the  earl  of  Essex's  widow,EUzabeth 
was  so  provoked  at  it,  that  she  threatened  to  send 
him  to  the  Tower* 
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Philip,  in  order  to  retaliate  the  assistance  wUdl 
Ulizabeth  gave  to  his  rebeQious  subjects  in  the  Low 
Countries,  had  sent  under  the  name  of  the  pqpe 
a  body  of  seven  hundred  Spaniards  and  Italians  into 
Ireland,  where  the  inhabitants,  discontented  with 
the  English  government,  were  now  more  alienated 
than  ever  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the 
catholic  religion,  and  were  ready  to  join  every  in- 
vader.  But  the  Spanish  general,  aifter  a  cowardly 
resistance,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Lord  Gray; 
the  English  general,  finding  himself  incumbered 
with  so  many  prisoners,  put  all  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians  to  the  sword  without  mercy,  and  hanged 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  Irish. 

About  this  time,  the  use  of  coaches  was  intro* 
duced  by  the  earl  of  Arundel.  Before  that  time, 
the  queen,  on  public  occasions,  rode  behind  her 
chamberlain. 

Ann.  1581,  1582. 

Tlie  queen  was  in  such  want  of  money  that  she 
was  obliged  to  assemble  a  parliament,  a  measure, 
which,  as  she  herself  openly  declared,  she  never 
employed  except  when  constrained  by  the  necessity 
of  her  affairs.  The  parliament,  besides  granting 
her  one  subsidy  (one  tenth)  and  two  fifteenths, 
enacted  some  statutes  for  the  security  of  her  go- 
vernment, cliiefly  against  the  attempts  of  the  catho- 
lics. Whoever  in  any  way  reconciled  any  one  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  or  was  himself  reconciled, 
was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason  ;  to  say  mass, 
was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  a  year's  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  marks ;  the  being 
present  was  punishable  by  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  one  hundred  marks ;  a  fine  of  twenty 
pounds  a  month  was  imposed  on  every  one  who 
continued  during  that  time  absent  from  church. 
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To  utter  danderous  qr  seditious  words  against  the 
queen,  was  punishable,  for  the  first  offence,  with 
.the  pillory  and  loss  of  ears  j  the  secpnd  oflPence  was 
declared  felony  j  the  writing  or  printing  of  such 
.words  was  felony  even  oji  the  first  offence. 

In  that  same  session,  the  commons  having  un- 
warily assented  to  a  motion  for  appointing  a  gene- 
ral fast  and  prayers,  they  were  severely  repri- 
.manded  by  a  message  from  the  queen  for  this  pre- 
sumption, as  encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative 
and  supremacy,  and  they  were  obUgea  to  submit 
md  2sk  forgiveness. 

The  duke  of  Alen9Dn,  now  created  duke  of  An- 
jou,  by  his  brother's  accession  to  the  throne,  in 
order  to  forward  the  negociation  of  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  besides  employing  Henry's,  ambas- 
sador, sent  over  an  agent  of  his  own,  an  artful 
man,  of  agreeable  manners,  who  soon  remarking 
the  queen's  humour,  found  means  to  please  and 
interest  her  "by  his  accounts  of  the  tender  attach- 
ment borne  her  by  his  master.  She  was  so  much 
eicDertained  by  his  conversation,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced every  moment  all  the  topics  of  passion  and 
of  gallantry,  that,  amidst  the  greatest  hurry  of 
business  her  most  confidential  ^ninisters  had  not 
sudi  ready  access  to  her,  as  had  the  duke's  agent. 
Hm  prince,  encouraged  by  the  accounts  sent  him 
-of  the  queen's  prepossession  in  his  favour,  paid  her 
secredy  a  visit  at  Greenwich,  and  lost  iio  groimd 
by  being  personally  known.  He  departed  after 
some  conferences  with  her;  and  she  commanded 
her  ministers  to  concert  with  the  French  ambassa- 
dors the  terms  of  the  intended  contract  of  mar- 
riage. The  artides  were  soon  settled;  it  was 
agreed  that  the  marriage  should  be  celebrated  with- 
in six  weeks  after  the  ratification  of  the  contract ; 
that  the  duke  and  his  retinue  should  have  th^  free 
ea^rdse  of  their  religion;  that  after  the  marriage 
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he  should  bear  the  title  of  king,  but  the  adhiitiis* 
f^tion  remain  solely  in  the  queen  ;  that  their 
children,  male  or  female,  should  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  that  if  there  be  two  males, 
the  elder,  in  case  of  Henry's  death  without  issued, 
'should  be  king  of  France,  the  younger  of  Eng- 
land; that  if  there  be  but  cfne  male,  and  he  suc- 
*  ceed  to  the  crown  of  France,  he  should  be  obliged 
to  reside  eight  months  in  England  every  two  years  j 
that  the  laws  and  customs  of  England  should  be 
preserved  inviolate ;-  and  that  no  foreigner  should 
be  promoted  by  the  duke  to  any  office  in  England* 

The  queen  also,  as  a  proof  of  her  sriH  prevailing 
uncertainty,  added  a  clause,  that  she  wis  not  bound 
to  complete  the  marriage,  till  farther  articie^,  which 
.were  not  specified,  should  be  agreed  on  between 
the  parties,  and  till  the  king  of  France  be  certified 
of  this  aijreement.  .:  ... 

Soon  after  the.  queen  sent  an  ambassador  to 
France,  in  order  to  form  closer  connexions  with 
Henry,  and  enter  into  a  league  c^ensive  and  de- 
fensive against  Spain.  Henry*s  answer  was,  diat 
•he  had  no  objection  to  a  league  defensive,  but  that 
a  league  offensive  had  never  been  mentioned  to 
him.  Elizabeth  insisting  on  both,  Henry,  with 
reluctance,  submitted  to  hold  conferences  on  that 
subject,  but  her  ambassador  had  no  sooner  began 
to  settle  the  terms  of  alliance,  than  the  queen,  fore- 
seeing hostility  with  Spain  to  be  the  result  of  this 
confederacy,  declared,  that '  sl\e  would  prefer  the 
marriage  with  the  war  before  the  war  witboat  the 
marriage.  The  French  Court,  pleased  with*  this 
change  of  resolution,  broke  off  the  conferences 
concerning  the  league,  and  opened  a  negociation 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  iparriage.  But  scarcely 
were  the  conferences  on  this  matter  resumed, 
when  the  queen  again  declared  for  the  kigue  in 
preference  to  the  maiTiiige,  and  ordered  her  am* 
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bassadorto  renew  the  conference^  fbi"- that -pUfpbse. 
Before  he  had  leisure'  to  bring  this'pdtnt,,  he ' vsras  • 
interrupted  by  a.neW  change  of ' resolution  f  9he> 
seemed  at  a  loss  to  determine  wMat  she  would  or- 
would  not  do,  and'  her  t^isest  itifmst^f&"i«  amaze^i 
ment  w^re  no  le&s  perplexed  in  "tbefc /[Conjectures'^ 
where-thiscontest>  between  love  a«d  :reason,  in-* 
dinafioti  land  capricerwobtd.at  last-  terSHainate,  '        s 
Daring  these  he^it^ians,  th^  duke^qf  Anjoa^wasi 
obliged  to  go  to  Ka8itite/s«^for  the  Dp>ening  of  the' 
campaign,  and  he  ekpedted  s^e  fno^ey  from  £&-' 
zabetb,  which  might  ienable  Himto:payth^  expenoesJ 
ef  the  expedition  j  atid  the  ^ueen  herseV, .  thought 
her  frugality  -mad^  her-l^tig  reiuctant^^  wa&at.  last^ 
senfiiWe  of  the  necessity  ot   this  supply/iand  seHt» 
him  a  present  of  thfdehundrM  thoussind'  crowns.* 
He  was  succe^sfutln  i^i^ing  the:  siege^.of  Cambray ; 
and  being  chosen  by  ^e'-gtais^s  ^overiuor  of .  the* 
Nethedands,  he  put  hkarmy'intiD  winter  quarters, 
and  came  over  to  England,  in  order  to  prosecutot 
his  sbit4sdl;h  thelqueenj;  'f^e  reception  which  he  niet 
with  made  him  t  ei:p£ct  that  ElizabetU  had  sbr^ 
mounted > all  scrufdes^-and Was  finally  to  xonchidfe 
her :  marriage.     In  thef  chidst  of  the  pomp  whicb 
attended  the  anniversary,  of  her  coronation,'  she 
was  seen  after  a  lopg.  arid  intimate  cpnveEsatioir 
with  him,  to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  finder*,  and 
put  jt  on:his,.;  from  whiohl^  all  the  spectators,  con- 
cluded that  by  this  she  liad  given,  hi^l'a  promise 
of  "raarriJige,  and  waseven^  desirous  t)f-l  signifying 
hervintehtions  to  tall.'her'coaart. .  "^fhie.  FlemingSvwhd 
regarded  the  queea^as^  a<kind  df  tiutdbir  divinity  to 
tbem,  .being  iiionoed'of  >thisJ  grteatiEvent, , testified 
their  joy  at  Antwerp  by  bouT^^e^iind  by  the.dis^ 
charge  of  their  great  ordnance.     A  Puritan,  who 
had  written  a  pamjJilet;  aghast  the  queen's  mar- 
riage,  was   apprehended   and  ^  prosecuted   by  her 
i(mler»«  and  was  xomde^emd.  to  'loiev his  right'  hind 
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as  a  ttbeUen  But  notwithstanding  this  public  show 
of  attachmMt  and  steadiness,  £lizabeth*s  irresolu- 
tion  was  hx  from  being  entirely  over,  and  waa 
^  ddHy  increased  by  the  remonstrances  of  all  the 
persons  whom  she  favoured  with  her  confidence, 
and  who  represented  to  her  that  the  security  of  her 
government  depended  chiefly  on  the  affections  Of 
her  protestant  subjects,  whom  she  could  not  Inore 
efiectually  disgust  than  by  marrying  a  prince  who 
was  son  to  the  perfidious  Catherine,  brother  to  the 
sanguinary  Charles  IX.  and  who  had  himself  im* 
brued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  defencek^  pro* 
testants;  that  the  catholics  were  her  mortal  ene* 
mies,  and  believed  either  that  she  had  usurped  the 
crown,  or  was  now  lawfully  deposed  by  the  pope's 
bull  of  excommunication  ;  that  nothing  had ;  ever 
80  much  elevated  their  hopes,  as  the  {Mrospect  of 
her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  whoin  they 
akeady  considered  as. a  head  to  conduct  tbar  dan* 
gerous  enterprises.  ' 

These  reflexions  kept  the  queen  in  great  aazietyt 
and  made  her  pass  many  Aeeipleas  nights.  At  last 
die  sent  for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  had  a  long 
conference  with  him  in  private,  where  she  was  sup* 
posed  to  have  made  him  apologies  for  breaking  her 
former  en^gements.  He  expressed  great  disgust 
on  his  leaving  her ;.  he  dashed  on  the  floor  the  ring 
^he  had  given  him,  and  loudly  cursing  the  caprke 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  mutability  of  women  and  of 
islanders,  he  took  his  way  soon  afterwards  to  the 
Netherlands^  lost  the  confidence  a£  the  states  by  a 
violent  attempt  on  their  liberties^  was  expelled,  that 
Country,  retired  into  France,  where  hedi^  in  )5S4| 
at  thirty  years  of  age, 

« 

While  negooatioos^  conferences^  md  dettben* 
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tions  respecting  Elizabeth's  marmge,  engrossed 
both  her  mind  and  the  attention  of  the  English 
natign,  a  remarkable  revolution  had  taken  place  ki 
Scotland* 

That  pusiUaniingus  and  absurdly  warm  -  attach* 
B!^nt  which  bound  James  of  Scodand  during  hs^ 
whole  life  to  a  succession  of  favourites,  had  already 
begun  when  his  tender  age  and  his  situation  ren- 
dered it  more  natural  and  excosable.  Two  young 
men  of  the  names  of  Stuart,  at  once  gained  his 
afiections,  and  guided  nis  steps.  One,  w^o  was  bis 
Uiear  relation,  being  nephew  to  the  late  regent? 
Lennox,  was  of  a  virtuous,  mild,  and  amiable 
character.  Jle  was  made  in  a  short  space  of  time 
duke  of  Lennox,  first  k>rd  of  'the  bed  chamber, 
and  governor  of  Dunbarton-castle ;  many  other 
places  were  bestowed  upon  him,  nor  did  these  re« 
peated  favours  excite  any  complaint.  Captain  Stuart, 
who  shared  with  him  the  young  prince's  fondness, 
was  of  a  character  totally  different ;  he  was  rash, 
^unbitious,  avaricious,  despised  all  principles  of  re« 
ligion,  mor^ty,  or  honour,  and  united  all  the 
vices  which  could  render  a  favourite  odious  to  a 
iiation. 

Notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  their  charac- 
ter and  incfinations,  both  these  favourites  joined 
in  the  design  of  ruining  the  regent  Morton.  The 
violent  captain  Stuart,  at  once  accused  him  of  king 
Henry's  murder.  He  was  arrested  in  council,  com- 
mitted to  prison,  brou^  to  trial,  and  condemned 
to  sufier  as  a  traitor.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
been  privy  to  die  tdot  &rmed  against  the  life  of  the 
king,  but  he  denied  that  h&  himself  had  ever  ex- 
pressed any  ap^obuaon  of  the  crime.  Elisabeth 
endeavoured  to  support  kim  as  one  of  her  most 
-zealous  partizans  and  faithful  dependents  ;  she  sent 
^  ambassador  to  iatercede  in  his  favour ;  she  even 
inrderisd  forces  tx>  be  aseti^d'M  oa  tije  bordeiy  of 
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England,  but  this  measure  served  only  to  hasten  the* 
executionof  his  sentence.  Soon  after  this^  event,  the 
two  Stuarts,  who  were  united  by  their  mutual  dread 
of  Morton,  began  to  disagree,  and  gradually  came  to 
an  open  rupture.  Many  other  circumstances  at 
this  crisis,  conspiring  to  rai5&  disoHitent  among  the^ 
most  powerful  barons*  around  the  throne,  they  en- 
tered into  a  plot;  the  aim  of  which  -was  to  hold' 
James  in  captivity,  and  to  overthrow  the  authority 
of  the  two  £Lvourttqs)  the  whole  was  easily  ac- 
compUshed  at  Ruthven-castle,  where  the  unsuspi« 
cious  prince  fell  unawares  into  the  snare  prepared 
for  him.  -    :      . 

The  trade  to  Turkey  commence^  about  this 
year,  but  was  immediately  confined  to '  a  company 
by  the  queen. 

The  unfortunate  Mary,  whose  health  was  very 
piuch  impaired  by  the  length  and  hardships  of  her 
confinement,  was  driven  to  despair  when  she  heard 
of  her  son's  captivity.  In  this  distress,  she  ad- 
dressed a  most  spirited  and  pathetic  letter  to  Eliza-* 
be^,  in  which  she  asserted  her  own  innocence, 
and  set  forth  all  her  grievances  by  arguments  and 
facts  equally  unanswerable  and  undeniable.  "  Could 
.sheever  be  induced,  said  s&e,  td  rdescbnd  from 
tjxat  roy^l  dignity  iu  which' Providence  had  placed 
her,  or  depart  from  her  appeal  to  Heaven,  there 
wsis  only  >  que  i^otherjtribunal  to:  which  ^he  would 
appeal  frpip  all  her  .enemies ;  to  thie  justice  and 
^^  humanity  of  Elizabeth's  own.  breast,  and  tk>.tha.t 
^  lenity  which,  uwnfluenced  by  i2taHgn<mt  counsel, 
she  would  naturally,  .fae^iaduced  tx>  •  execoise  to« 
'.wards  her,  and  thayttf  slielfiitally  entreated,  her  to 
resume  her  natural  dJspQHjdonv  ^nd  to. reflect  on 
tlie  support  as  well  as  ootafbrt,  'which  she  .might 
*V receive^ froiq  hereon  and. herself^  if,  joining  the 
".  obligations  of  |^atiwd**tO:  tl^  ties, -of  bloodi  she 
V"  r^ed  the^pfroiQ.tti^ir  pre^^t'jp^W^oly.^tu^r 
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<*  tion,  and.  restored  them  to  that  liberty  and  au- 
"  thority  to  which  they  were  entitled."  But  this 
letter  neither  procured  any  mitigation  of  the  rigour 
of  her  own. confinement,. nor  any  interposition  in 
favour  of  her  son. 

Meanwhile  James,  though  he  dissembled  with 
great  art,  became  every  day  more  uneasy  under  his 
confinement,  from  which  at  last  he  was  rescued  by 
a  contrivance  of  colonel  Stuart,  who  commanded 
the  castle' of  St.  Andrews,  where  Jaihes  had  been 
permitted  to  go  under  pretence  of  paying  a  visit  to 
the.  earl  of  Marchi  his  grand  uncle.  No  sooner 
lisid  the  prince  entered  the  castle  with  some  of*  fais 
attendants,  than  colonel  Stuart  commanded  the 
gates  to.be  shut,  and  excluded  all  the  rest  of' his 
train.  James  summoned  his  friends  and  partusans 
to  attend  him,  and.  they  came  in  such  numbers  that 
the  opposite  party  found  themselves  Unable  to  re« 
sist  such  a.  powerful  combination.  Elizabeth  sent 
Walsingham  as  her  ambassador  to  him.  In  empiay^ 
ing  a  ipan  x)f '  so  much  penetration  aiid  experience 
in  an  errand  where  so  little  business  was  ta  be 
transacted,,  the  chief  object  of  the  queen  was. to 
learn  from.  him.  the  real  character  of  James.  This 
young  prince's  education  had  been  carefully 'jSt^ 
tended  to.  A  very  retentive-  memory  faa^piiy 
united  to  an  agreeable  fluency  in  conversation, 
enabled  him  to  show  to  advantage  the .  extet^sive 
information  he.  had  received  from  his  mstmctorsl 
These  accomplishipents,  which  never  fail  to  *  pre- 
possess in  favour  of  a  young,  prince  who  i&  eiK> 
dowed  with  them,  impressed  Walsinghans  with  a 
high  opinion  of  his  talents,  which  he  i^ould.ha'i^e 
merited  had  they  been  accompanied  ^ith  that  d» 
cernment  and  energy  which. his  situation  requiced^; 
but  his  deficiency  on  that  respect  could  be  perceive 
ed  only  in  transacting  real  business,  and  Walsing- 
l^am  l)ad  none  of  th^  ]dnd  to  treat  witU  him  at  that 
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time;  therefore^  the  account  wluch  Ue  gave  hxs 
mistress  of  the  young  king's  character  and  capadty, 
induced  her  to  treat  James  thenceforth  with  some 
mc»re  regard  than  she  had  hitherto  been  inclined  to 
pay  him. 

Ann.  1584. 

New  conspiracies  against  the  queen  are  di&* 
covered  by  die  vsgibnce  of  Burleigh  and  Walsing- 
ham.  Henry  Piercy,  brother  to  the  ear!  of  Nor- 
thnoE^dand,  beheaded  some  years  before,  isllls 
under  suspicion ;  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel, 
eon  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk,  is  by 
order  of  council  confined  to  his  own  house.  Frauds 
ThfdgBtorton,  a  private  gentleman,  is  committed 
to  custody  on  account  of  a  letter  hef  bad  written  to 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and  which  was  intercepted. 
Lord  Paget,  and  Charles  Arundel,  who  had  been 
engaged  with  him  in  treasonable  designs,  fly  to  the 
CDSkUnent.  Throgmoiton  confesses  that  a  jdan  for 
an  invasion  amd  insurrection  had  been  hid.  He  is 
found  guilty  and  executed.  Mendoza,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  who  had  promoted  the  conspiracy,  is 
ctdeatd  to  depart  the'  kingdom.  Elizabeth  sends 
an  ambassador  to  Spain  to  excuse  his  dismission, 
and  desire  the  king  to  send  another  ambassador  ia 
his  piaoe  ;  .but  Philip  haughtily  refuses  to  admit  to 
his  pr^ence  the  bearer  of  such  a.  message. 

In  the  mean  time  Creighton,  a  Scottish  Jesuit, 
coming  over  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  seized, 
tore  some  papers  and  threw  them  into  the  sea ;  but 
liie  wind  blowing  them  bad^  upon  the  ship,  they 
wa-e  pieced  together  and  discovered  dangerous 
3ecnta.  As  Mary's  name  was  employed  in  all  these 
conspiracies,  many  of  them  were  imputed  to  her 
•intrigues,  and  the  council  always  alarmed  and  alarm- 
ing Elisabeth  oa  the  restless  aaivity  of  the  Scot- 
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iisb  qtieai)  and  the  dangers  of  her  cl»ais,  sug- 
gested as  a  necessary  precaution,  her  being  re* 
moved  from  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, who,  though  vigilant  and  faithful,  was  too 
indulgent  to  his  prisoner^  particularly  with  regard 
to  air  and  exerdse :  and  she  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  sir  Amias  Paulet  and  sdr  Drue  Drury ; 
men  of  honour,  but  inflexible  in  their  attention 
and  strictness.  An  association  was  also  set 
on  footy  the  subscribers  of  which  bound. them- 
selves by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  to  defend 
the  queen^  to  revenge  her  death  or  any  injury 
committed  against  her,  and  to  exclude  from 
the  throne  aU  claimants,  what  title  soever  they 
'might  possess,  by  whose  suggesticm^  or  for  whose 
behoof  any  violence  should  be  offered  to  her  ma- 
jesty^ As  Elizabeth  was  generdly  beloved,  except 
by  the  most  zealous  catholics,  men  of  all  ranks^ 
flocked  to  the  subscription.  The  queen  of  Scots, 
s^inst  whonl  this  artful  measure  was  evidently 
levelled,  endeavoured  to  remove  all  suspicion  from 
herself  by  offers  of  more  entire  resignation  to  the 
will  of  Elizabeth  in  every  point  which  had  been 
the  occasion  of  their  long  enmity  than  all  her  suf- 
ferings hitherto  had  been  able  to  extort.  She  aho 
desired  to  subscribe  to  the  association^ 

A  parliament  is  summoned,  and  confirm  the  asso- 
ciation with  an  additional  clause,  empowering  the 
queen  to  name  commissioners  for  the  trial  Of  any 
pretender  to  the  crown,  who  should  attempt  or 
imagine  any  invasion,  insurrection,  or  assassination 
against  her:  upon  condemnation  pronounced  by 
these  commissioners,  the  guilty  person  was  excluded 
from  all  claim  to  the  succession,  and  was  farther 
punishable  as  her  majesty  should  direct :  and  for 
greater  security^  a  council  of  regency,  in  case  of 
•the  queen's  violent  death,  was  appointed  to  govern 
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the  kingdom,  to  settle  the  successloni  and  to  take 
vengeance  for  that  act  of  treason. 

A  new  law  was  enacted  against  Jesuits  and  catho*> 
lie  priests,  ordaining,  that  they  should .  depart  the 
Jdngdom  within  forty  days,  tint  those  who  should 
remain  beyond  that  time,  or  should  afterwards  re- ' 
turn,  should  be  guilty  of  treason ;  that  those  who 
Jbarboured  or  relieved  them,  should  be  guilty  of 
felony ;  that  those  who  were  educated  in  seminaries,  • 
if  they  returned  not  in  six  months  after  notice 
given,  add  submitted  not  themselves  to  the  queen, 
before  a  bishop,. or  two  justices,  should  be  guUty  of 
.treason ;  and  that  if  ^y,  so  submitting  themselves^ 
should,  within  ten  years,  approach  tne  court,  or 
come  within  ten  miles  of  it,  their  submission  should 
be  void*  By  the  same  law,  the  exercise  of  the 
catholic  religion,  which,  though  formerly  prohi- 
bited under  lighter  penalties,  was  in; many,  instances 
.connived.at,  was  totally  suppressed.  . 

As  the  commons  in  th^ir  petition  to  the  prelates 
jiad  4gain  ventured  to  touch,  though  very  sub- 
missively, on  the  ecclesiastical  grievances,  the  queen, 
in  her  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  end  of  the 
sessicm,  did  npt  fail  taking  notice  of  thdtr  presump- 
tion ;  and.  after  thanking  them  for  their  attachment 
to  her,  and  makmg  professions  of  aflFection  to  her 
subjects;,  :sh$  told.ther^,  that  "  whoever  found  fault 
.*^  ,with  the  churcji,  threw  a  slander  upon  her,  since 
^'  she  was  appomiod  by  God  suprcane  ruler  over 
:*S  it,  ai^d  no  heresies  or  schisms  couU  prevail  in 
ii^  the  kingdom  but  by  her  permission  and  negli- 
*f  I  gence ;  that  as  she  could  discern  the  presumption 
.*^  •  of  many  in  curiously  canvassing  the  scriptures, 
^^'  'and  starting  iBxiOYatigns,-  she.  wpuld  no  longer 
"  endure  th^. licentiousness ;  but  meant  to  guide 
her  people  by  God's  rule  in  :tlu2  just  mean  be- 
tween the  corruptions  of  Rome  and  the.  erroiis 


^*  of  moderirsectaries^  ivfao,  undfer .Colour  o^prcocft- 
*^  ing  the  word  of  God,  presmned  to  essecdse  their 
^-  private  Judgment,  .and  to  censure  the  actions  of 
,*'  the  prince;"  Elizabeth,  sobn.after  established  aA 
jecclesbstiol  or  high  bonnnissioii,  JMrhich  she  iriv^ested 
vdth  a  discr^onary  authority  more  arbitrary  and 
utiUmited  than  any^  these  fonner.  courts  ever  had. 
jIt  consisted  of .  forty-four  coixnnissibner s,  twelve  of 
whom  were  ecdesiasrics,  its  jurisdiction  .extended 
/Over  the  whole  Idngdom  aini  .over  all  oardera  of 
jfien.  These  commissioners  wqre  empowered  io 
ireform.ati  errors j  hereaies,. schisms;,  to  regulate  all 
opinions,  and  punish  all  delinquents  in  rehgioiis 
■inattie^s.  They  were  directed,  to  make  enquiry  not 
only  byrthe  legaVforms.  of,  juries* and. witnesses,  but 
by  all  other  means,  and  even  by  the  rack, ;  by  tor- 
jture,  inquisition,  and  by  imprisomoaent. 

i 
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Elizabeth's  alarms  were  daily  increased  by  the 
indiscreet  zeal  of  the  English. exiles,  Not:  satisfied 
with  incesswit  outcries  ftgain^t  her  severity  towards 
jthe,Scatti8h  queen,  and. her  cruel,  persecution  of  her 
catholic  subjects,  they  now  began  to  disperse  books 
and  writings,  in  which .  .they ,  endeavoured  to  per- 
-suade  their  adherents  thatitrwould  be  a  ixieritorious 
action, to  take  away  her  life.  :They  openly  exhorted 
the  maids  of  honour  to  treaitiher.  Sfcs  Jaidith.did 
Holophernes,  and  by  such  an  illustrious  deed,  to 
render  their  own  namcj^  hoopurable  and  sacred  in 
the  church  throughout  all  future  ages. 

Th^e  inflafnn\ator.y:publi'QationSidid  ndt  a  little 
contribute,  in  exciting  against  jh^quoen  a  n^w  coa- 
spir^y.more  rt>al  ai\d.  mox^^^^il^^m  tl^ari  4bftfi^ 
against  which  tl\e  n^ostijrigorqu^  raeisure^  .b^  i>ep« 
-employ edrf     WilU^^m  Parry^  a  .4(;^or^7j^vv's,,anfl 

.a  member  of  the  .houi^e.  <;J  .e^JBonaotey  hftdTikt^ly 
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been  reCQDoled  to  the  church  of  Rome^  and  fraught 
vith  the  zeal  of  a  sew  conyert,  he  oflfered  to  de- 
iDomtrate  the  sincerity  of  his  attachsnmt  to  the  re^ 
ligkm  fay  killing  £liaabeth«  Cardinal  AUen,  had 
puUbhed  a  book  to  prove  that  the  murder  of  an 
excommunicated  prince  vsis  not  only  lawful,  but  a . 
•jneritorious  action^  The  pope's  nuncio  at  Venice, 
the  Jesnits  both  there  and  at  Paris,  the  English 
exiles,  all  approved  of  the  design.  It  was  even' 
staled  in  his  trial,  that  the  pope  himself  exhorted 
him  to  persevere,  and  grant^  him  for  his  en- 
couragement a  jdraary  indulgence  and  remisrion  of 
his  sins.  Cardmal  di  ComOj-yinccu  to  him  a  letter 
to  the  same  purpose.  But  though  he  dften  got 
access  to  the  queen,  fear,  or  some  remaining  sense 
of  duty,  restrained  lum  from  perpetrating  the 
crime.  His  intention  was  at  last  discovert  by 
Nevil,  the  only  person  in  England  to  whom  he  had 
communicated  it ;  and  he  himself  having  confessed 
his  guilt,  suffered  the  punishment  which  it  deserv- 
ed   (State  Trials^  vol  1.  p.  IDS.) 

Somerville,  a  gentleman  of  the  county  of  War- 
wick, had  heard  so  much  of  the  merit  attending  the 
assasunation  of  heretics  and  persecutors,  that  he 
came  to  London  with  a  view  of  murdering  the 
queen ;  but  as  be  was  somewhat  disordered  in  his 
understanding,  he  betrayed  his  design  by  sotne  ex- 
travagances, and  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
perished  by  a  volunt^  death. 

Ann.  1586. 

-'  ♦ 

Elizabeth  finding  that  an  open  breach  with  the 
king  of  Spain  was  unavoidaUe,  resolves  to  attack 
Amerioi,  the  chief  source  of  Philip^s  power  as  well 
as  the  most  defenceless  part  di  his  dominions.  A 
fleet  of  twenty  sail  is  equipped ;  two  thousand  three 
hundred  volunteers,  besides  seamen,  en^ge  on 
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board  of  it :  .sir  Francis  Drake  is  appointed  adnniiral, 
Christopher  Carlisle,  commander  of  the  land  forces. 
They  take  St.  Jago^  hear  Cape  Verde,  by  surprise, 
and  find  in  it  plenty  of  provisions,  but  no  riches. 
They  sail  to  Hispaniola,  and  easily  making  them- 
selves masters  of  St.  Domingo  by  assault,  oblige 
the  inhabitants  to  ransom  their  houses  by  a  sum  of 
money.  Carthagena,  after  some  more  resistance, 
shares  the  same  rate.  They  burn  St.  Anthony  and 
St.  Helena,  two  towns  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 

Drake  returned  with  so  much  riches  as  encourag- 
ed the  volunteers,  and  with  such  accounts  of  the 
Spanish  weakness  in  those  countries  as  served  ex- 
tremely to  inflame  the  spirit  of  the  nation  to  future, 
enterpriz^es.  It  is  thought  that  Drake's  fleet  first 
introduced  the  use  of  tobacco  in  England. 

The  enterprizes  of  Leicester  in  Holland,  where 
he  had  been  sent  at  the  head  of  the  English  auxiliary 
forces,  were  far  from  being  so  successful.  The 
states,  desirous  of  engaging  Elizabeth  still  farther  in. 
their  defence,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  gover- 
nor and  captain-general  of  the  united  provinces, 
appointed  a  guard  to  attend  him,  and  treated  him  in 
some  respects  as  their  sovereign.  But  the  queen 
was  displeased  with  the  artifice  of  the  states  and  the 
ambition  of  Leicester.  She  severely  reprimanded 
both,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  after 
many  humble  submissions,  they  were  able  to  ap- 
pease her.  Leicester, had  neither  courage  nor  capa- 
city equal  to  the  expedition  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. He  gained  at  first  some  advantages  against 
the  Spaniards,  but  those  repeatedly  obtained  against 
him  by  the  duke  of  Parma,  the  Spanish  general, 
soon  obliged  him  to  depart  for  England. 

It  is  found  in  Munclen's  State  Papers,  p.  558; 
that  about  this  time  the  Scottish  queen,  after  having 
lived  a  long  while  in  great  intimacy  with  the 
countess  of  Shrewsbury,  her  keeper,  had  a  jealous 

VOL.  n.  y 
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quarrel  witt  her,  and  out  of  revenge,  wfote  to  EK-. 
zabetti  a  letter,  informing  her  of  att  the  malicious 
scandalous  stories,  which,  she  said,  the  Countess  had 
reported  to  her.  These  pretended  reports  on  Eliza-' 
beth^s  conceitedness,  coquetry,  lewdness,  violence, 
and  brutality,  are  so  vulgar,  to  disgusting,  and  so 
obviously  calumnious,  that  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
a  princess,  whose  understancfing,  discerniheiift,  and 
riefihed  education  were  never  questioned,  and  who 
was  then  in  such  a  situation  as  to  Want  and  wish 
above  all  to  sooth  queen  Elizabeth,  could  write 
to  her  such  an  offensive  and  unpardonable  letten 

Elizabeth^s  usual  jealousies  with  regard  to  her 
heirs,  was  now  levelled  against  the  young  king  of 
Scotland.  As  he  had  attained  the  proper  age  for 
marriage,  she  was  anxious  that,  by  being  strength- 
ened with  children  and  alliances,  ne  shotild  acqidre 
the  greater  interest  and  authority.  She  had  accord- 
ingty  dispatched  to  Scotland,  as  het  ambassador, 
Wotton^  a  man  of  profoimd  dissimulation,  who 
knew  how  to  cover,  under  the  appearance  of  a  care- 
less gai^y,  the  deepest  designs,  and  most  dangerous 
artifices.  She  had  directed  him  to  fortn  a  secret 
Concert  with  some  Scottish  noblemen,  and  to  pro- 
cure their  pron>ise,  that  James,  during  three  yeafs^ 
should  not  on  any  account  be  permitted  to  marry. 
In  order  to  answer  more  effectually  Elizabeth's  pur- 
pose, Wotton,  who  had  completely  succeeded  in 
securing  James's  confidence  ^nd  affecti<dn,  had 
contrived  a  plan  to  seize  the  king  and  carry  him  by 
£brce  into  England ;  but  the  design  being  happily 
(discovered,  Wotton  found  ho  other  mefans  to  escape 
the  punishment  due  to  his  treachery,  than  to  depart 
inunediately  without  taking  leave. 

This  auoadous  attempt  formally  disavowed  by 
Elizabeth,  did  not  prevent  James  offering  to  her  to 
renew  the  negdciation  respecting  a  league  between 
England  and  Scotland,  for  the  protection  of  the 


^o^siamt  reU^ba  slgainst  the  late  combmatis»i  of 
the  catholk  powers  for  its  destruction.  Elizabeth 
Ad  not  suSer  such  a  favourabte  opportunity  to  slip^ 
and  instantly  dispatched  an  an»bassadpr  to  Scotland 
to  coHehide  ia  treaty,  whidi  she  so  nm($h  desired. 
Th6  treaty  was  soon  settled,  and  its  chief  article 
was,,  tliait  the  league  should  be  offensive  and  defenh 
sive  between  both  parties  against  all  Who  should  en- 
deavour to  disturb  the  exercise  of  the  evangelic  reli- 
^0n>  iXk  either  kingdoni* 

Not  lc»ig  after  this,,  the  inconsiderate  afiection  of 
the  EAg^sh  cadiolks.  towapxls  Mary,  and  their  im^- 
{A^cable  res^itment  ag^in&t  Elizabeth,  gave  rise  to  a 
coasphfacy,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  one  queen!, 
{^tatnped  with  an  indeliUe  stain  the  character  of  the 
jQCher,  and  presented  to  Europe  a  spectacle  of  which 
^h^e  had  been  hitherto  no  example  in  the  hktorV 
of  mankifid. 

Three  catholic  priests^  educated  in  the  seminary  of 
S-heima,  persuaded  an  o^cer  in  the  Spanish  army, 
AOted  for  his  furious  seal  and  daring  courage,  thai: 
no  service  eoukl  be  so  acceptable  to  Heaven  as  to 
takeaway  the  life  of  sua-  excommunicated  heretics 
This  officer,  ^hose  i^anoe  was  Savage^  eager  to  ob- 
tain the  crown  oi  martyrdom,  bou!nd  himaelf  by  a 
aolevm  Vow  to  kill  Elizabeth^  BaUard,  another 
priest  of  tbe  same  seftiinary,  ha4  at  that  time  come 
o^er  to*  Paris,  and  solicited  the  Spanish  ambassador 
to  procure  an  invasion  of  England.  But  the  Eng^ 
Hsh  exHes  demonstrated  the  miitlesBnes&  of  such  an 
Sfttempt,  unless  Elizabeth  were  first  cvit  off,  or  the 
knraders  secured  of  a  powerful  support  on  their 
landing.  In  either  of  these  cases,  effectual  aid  was 
'|)iromtsed.  Ballard  was  accordingly  sent  back  to 
England  to  renew  his  intrigues.  He  communicated 
his  designs  to  Babington,  a  gentleman  in  Derby- 
shire, of  a  large  fortune  and  many  amiable  quali« 
ties^  who  a>ncurred  with  the  l^j^sh  exiles  in  con- 
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sidering  Elizabeth's  death  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  any  invasion.  Ballard  imparted  to  him  Savage's 
vow,  who  was  now  in  town  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  the  blow. 

Babington  thought  it  not  prudent  to  rely  on  a 
single  hand  for  such  an  attempt,  and  offered  to 
iind  out  five  gentlemen  whose  honour,  secrecy,  and 
courage  might  be  depended  on,  and  who  should  be 
joined  by  Savage  in  the  enterprize.  Instead  of  fiyej 
he  opened  the  matter  to  eleven  gentlemen  of  good 
families,  united  together  in  the  bonds  of  private 
friendship,  strengthened  by  the  more  powerful  tie  of 
religious  zeal,  the  bustle  of  which  had  Introduced 
him  into  their  society.  After  many  consultations, 
their  plan  of  operations  was  settled,  and  their  dif- 
ferent parts  assigned.  Babington  himself  was  ap* 
pointed  to  rescue  the  queen  of  Scots.  Salisbury, 
with  some  others,  undertook  to  excite  several  coun- 
ties to  take  arms :  the  murder  of  the  queen  fell  to 
Tichbourne  and  Savage,  with  four  associates.  This 
horrible  attempt  appeared  to  them  so  honourable, 
that  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it,  they 
had  a  picture  drawn  containing  the  portraits  of  the 
^ix  assassins,  and  a  motto,  intimating  that  they 
were  jointly  embarked  in  some  hazardous  design. 

While  they  believed  that  their  machinations  were 
carried  on  with;  the  most  impenetrable  secrecy,^ 
Walsingham  was  regularly  informed  of  all  •  their 
steps  by  Polly,  one  of  his  spies  and  of  their  asso* 
dates,  who  had  entered  into  the  conspiracy  with 
the  only  view  of  betraying  them.  Gilbert  Gifibrd,. 
who  had  been  sent  over  to  England  to  quicken  the 
progress  of  the  conspiracy,  had  also  been  gained  by 
WjJsingham,  and  gave  him  intelligence  or  all  theit 
projects.  The  minister  immediately  imparted  these 
discoveries  to  Elizabeth,  who,  without  communicate 
ing  the  matter  to  any  other  of  the  counsellors, 
bought  fit  to  wait  until  the  plot  wa»  ripened  and 
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brought  near  the  point  of  execution.  When  the 
n^ioment  came,  BaJlard,  the  prime  mover  in  the 
whole  conspiracy,  was  arrested,  and  within  a  few 
days,  his  associates,  who  endeavoured  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight,  were  all  committed  to  the  tower, 
except  Windsor,  and  influenced  by  fear  or  by  hope, 
confessed  at  once  all  that  they  knew.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  people,  ^nd  their  impatience  of  re- 
venge, hastened  the  trial  of  the  assassins,  and  all  of 
them  suffered  the  death  of  traitors,  September 
20th.  Thus  far  Elizabeth's  conduct  may  be  pro- 
nounced regular,  prudent,  and  necessitated  by  the 
circumstances. 

The  frantic  zeal  of  a  few  rash  young  men  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  ill  the  wild  and  wicked  de- 
signs which  they  had  formed ;  but  the  ministers 
chose  to  place  the  conspiracy  in  another  light,  and 
qfier   the  execution  qf  all  the  conspiratorSj   they 
wished  to  persuade  the  nation  that  they  should  be 
considered  merely  as  instruments  employed  by  the 
queen  of  Scots.     In  support  of  this  charge,  they 
produced  letters  which  they  ascribed  to  her,  as 
having  come  into  their  hands  by  the  following  mys- 
terious mode  of  conveyance.      Giffbrd  had  beea 
trusted  by  some  of  the  exiles  with  letters  to  Mary, 
but  in  order  to  make  a  trial  of  his  fidelity  and  ad- 
df^s,  they  were  only  blank  papers.     These  being 
safely  delivered,  he  was  afterwards  employed  with- 
out any  further  apprehension.     A  brewer,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chartley,  where  Mary  had  been 
conveyed,  was  bribed,  and  he  engaged  to  deposit 
the  letters  in  a  hole  in  the  waH  of  the  o^stle,  covered 
with  a  loose  stone.    Thence  they  were  taken  by 
the  queen,  and  in  the  same  nianner  her  answers 
r^etupied. .  All  these  were  carried  to  Walsingham,  , 
opened  by  him,  decyphered,  scaled  again  so  dex- 
terously that  the  fraud  could  not  be  perceived^  and 
then  they   were   transmitted  according  to  their 
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directions.    Two  lettters  tx)  Batongtots^  witii  several 

to  the  Spanish  ambassador  Meoidoza,  to  Paget* 
Englefield,  and  the  English  ftigitives,  were  prooured 
by  this  artifice ;  but,  copies  of  them  only  were  and 
could  be  produced,  as  the  originals  were  forwarded 
^s  aforessdd.  It  was  given  out  that  in  tbeae  letters, 
Mary  approved  of  the  conspiracy^  and  even  of  the 
assassination ;  that  she  directed  them  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  circumspection,  and  not  to  tak^ 
arms  until  foreign  auxiliaries  were  r^y  to  jota 
them  ;  that  she  recommended  the  eaxl  of  Arundel, 
his  brothers,  and  the  young  eari  of  Noi^nmber- 
land,  as  proper  persons  to  conduct  the  enterpriBe  } 
that  she  advbed  them,  if  possible,  to  vixate  a^  the 
same  time  some  commotion  in  Ireland ;  and  attovQ 
aH,  besought  them  to  concert  with  care  the  fneans 
of  her  own  escape,  suggesting  to  them  ^^veral  eSff 
pedients  for  that  purpose. 

All  these  circumstanoes  were  opei^ed  ^t  the  tTiii 
of  the  conspirators,  and  while  the  nation  was  under 
the  influence  of  those  terrors  which  the  associadoot 
and  the  subse<juent  act  of  parliament  had  caifiedji 
and  the  late  danger  had  augmented,  they  were  h^ 
li^ved  without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  and  spread  wkh 
general  alarm  the  most  violent  ^md  sangiiinaify 
hatred  against  Mary. 

Meanwhile  the  Scottish  quemi  was  guarded  wkh 
unusual  vigilance,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  conspiracy-  Sir  Thomas  Gorges  was 
at  last  sent  to  acquaint  her  both  of  it  and  of  the 
imputation  with  which  she  was  loaded  as  accessaiy 
to  that  crime.  Her  private  closet  was  broken  open^ 
her  papers  were  seized,  sealed,  and  sent  op  to 
court.  Her  principal  domestics  were  arrested  and 
committed  to  different  keepers.  Mau  ^nd  Gorie, 
her  two  secretaries,  the  one  a  native  of  Franoe,^ 
the  other  of  Scotland,  were  carried  prisona:5  to: 
London.    All  the  money  in  her  qas^>dy,; 
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jkig  to  little  more  than  tvo  thousand  pounds,  w^i 
secured  ;  and  after  leaduig  her  about  for  ^omie 
days,  from  one  gentleman's  house  to  another,  she 
was  conveyed  to  Fotheringay,  a  strong  castle  in 
Northamptonshire. 

The  council  had  now  to  decide  what  should  bit 
Mary's  fate.  Some  of  the  counsellors  thought  it 
'Suf&dent  to  dis^ss  all  her  attendants,  and  to  keep 
her  under  such  dose  x^^traint  as  would  cut  off  dH 
possibility  pf  corresponding  with  the  enemies  of 
the  state.  But  as  neither  the  revenence  of  th^ 
Roman  catholics  for  her  name^  nor  their  compas- 
sion for  her  sufferings  could  be  ieiKtinguished  by^ 
this  measure^  a  public  ^d  legaj  trial  was  considered 
as  the  nK)st  unexceptionable  expedient;  and  as  it 
was  impossible  to  find  in  the  ancient  records,  aiiy 
statute  or  precedent  to  justify  the  trial  of  a  foreigp 
sovereign  who  had  not  entered  the  kingdom  in 
arms,  but  had  fled  thither  for  refuge,  the  proceed-? 
|ng^  against  Mary  were  founded  on  the  act  of  la^ 
paniament.  Elizabeth  accordingly  appointed,  by 
a  commission  under  the  great  sesJ,  torty  persons, 
the  most  illustrious  in  the  kingdom  by  tneir  birtjh 
and  offices,  together  with  £ve  of  the  Judges,  to  dd* 
'Cide  this  gr^sat  cause* 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  Elizabeth  ar* 
jived  at  Fptheringay,  October  11th.  Next  mora- 
jng  they  delivered  a  letter  from  the  queen  to  Mary, 
in  which^  after  the  bitterest  reproaches  and  accu* 
nations,  she  informed  her,  that  a  due  regard  for 
the  happiness  of  the  nation  had,  at  last,  rendered 
It  necessary  to  make  a  public  inquiry  into  her  con- 
duct, and  therefore  required  her,  as  she  had  lived 
•so  long  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  £ng« 
iland,  to  submit  jiow  to  the  trial  which  they  or* 
dained  to  be  taken  of  her  crimes.  Mary,  though 
siurpiised  at  this  message,  was  neither  appalled  by 
the  danger  nor   unmindful  of  her  own   dignity. 
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She  protested  solemnly  that  she  was  innocent  of 
the  crinie  imputed  to  her,  and  had  never  counten- 
anced any  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  queen, 
but  at  the  same  time  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  her  commissioners.  *'  I  came  to 
England,  (said  she,)  an  independent  sovereign, 
to  implore  the  queen's  assistance,  not  to  subject 
*'  myself  to  her  authority.  Nor  is  my  spirit  so 
^  broken  by  past  misfortunes,  or  so  intimidated 
*'  by  present  dangers,  as  to  stoop  to  any  thing 
**  unbecoming  the  majesty  of  a  crowned  head,  or 
**  that  vWU  disgrace  the  ancestors  from  whom  I  am 
"  descended,  and  the  son  to  whom  I  shall  leave 
my  throne..  If  I  must  be  tried,  princes  alone 
can  be  my  peers.  The  queen  of  England's  sub- 
jects, however  noble  their  birth  may  be,  are  of 
"  a  rank  inferior  to  mine.  Ever  since  my  arrival 
**  in  this  kingdom,  I  have  been  confined  as  a 
prisoner.  Its  laws  never  afforded  me  any  pro- 
tection. Let  them  not  now  be  perverted,  in 
"  order  to  take  away  my  life." 

Though  threatened  by  the  commissioners  to  have 
a  sentence  passed  against  her  on  account  of  her 
contumacy  in  reusing  to  plead  ;  she  persisted  for 
two  days  to  decline  their  jurisdiction:  but  she 
yielded  at  last  to  the  arguments  urged  by  Hatton, 
the  vicechamberlain,  who  represented  to  her,  that 
by  avoiding  a  trial  she  injured  her  own  reputation, 
and .  deprived  herself  of  the  only  opportunity  of 
setting  her  innocence  in  a  clear  light;  and  that 
nothing  would  be  more  agreeable  to  them,  or  more 
acceptable  to  the  queen,  than  to  be  convinced  by 
undoubted  evidence  that  she  had  been  unjustly 
loaded  with  foul  aspersions.  Thus  the  unfortunate 
princess,  unassisted  by  any  friend  or  counsellor,  and 
allured  by  the  hope  of  vindicating  her  own  honour, 
was  enticed  into  a  deviation  from  the  only  line  of 
'  conduct  suitable  to  her  dignity. 
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At  her  appearance  before  the  judges  who  received 
her  with  much  ceremony,  she  took  care  to  protest, 
that  by  condescending  to  hear,  and  to  give  an  an- 
swer to  the  accusations  which  should  be  brought 
against  her,  she  neither  acknowledged  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  nor  admitted  ^of  the  validity 
and  j  ustice  of  those  acts  by  which  they  pretended 
to  try  her.  The  chancellor,  by  a  counter-protesta- 
tion, endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the 
"court.  Then  Elizabeth's  attorney  and  solicitor- 
general  opened  the  charges  against  Mary.  Copies 
of  her  letters  were  produced.  Babington's  confessi- 
on, those  of  Ballard,  Savage,  and  the  other  conspi- 
rators, together  with  the  declarations  of  her  two 
secretaries,  were  read^  and  the  whole  ranged  in  the 
most  specious  order  which  the  art  and  eloquence  of 
these  lawyers  could  devise.  Mary  listened  to  their 
harangues  attentively  and  without  emotion.  But 
at  the  mention  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  was 
then  confined  in  the  tower,  she  broke  out  into  this 
aflfectionate  and  generous  exclamation  :  "  Alas !  how 
much  has  the  noble  house  of  Howard  suflfered  for  my 
sake!" 

When  the  queen's  counsel  had  finished,  Mary 
stood  up,  and  with  great  magnanimity^  and 'equal 
presence  of  mind,  began  her  defence.  She  bewailed 
theunhappiriess  of  her  situation  ;  that  after  a  capti- 
*vity  of  nineteen  years,  during  which  she  had  suffered 
treatment  no  less  cruel  than  unmerited,  she  was  at 
last  loaded  with  an  accusation,  which  tended  not 
only  to  rob  her  of  her  right  of  succession,  and  to 
deprive  her  of  life  itself,  but  to  transmit  her  name 
with  infamy  to  future  ages ;  that  without  regarding 
the  sacred  rights  of  sovereignty,  she  was  now  sub- 
jected to  laws  framed  agc:inst  private  persons;  com- 
manded,  though  an  anointed  queen,  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  subjects  j  and  like  common 
criminals,  reduced  tb  see  her  honour  exposed  to 
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the  petulant  tongues  of  lawyers,  capable  of  distorting 
her  words,  and  of  misrepresenting  her  actions  ;  that 
even  in  this  dishonourable  situation,  she  was  denied 
the  privileges  granted  by  law  to  the  vilest  criminals, 
and  obliged  to  undertake  her  own  defence,  without 
the  presence  of  any  friend  with  whom  to  advise, 
without  the  aid  of  counsel,  and  without  the  use  of 
lier  own  papers. 

She  then  proceeded  to  the  particular  articles  in  the 
accusation.  She  absolutely  denied  any  correspond-* 
ence  with  Babington  or  Ballard ;  .maintained  that 
the  pretended  copies  of  her  pretended  letters  should 
not  be  produced  against  her,  as  nothing  less  than 
her  hand-writing  or  subscription  was  sufficient  to 
convict  her  of  such  an  odious  crime.  Besides,  no 
proof  could  be  brought  that  these  letters  were 
delivered  into  her  hands,  or  that  any  answer  was 
returned  by  her  direction.  The  confessions  of 
wretches  condemned  and  executed  were  of  no 
weight  i  fear  or  hope  might  extort  from  them  many 
impostures;  nor  ought  the  honour  of  a  queen  to  be 
stamed  by  «uch  vile  testimony.  The  declaration  of 
lier  secretaries  was  not  more  conclusive ;  promises 
and  threats  might  easily  overcome  the  resolution  of 
Awo  strangers ;  in  order  to  screen  diemselves,  they 
might  throw  the  blame  on  herj  whatever  their 
dedaration  might  be,  it  could  not  be  admitted  against 
her  unless  they  were  examined  in  her  presence  and 
confronted  to  her  conformably  to  an  act  of  parlia* 
ment  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  present  re^^ 
the  purport  of  which  was  that  the  species  of  treason 
therein  enumerated  must  hk  proved  by  two  witnesses 
confronted  with  the  criminal.  The  letters  to  the 
"Spanish  ambassador  were  either  nothing  more  thaa 
copies,  or  contained  only  what  was  perfectly  in- 
nocent. "  I  have  often,"  continued  she,  "  made 
such  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  my  liberty,  as  are 
n^itural  to  ^  human  creature*    Convinced  by  the 
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sad  experience  of  60  many  years  that  It  was  vain  to 
e^pea  it  from  the  justice  or  generosity  of  the  qiiei^a 
of  Ei)glaady  I  have  frequently  solicited  foreign 
priaoes,  and  called  upon  my  friends  tx>  ^i>ploy  their 
whole  interest  for  my  relief,  i  have  likewise  en« 
deavpured  to  procure  for  the  English  catholics 
some  mitigation  of  the  rigour  with  which  they 
are  now  treated ;  and  if  I  could  hope  by  my  deata 
to  deliver  them  from  of^ression^  I  am  willing  ta 
die  for  their  sake.  I  wish,  howtever,  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Esther,  not  of  Judith,  and  would 
rather  make  intercession  for  my  people,  than  riiad 
the  blood  of  the  m^nest  creature,  in  order  to  "save 
theqi.  I  have  often  checked  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  my  adherents,  when  either  the  severity  of  the 
persecutions  exercised  s^ainst  them,  or  indignation 
at  the  un-heard'Of  injuria  I  have  endured,  were 
apt  to  precipitate  then)  into  violent  councils.  I 
have  ieven  warned  the  queen  of  dangers  to  which 
(hese  hcirsh  proceedings  exposed  her;  and  worn 
out  as  I  oow  am  with  cares  and  sufferings,  the 
prospect  of  a  crown  is  >not  so  inviting,  that  I 
^ovJd  ruin  my  soul  in  order  to  obtain  it.  I  am  no 
j^ranger  to  the  fedings  of  humanity,  nor  unac* 
q«£iinted  with  the  duties  of  religion,  and  abhor  the 
detestable  crinie  of  assassination  as  equally  repug« 
yaot  to  both  }  and  if  ever  I  hcwe  given  consent 
by  my  ward&j  or  even  by  fny  thoughts^  io  any  (tt- 
temf4  against  the  U^  ^  me  ^tfeen  qf  England^ 
Jkr  from  deigning  the  judgment  qf^  men,  I  shall 
not  even  pr^Jbr  the  merey  of  God.** 

Mary  appeared  at  two  other  di^rent  days  befbr^ 
the  comipissioners,  and  in  every  part  oi  her  be- 
jhavieur  displayed  the  ma^animity  of  a  queen, 
tempered  wkh  the  gentleness  smd  modesty  of  a 
womia. 

The  Qommiflsioeers,  by  Elizabeth's  e:2qpFess  com- 
P8p4i  adjourned  without  prOsMHinang  wy  $e&te^<;cta 
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to  the  star-cl\amber  in  Westminster,  where  Mary's 
two  secretaries,  whom  she  vainly  demanded  to 
be  examined  in  her  presence,  were  brought  into 
court,  and  confirmed  their  former  declaration  upon 
oath ;  and  after  reviewing  all  their  proceedings,  the 
commissioners,  on  the  23th  of  October,  unani- 
mously declared  Mary  "  to  be  accessary  to  Babing- 
ton's  conspiracy,  and  to  have  imagined  diverse 
matters,  tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destruc- 
tion of  Elizabeth,  contrary  to  the  express  words 
of  the  statute  made  for  the  security  of  the  queen's 
Hfe/'  . 

The  parliament  met  a  few  days  after  this  sentence 
was  pronounced.  All  the  papers  which  had  been 
produced  at  Fotheringay,  Were  hid  before  them ; 
and  after  many  violent  invectives  against  the  queen 
of  Scots,  both  houses  unanimously  ratified  the 
proceedings'  of  the  commissioners  and  their  sen- 
tence. They  even  presented  a  joint  address  to  the 
queen,  beseeching  her,  as  she  regarded  her  own 
safety,  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion, 
the  welfare  and  wishes  of  her  people,  to  publish  the 
Sentence,  and  without/farther  delay,  to  inflict  on  a 
rival  no  less  irreclaimable  than  dangerous  the  punish- 
tnent  which  she  had  merited  by  so  many  crimes. 
Her  answer,  under  the  appearance  of  openness  and 
candour,  was  ambiguous  and  evasive,  full  of  such 
professions  of  regard  for  her  people,  of  such  com- 
plaints against  Mary's  ingratitude  as  served  to  exas- 
perate their  hatred  and  indignation  against  her.  In 
the  end,  she  besought  them  to  save  her  the  infamy 
ind^  the  pain  of  delivering  up  a  queen,  her  nearest 
kingswoman,  to  punishment ;  and  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  might  not  still  be  possible  to  provide  for  the 
public  jsecurity,  without  forcing  her  to  imbrue  her 
hands  in  royal  blood.  The  true  meaning  of  this 
afiswer  was  well  understood.  '  The  lords  and  com- 
iiiohs  declared,  that  they  could  find  no  other  means 
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than  those  they  had  proposed  in  their  former  re- 
quest which  they  renewed  with  additional  impor- 
tunity. This  second  request  was  answered  with 
more  prolixity,  -but  so  much  in  the  same  meaning 
as  the  first,  that  Elizabeth  acknowledged  herself  in 
that  letter,  that  her  answer  answered  nothing.  She 
renewed  her  professions  of  affection  to  her  people 
and  prorogued  the  parliament,  reserving  in  her 
own  hands  the  sole  disposal  of  her  rival's  fate; 

The  accounts  of  this  unexampled  trial  being 
spread  over  all  parts  of  Europe,  the  king  of  France 
sent  over  immediately  Bellievre,  as  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary, to  intercede  for  Mary  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  warmth,  but  Elizabeth  remained  in- 
exorable. She  paid  no  greater  regard  to  the  solici-v 
tations  of  the  king  of  Scots ;  though  her  commis- 
sioners had  'been  extremely  careful  to  sooth  Jaifies, 
by  publishing  a  declaration  that  their  sentence 
against  Mary  did  in  no  degree  derogate  from  his 
honour  or  invalidate  any  title  which  he  formerly 
possessed.  He  beheld,  however,  with  filial  concern 
and  with  the  sentiments  which  became  a  king,  the 
indignities  to  which  his  mother  had  been  exposed, 
and  could  hardly  believe  that  Elizabeth  would  ven- 
ture upon  an  action  so  unprecedented,  which  tended 
so  visibly  to  render  the  persons  of  princes  less  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  which  degraded  th€l 
royal  dignity,  of  which  at  other  times  she  was  sa 
remarkably  jealous.  But  when  he  heard  of  hei< 
intention,  he  dispatched  another  ambassador  to  re^ 
monstrate  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  injury 
done  to  his  mother,  which  could  not  but  reflect 
upon  himself.  Elizabeth  returning  no  answer  to 
these  remonstrances,  James  wrote  to  her  with  his 
own  hand,  complaining  bitterly  of  her  conduct  J 
and  threatening  to  act  as  became  a  son  when  called 
to  revenge  his  mother's  wrongs.  At  the  $ame 
titne,  he  took  all  necessary  steps  towards  executing 
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Im  ikmts  witli  vigov.  Efizabetfa^  akurmed  at  his 
pi;«f)ftratioasi  leilHrHed  a  soft  and^Tasive  answer, 
ftrOHiiaB^  tf>  U^n  to  any  overture  from  the  king 
ihsit  tended  to  h\&  |npthe£*s.  safety,  and  to  suspend 
the  ^iecutKH^  of  the  sentence  until  the  arrival  of 
fk&w  zxB^xmadon  fronv  Scothmd. 

IMeanwUle  Elaahcdh  ^lielding^  as  she  said,  to  the 
lefieated  efltr^aity  of  boith  bouses  oi  parliament,  conw 
manded  the  s^nitenoe  against  liCar  j  to  be  pubBshed, 
mad  dispatched  IcHFd  Buckbursl  and  Beale  to  ac- 
^^akrt  her  wkib  the  contents  of  ity^  and  how  isnpor- 
tu^ately^  the  nation  demanded  its  execution ;  ad* 
nii^ng  keif  to  prc^^e  for  an  event  whiich  might 
becop^  nectary  for  securing  the  protestant  rdi* 
potiyt  as  well  as  qii|eting  the  ininds.  o£  the  people. 
Mtfy  Fec^v<id.  the  message  not  only  without  symp* 
toins^  of  fear^i  but  with  ej^essions  of  triumph* 
^^  No  wonder,  (said  sh^^  the  j^ngli^  should  now 
thirst  for  the  blood  o£  a  fcureign  prince,  they  have 
^te»  ofii^red  violencei  to  their  own  monarchs.  But 
fftw  so  TSSm>y  su&rii^gii;,  de^th  comes  to  me  as  4 
w^cosM  delivery*  I  am  proud  to  think  that  my 
$£ft  is^  deemed  of  importance  to  the  catholic  reU« 
l^n,  and  as  a  martyr  for  it  I  am  now  willing  to 

After  the  pumka^oa  ei  the  sentence,  Msuy  was 
stripped  of  f^very  Fentaining.  mark  of  royalty.  The 
canopy  of  state  in  her  apsurtment  was  pulled  down, 
Fsiulet^  her  keeper^  entered  her  chamber  and  ap* 
proa^ed  her  person,,  without  any  cereniony^  and 
even  appeared  cofvf  red  in»  her  presence.  These  in- 
JiglMtiea  did.  npt  foroduce  in  her  any  other  emotion 
than  pUiy  andf  conOimpt. 

The'  %ueejt  of  Scots  wrot^r  to  Elizabeth  a  last  let« 
fer»  fuA  of  digftky,.  hut  combined,  however,  with 
that  spirit  of  meelmess  and  piety  suitable  to  this 
concluding  scene  of  her  unfortunate  life.  Far  from 
Wishing,  for  any  £espit^  to  the  fatal  sentence  from 
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^0^di  aher  appealed  to  God  and  ta  posterity  ^  9h# 
expressed  tot  gratitude  to  Heaven  foir  thus  bring-^ 
mz  to  a  speedy  period  her  sad  and  lamentable  jhI* 
gnmage,  and  at  the  same  thne^  entreated  Efi^abetli 
that  she  would  permit  her  servants  to  carry  her 
dead  body  intx)  France,  to  be  laid  m  hallowied 
gro«tid  \<rith  the  sacred  remains  of  her  mother^ 
that  som^  of  her  domestics  might  foe  present  ae 
her  deiatht  to  bear  teistim^ny  of  her  perseverances 
in  the  &ith  and  of  her  submission  to  the  will  of 
Heaven ;  thit  all  her  servants  might  be  suflfered  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  to  enjoy  those  small  tega^ 
des  which  she  shottid  bestow  on  them  as  testimonies 
of  her  allection ;  and  thaft,  in  the  mean  time,  her 
almoner, 'or  some  other  catholic  priest,  might  be 
showed  to  assist  her  hi  preparing  for  an  eternal 
worid.  She  besought  her,  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
by  the  soul  and  memory  of  Henry  VII.  their  com-* 
mon  progenitor,  by  their  near  consanguinity,  and 
die  royal  cKgnity  with  which  thefy  were  both  in- 
vested, to  gratify  her  in  these  piirticulars,  and  ta 
indulge  her  so  far  as  to  signify  her  compliance  hf  a 
letter  under  her  own  hand.  Whether  Mary's  letter 
was  ever  delivered  to  EKzabeth  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. No  answer  was  returned  and  no  regard 
paid  to  her  cfemands.  She  was  offered  a  protestant 
bishop,  or  a  dean  to  attend  her ;  these  she  rejected^ 
and  without  any  clergyman,  she  prepared  in  great 
tranquillity  for  the  av^ul  catastrophe,  which  she 
now  believed  to  be  at  no  great  distance* 

James,  without  losing  a  moment,  sent  new 
ambassadors  to  London.  But  Gray,  one  of  tbeni^ 
deceived  his  master,  who  trusted  him  with  a  nego- 
ciation  of  so  much  importance,  and  betrayed  the 
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queen,  v^rhom  he  was.  employed  to  ,save^.  He  en- 
couraged and  urged  Elizabeth  to  execute  the  sen: 
tence,  engaging  whatever  should  happen,  to  pacify 
the  king's  rage,  or  at  least ,  to  prevent  any  eflfect  of 
bis  resentment. 

In  the  mean  time,  Elizabeth  was  a  prey  to  the 
most  violent  agitation  and  disquietude  of  mind. 
She  shunned  society  ^  she  was  often  found  in  a  me- 
hncholy  and  musing  posture.    The  people  waited 
anxiously  her  determination ;  and  lest  their  fear  or 
their  zeaJ  should  subside,  rumours  of  danger  were 
propagated  with  the  utmost  industry.     The  French 
^mb^^s^dor,  it  was  said,  had  suborned  an  assassin  to, 
murder  the  queen.    .  Others    affirmed,  that  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  already  arrived  at  Milford-Haven,. 
an,d.  that  ,the  duke  of   Guise  had  landed  with  a 
strong  army  in  Sussex.     Now  it  was  reported  that, 
the  nqrthern  counties  were  up  in  arms;  that  the 
Scots ^  had  entered  England  with  all  their  forces.. 
Nextf  day  ii  was  whispered  that  a  conspiracy  was 
on  foot  for  seizing  the  queen  and  burning  the  city.. 
The  panic  was  growing  more  violent  every  day ; 
^he  pepple,  enraged,  called  loudly  for  the  death  of 
Mary,  as  the  only  means  of  restoring  tranquillity. 
to  the  .kingdom.    Elizabeth,  urged  by  her  ministers . 
to  yield  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  jier  subjects, 
commanded  DavisoUyOne  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
to  bring  to  her  the  fatal  warrant.     She  signed  it, 
and  then  commanded  him  to  cairry  it  to  the  chan- 
cellor, in  order  to  have  it  seiled  with  the  great  seal. 
Next  day  she  sent  Killegrew  to  Davison,  enjoining 
him  to  forbear  some  time  executing  her  former 
orders,  and  when  Davison  came  and  told  her  that 
t^e  warrant  had  already  passed  the  great  seal,  she 
blanked  him  for-  his  precipitation.     Davison,  very 
much  perplexed,  acquainted  the  council  with  this 
whole  transaction,  and  they  endeavoured  to  per- 
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suade  him  to  send  off  Beale  with  th^  warrant,  pro- 
mising that  if  the  queen  should  be  displeased,  they 
would  justify  his  conduct,  and  take  on  themselves 
the  whole  blame  of  this  measure.  Davison  com- 
plied with  the  advice,  and  the  warrant  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent^ 
with  all  the  necessary  orders  for  the  execution  of 
the  sentence. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  the  two  earls  came  to 
Fotheringay,  and  being  introduced  to  Mary,  in- 
formed her  of  their  commission,  and  desired  her  to 
prepare  for  death  next  morning  at  eight,  o'clock. 
The  warrant  was  read  in  her  presence ;  she  heard 
it  without  emotion,  and  crossing  herself;  ''  tha^ 
soul,"  said  she,  "  is  not  worth  the  joys  of  Heaven, 
which  repines  because  the  body  must  endure  the 
stroke  of  the  executioner;  and  though  I  did  not 
expect  that  the  queen  of  England  would  set  the 
first  example  of  violating  the  sacred  person  of  a 
sovereign  prince,  I  willingly  submit  to  that  which 
Providence  has  decreed  to  be  my  lot  ;**  and  laying 
her  hand  on  a  bible  that  happened  to  be  near  her^ 
she  solemnly  protested  that  she  was  innocent  of  that 
conspiracy  which  Babington  had  carried  on  against 
Elizabeth's  life.  She  then  mentioned  the  requests 
alluded  to  in  her  letter  to  Elizabeth,  but  obtained 
no  satisfactory  answer.  She  asked  again  for  her 
almoner  to  attend  her  in  her  last  moments;  but 
even  this  favour,  granted  to  the  vilest  criminals,  was 
absolutely  denied.  No  sooner  did  the  two  earls 
withdraw,  than  Mary's  attendants,  no  longer  over- 
awed by  their  presence,  ran  to  their  mistress,  agd 
burst  out  into  the  most  passionate  expressions  of 
tenderness  and  sorrow.  Mary  retaining  a  perfect 
composure  of  mind,  endeavoured  to  moderate  their 
grief^.and  falling  on  her  knees  with  all  her  domes- 
tics round  her,  she  thanked  Heaven  that  her  suffer- 
ings were  now  so  near  an  end,  and  prayed  that  she 
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Blight  be  enabled  to   endure  what  still  remained 
wi3i  decency  and  fortitude.    The  greater  part  of 
the  evening  she  employed  in  settling  her  worldly 
affairs.    She  wrote  her  testament.     Her  money, 
jewels,  and  clothes  she  distributed  among  her  ser- 
vants.    She  wrote  to  the  king  of  France  and  to  the 
duke  of  Guise,  letters  full  of  magnanimous  senti- 
ments, recommending  her  soul  to  their  prayers, 
and  her  servants  to  their  protection.     At  supper, 
she  conversed  not  only  with  ease,  but  with  cheer- 
fulness.   She  drank  to  every  one  of  her  servants, 
and  asked  their  forgiveness  if  ever  she  had  failed  in 
any  part  of  her  duty  towards  them.     She   slept 
calmly  a  few  hours ;  early  in  the  morning,  she  re- 
tired into  her   closet,  and  employed  considerable 
time  in  devotion.     At  eight  o'clock  the  high-sheriff 
entered  her  chamber,  and  found  her  still  kneeling 
at  the  altar.    She  immediately  started  up,  and  with 
a  majestic  mien,  and   a  countenance  undismayed, 
advanced  towards  the  place  of  execution.    She  was 
dressed  in  a  mourning  habir,  but  with  an  elegance 
which  she  had  long  laid  aside,  except  on  a  few  fes- 
tival days.    She  carried  a  crucifix  in  her  hand.    Sir 
Andrew  Melvil,  the  master  of  her  household,  who 
had  been  secluded  for  some  weeks  from  her  presence, 
was  permitted  to  take  his  last  farewell.    At  the 
s^ht  of  his  beloved  mistress,  he  melted  into  tears. 
**  Weep  not,  good  Melvil,'*  ssuid  she,  "  there  is  at 
present  greater  cause  for  rejoicing.    Thou  shalt  this 
day  see  Mary  Stewart  delivered  from  all  her  cares, 
and  such  an  end  put  to  her  tedious  sufferings  as  she 
has  long  expected.     Bear  witness  that  I  die  con- 
stant in  my  religion ;  firm  in  my  fidelity  towards 
Scotland ;  and  unchanged  in  my  affection  to  France. 
Commend  me  to  my  son.    Tell  him  that  I  have 
done  nothing    injurious  to  his  kingdom,   to  his 
honour,  or  to  his  rights ;  and  God  forgive  those 
who  have  thirsted^  without  cause,  for  my  blood  !'* 
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After  these  words,  reclining  herself  \i4th  weepi 
'eyes,  and  Ker  iface  bedewed  with  tears,  she  kiss 
him.  ^  And  so,"  said  she,  "  good  Melvil,  fare-- 
well  once  again  ;  farewell,  good  Melvil ;  grant  the 
assistaiKe  of  thy  prayeris  to  thy  queen  and  mis- 
tress.*' 

The  scaffold  was  erected  in  the  sanw  hall  where 
she  had  been  tried,  covered,  as  well  as  the  block,  a 
chair,  and  the  cushion,  with  black  cloth.  Mary 
mounted  the  steps  with  alacrity,  beheld  all  this 
apparatus  of  death  with  an  unaltered  countenance, 
and  signing  herself  with  the  cross  she  sat  down  on 
the  chair.  The  warrant  of  execution  was  read  by 
Beale  with  a  loud  voice.  Then  the  dean  of  Peter- 
borough began  a  pious  discourse  suitable  to  her 
present  condition,  and  offered  up  prayers  to  Heaven 
in  her  behalf;  but  she  declared  that  she  could  not 
in  conscience  hearken  to  the  one  nor  join  in  the 
other ;  and  kneeling  down,  she  repeated  her  own 
prayers,  and  with  an  audible  voice,  recommended 
unto  God  the  afflicted  state  of  the  church,  prayed 
for  prosperity  to  her  son,  and  for  a  long  life  and 
peaceable  reign  to  Elizabeth.  Then  lifting  up,  and 
kissing  the  crucifix,  she  thus  addressed  it.  *^  As 
thy  arms,  O  Jesus,  were  extendeil  on  the  cross; 
so  with  the  outstretched  arms  of  thy  mercy  receive 
me  and  forgive  my  sins." 

She  then  prepared  for  the  block  by  taking  off 
her  veil  and  upper  garments  ;  and  one  of  the  exe- 
cutioners rudely  offering  to  assist,  she  gently  check- 
ed him,  and  said  with  a  smile,  ^'  that  she  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  undress  befc»re  so  many  spec* 
tators,  nor  to  be  served  by  such  valets.**  With 
undaunted  fortitude,  she  laid  her  neck  on  the 
block,  and  at  the  second  stroke,  the  executioner 
cut  off  her  head,  which,  falling  out  of  its  attire, 
discovered  her  hair  already  grown  quite  grey  with 
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cares  and  sorrow,  and  the  dean  crying  ctot,  '*  so 
;  perish  all  queen  Elizabeth's  enemies,**  the  earl  of 
-  Kent  alone  answered  Amen.    The  rest  of  the  .spec- 
tators continued  silent  and  drowned  in  tears. 

Such  was  the  end  equally  heroic  and  tragical  of 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  in  the  45th  year  of  her  age 
and  1 9th  of  her  captivity.  The  beauties  and  graces 
of  her  person,  the  accomplishments  of  her  mind, 
her  gentle  affability,  and  the  charms  of  her  conver- 
sation, combined  to  make  her  the  most  amiable 
princess,  as  her  great  tnisfortunes  have  rendered 
her  name  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  her  age. 
To  attach  any  blame  to  the  imprudence  or  indiscre- 
tion of  some  measures  which  she  was  occasionaHy 
induced  to  adopt  by  the  natural  and  innocent  de- 
sire of  recovering  her  liberty,  would  be  not  only, 
an  undeserved  severity  but  an  injustice.  The  dig- 
nity of  her  character  and  the  honour  of  her  repu« 
tation,  would  shine  unblemished  to  the  scrutiniz- 
ing eyes  of  posterity,  could  we  tear  out  of  h^ 
history  the  pages  relating  to  that  fatal  period  of 
her  life,  when  the  intoxication  of  a  violent  passion 
threw  her  under  the  absolute  sway  of  the  most 
profligate  of  all  men,  who,'  by  his  treacherous  and 
criminal  insinuations,  betrayed  her  into  actions 
which  admit  of  no  apology,  nor  even  of  alleviation, 
and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  frailty  and 
inconstancy  of  human  nature.  However,  when  we 
purvey  Mary's  distresses  and  suflFerings,  exceeding 
both  in  degree  and  duration  those  imaginary  cala- 
^mities  which  fancy  invents  to  excite  commiseration 
and  sorrow;  when  we  consider  the  rashness  of 
her  youthful  excessive  passion  for  Darnley,  as  weU 
as  the  natural  effect  of  her  ill-requited  love,  of  his 
ingratitude,  insolence,  and  brutality,  we  are  altoge- 
tlier  inclined  to  forgive  her  frailties,  we  even  think 
of  her  faults  with  more  pity  than  indignation,  and 
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indulge) in  our  tears  oviwr  her  ixielaqchdly  fate  as  if 
they  were  shed  for  a:  more  immaQulate  victim  of 
arbitraryi  power  and  cruelty. 

The  accounts  of  Mary's  death  threw  Elizabeth 
into^the  most  violent  emotions  of  surprise  and  of 
concern.  Sighs,  tears^  lamentatianis^>stn4.  mourn* 
ing  attested  her  socrow.  None  of;  hep  ministers 
dared  .approach  her  ;  or  if  any  had  such  temerity, 
she  sent  them  away  with  the  most  violent  eipresr 
sions  of  rage  and  resentment.  Sh^ .  accused  the 
secretary  of  state,  Davison,  of  having  entirely  dis^ 
regarded  the  command  sh^  had  given  him,  not  to 
communicate  the  warrant  to  any  person,  nor  to 
suffer  it' to^  go  oun  of  his  hands  without  her  express 
permismon.;  and  of  having,  in  contempt  of  thii& 
order,  not  only  revealed *^e  .matter  to  several  of 
her  ministers^  but,  ii^  concert  with  them,  as^ 
sembled  her  privy  counsellors,  by  whom,  without 
her  consent  or  Jkhowledgei-  the  wartant  was  issued^ 
and  thecearis  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent  empowered 
to  carry  it  into  execuliion.  With  all  the  signs  qf 
anger  and  despair^  she  banished  mostiof  her  coun* 
sellbrs  out  of  her  presence;  and  tteated  Burlei^ 
in  particular  with  such  .  marks  of  disgust,  that  he 
^ve  himself  up  for  lost,  and  begged  leave  of  the 
queen  to  resign  all  his  places.  She  instantly  de- 
prived Davison  of  his  office,  committed  him  to  the 
tower,,  and  soon  afier  ordered  him  to  b^  brought 
^o  a  solemn  trial  in  the  star  chamber,, where,  though 
he  expressed  penitence  for  his  error,  he  was  con- 
demned .for  his  misdemeanor,  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  rigorously  levied  upon 
him,  and  to  be .  imprisoned  during  the  queen's 
pleasure. 

In  the  mean  time,  Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
king  of  Scots,  expressing  the  deepest  sorrow  on 
account  of  the  lamentable  catastrophe,  which,  with- 
out her  knowledge,  much  I^s  with  her  concur** 
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rence,  had  happened  in  England.  She  dispatched 
Robert  Carey,  one  of  lord  Hunsdon's  sons,  to 
carry  that  letter  to  James,  and  inform  him  of  all 
the  particulars  of  the  proceedings  against  Davison. 

The  most  respected  historians  have  all  imani«- 
mously  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  this  prosecution 
against  Davison  was  nothing  more  than  a  solemn 
farce  of  dissimulation  and  artifice  contrived  by  £li* 
zabeth,  who,  in  order  to  padliate  her  barbarous  in- 
justice towards  the  Scottish  queen,  made  no  scruple 
of  sacrificing  the  reputation,   fortune,  and  happi- 
ness of   the  most  virtuous  and  able  man  in  her 
kingdom.     But,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the 
eminent    character  of  Rapin,  Hume,  Robertson^ 
&c.  &c.,  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  this  opinion 
has  no  other  foundation  than  the  single  testimony, 
or  rather  the  conjectures  of  Camden,  a  cotemporuy 
writer,  whose  unbounded  partiality  for  Mary  cdf  8cdU 
land,  and  prejudice  against  Elizabeth,  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged, and  whose  authority  unsupported  by 
any  authentic  documents  whatsoever  respecting  so 
remarkable  an  anecdote,  rests  only  on  a  pretended 
apology  privately  written  by  Davison  to  his  friend 
Walsingham,  and  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  havi 
maintained,  ^*  that  when  the  queen  signed  the  war* 
rant,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sealed  with  the  great 
seal,  she  appeared  in  such  good  humour  on  the  oc- 
casion, that  she  told  him  in  a  jocular  mant^er,  go 
iell  all  Ms   0    Walsingham,   wfio  is   turn  sick, 
though   I  /ear  he  mil  die  mth  sorrow  "when  he 
hears  of  it ;    that  in  the  same  conversation  she 
blamed  Drury  and  Pauiet,  the  two  keepers  .of  the 
Sottish  queen,  that  they  had  not  yet  rendered  the 
service  expected  from  them  by  privately  murderio^ 
Mary,  and  accused  them  of  perjury,  because,  having 
taken  the  oath  of  association,  by  which  they  had 
bound  themselves  to  avenge  Elizabeth's  wrongs, 
iliey  had  yet  refused  to  lend  their  band  on  this 
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occasion,  but  others^  she  said,  will  be  Jbund  less 
scrupulous^*  Davison  adds,  that  nothing  but  the 
consent  and  exhortations  of  the  whole  counc9  could 
have  engaged  him  to  send  oflf  the  warrant,  as  he 
was  well  aware  of  his  danger,  and  remembered  that 
the  queen,  after  having  ordered  the  execution  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  had  endeavoured  in  a  like 
manner  to  throw  the  whole  blame  and  odium  of 
that  action  upoh  lord  Burleigh. 

Now,  how  is  it  possible  to  bdieve,  that  such  a 
wise  and  able  man  as  Davison  is  represented,  could 
be,  at  the  same  time  so  highly,  so  dangerously  im« 
prudent  as  to  write  such  an  apology,  or  rather  such 
an  atrocious  libel  against  the  queen,  an  ofience  lately 
declared  a  felony,  (Eliz.  2S«  chap.  2.)  and  to  ad- 
dress it  to  Walsingham,  the  confidential  minister 
of  Elizabeth,  the  most  Uindly  devoted  to  her,  and 
who  could  not,  therefore,  without  incurring  her 
displeasure,  conceal  from  her  such  a  writing  ?  But 
even  supposing  that  Walsingham,  more  faithful  to 
friendship  than  to  his  duty  towards  the  queen,  was 
incapable  of  communicating  Davison's  apology  to 
her  majesty,  he  was  evidently  too  much  interested 
to  conceal  it  from  any  body  else,  not  to  suppose 
that  he  did  so,  and  that  far  from  giving  any  copy 
of  it,  he  would  immediately  have  destroyed  the 
original,  had  it  ever  come  into  his  hands.  It  is 
still  less  admissible,  that  the  wise,  the  prudent 
Davison  was  so  unwary  as  to  show  or  transmit  such 
a  dangerous  writing  to  any  other  person  than  Wal- 
singham. How  was  it  then  possible  for  Camden  to 
get  a  copy  of  it  as  authentic  as  necessary  to  deserve 
any  belief?  besides,  that  pretended  apology,  far 
from  exculpating  Davison,  would  have  been  an 
additional  proof  in  support  of  the  principal  charge 
urged  against  him,  as  it  is  confessed  in  it  that  he 
did  assemble  the  whole  council  evidently  without 
the  consent  of  the  queen,  since  the  only  object  of 
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that  meeting  was  to  decide  if  he  should  obey  or  not 
her  majesty's  commands  ;  had  he  obeyed  them,  and 
accordingly  kept  the  warrant  instead  of  sending  it, 
what  sort  of  apprehension  could  he  entertain  that 
Elizabeth  would  throw  upon  him  the  whole  blame 
and  odium  of  an  execution  which  had  not  and 
could  not  have  taken  place.  The  obvious  absurdity 
of  this  reasoning  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
forgery  of  that  supposed  apology  of  Davison. 

Thus  in  my  opinion  may  be  put  aside  as  chimeri- 
cal  that  pretended  voucher,  the  only  foundation 
of  the  most  odious  accusation  too  lightly  ventured 
by  Camden  against  Elizabeth,  and  no  less  lightly 
repeated  by  the  historical  writers  who  have  sue-- 
ceeded  him,  Elizabeth^s  wrongs  towards  Mary  do 
not  want  to  be  exaggerated  either  in  their  number 
or  in  their  magnitude,  nor  will  the  Scottish  queen's 
misfortunes  be  less  tenderly  deplored,  though  in  her 
panegyrics  Elizabeth  is  not  represented  as  a  niop- 
ster.  She  was,  indeed,  the  primary  cause  of  Mary's 
death,  by  ordering,  or  even  permitting  to  bring  to 
trial  an  independent  sovereign  over  whom  she  had 
no  right  to  claim  any  authority,  and  who  could 
never  be  bound  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  a  forei2:n 
kingdom.  To  this,  perhaps,  may  be  reduced  the 
only  part  acted  by  Elizabeth  in  this  abominable 
transaction,  which  will  be  for  ever  an  indelible  staia 
on  her  glory.  Vainly  would  it  be  objected  in  ex- 
tenuation of  it,  that  this  measure  was  required, 
nay,  imperiously  commanded  by  the  most  impor- 
tant state  reasons,  such  as  the  safety  of  the  qufeen's 
life,  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  How  could  Eli- 
zabeth, so  much  beloved  and  even  idolized  by  the 
generality  of  her  subjects,  entertain  the  least  doubt 
of  the  safety  of  her  person  or  the  extent  of  her 
power,  without  offering  an  undeserved  insult  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  English  nation  ?   A  much  better 
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grounded  political  and  state  reason  should  have 
prompted  her  to  consider,  that  hy  thus  setting  the 
first  example  of  such  an  utter  degradation  of  royal 
dignity,  she  paved  the  way  to  revolutions  in  fac- 
tious times,  and  prepared  a  scaffold  to  the  most 
virtuous  monarchs.  Had  she  been  married  and  had 
any  children,  this  reflection  would  probably  have 
occurred,  and  suggested  to  her  a  resolution  far 
different  from  what  she  was  persuaded  to  by  all  the 
arts  used  by  her  ministers,  who,  as  they  had  every 
thing  to  fear  from  Mary's  resentment  in  case  she 
ever  succeeded  to  the  throne,  neglected  nothmg  to 
draw  Elizabeth  on  the  side  of  severity. 

As  to  Mary's  trial,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  deter* 
mine  whether  its  illegality,  the  irregularity  of  it» 
proceedings,  or  the  injustice  of  the  sentence,  were 
greatest  and  most  flagrant;  there  is  no  need,  how- 
ever,  to  add  any  thing  in  that  respect  to  the  unan- 
swerable arguments  solemnly  urged  by  Mary  herself 
in  her  examination  before  the  commissioners  on  their 
first  sitting.  But  as  these  were  points  of  hw  and 
procedure  thoroughly  submitted  to  the  decision^  of 
the  council,  of  the  commi53ioners,  and  particularly 
of  the  five  judges  adjoined  to  them,  Elizabeth  is 
entided  to  be  acquitted  from  any  participation  in 
their  decision,  and  to  that  monstrous  sentence,  the 
execution  of  which  was  nothing  less  than  a  wilful 
murder,  the  more  criminal  that  forms  of  justice 
were  employed  to  give  some  appearance  of  legality, 
to  what  was  the  o^pring  of  ignorance,  of  fear,  oc 
rather  of  flagrant  prevarication. 

An  awful  period  in  the  annals  of  England  was 
now  at  hand.  Philip  II.  had  just  received  a  new 
provocation  from  Elizabeth  ;  Drake  had  destroyed 
a  whole  .  fleet  of  transports  at  Cadiz,  laden  with 
stores  and  ammunition ;  he  had  insulted  Lisbon, 
ravaged  the  Spanish  western  coast,  and  taken  a 
Cfiracca  ship  l^iden  with  treasure,  Roused  bys(^ 
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many  injuries,  allured  by  views  of  ambition,  and 
animated  by  a  most  ardent  zeal  for  propagating  the 
catholic  religion,  Philip  resolved  not  only  to  invade 
but  to  conquer  England :  he  had  accordingly  pre- 
pared an  immense  fleet,  the  most  considerable  that 
had  ever  appeared  on  the  ocean ;  it  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  large  vessels,  manned  by  eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  seamen,  nineteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  soldiers,  and 
two  thousand  and  eighty  galley  slaves  ;  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty  large  pieces  of  ord- 
nance completed  that  formidable  power  which  the 
Spaniards  had  haughtily  christened  The  Invincibk 
Armada.  The  prince  of  Parma  had  besides  twenty- 
five  thousand  veteran  troops  quartered  along  the 
^ast  of  Flanders,  and  ready  to  embark  the  mo- 
ment that  the  Armada  should  aj^ear,  to  protect 
their  passage  towards  the  banks  of  the  Thames ; 
and  twelve  thousand  French  troops  encamped  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  waited  for  that  opportunity 
of  crossing  the  Channel. 

To  oppose  this  tremendous  array,  the  strength 
of.  England  seemed  fearfully  inadequate.  All  the 
sailors  in  the  kingdom  did  not  amount  to  fifteen 
thousand  j  the  royal  navy  consisted  only  of  twenty- 
eight  sail,  ^any  of  which  were  of  small  size  totally 
unable  to  lay  along  side  of  the  huge  Spanish  ships. 
The  queen  alone  seem^  undismayed  in  this 
Jthreatening  calamity.  She  issued  all  her  orders 
«^lth  tranquillity,  animated  her  people  to  a  steady 
resistance,  called  forth  the  exertions  of  her  loyal 
subjects,  and  was  not  disappointed  in  her  expecta- 
tions*.  London  alone  sent  ten  thousand  men  and 
thirty  ships ;  other  commercial  towiis  followed  this 
noble  example.  All  the  loans  of  money  which  the 
queen'  demanded  were  readily  granted  by  the 
persons  applied  to.  The  nobility  and  gentry, 
adiong  whom  were  several  Roman  catholics,  and 
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even  aliens,  hired,  armed,  and  manned  forty-three 
ships  at  their  own  charge.  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, a  very  able  admiral,  was  Entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  navy,  and  had  under  him  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the  most  renowned  sea- 
men  in  Europe. 

Ann.  1588. 

Elizabeth  assembles  her  best  officers,  and  judi- 
ciously arranges  with  them  the  distribution  of 
Jia:  f<>rce$.  The  principal  fleet  is  stationed  at  Ply- 
mouth; a  rimilar  squadron  consisting  of  forty 
ships,  commanded  by  lord  Seymour,  second  son  of 
protector  Somerset,  is  sent  off  Dunkirk  to  inter* 
cept  the  duke  of  Parma.  An  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  is  disposed  in  different  bodies  along 
the  south  coast ;  a  body  of  twenty-two  thousand 
foot  and  one  thousand  horse  is  stationed  at  Tilbury 
to  defmd  the.  capital,  under  the  command  of  the 
>Baii  of  Leicester,  a  very  imprudent  choice  in  such 
circumstances  after  the  late  conduct  of  this  worth- 
Jess  £ivourite  in  Holland,  from  whence  he  had 
heea  recalled  on  account  of  his  cowardice, 
:^eediness,  and  rapacity.  The  command  of  the 
principal  army,  consisting  of  thirty-four  thousand 
loot  and  two  thousand  horse,  is  entrusted  to  lord 
ilunsdon,  and  reserved  for  guarding  the  queen's 
|>erson,  and  to  march  whithersoever  the  enemy 
should  appear. 

In  the  n:iean  time,  the  queen  sent  sir  Robert 
Sidney  to  Scothnd,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
king*s  fidelity  to  his  engagements  with  her,  by  re- 
presenting to  him  the  danger  which  at  present 
menaced  his  sovereignty  as  wdias  her  own  from  the 
ambition  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  The  ambassador 
found  James  in  the  best  dispositions,  and  preparing 
to  march  with  the  whole  of  his  troops  to  the  assist* 
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ance  of  Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  the  great  offers 
by  which  Philip  tempted  him  to  join  in  an  enter- 
prize  which  he  pretended  to  be  chiefly  meant  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  injured  mother. 

The  king  of  Denmark  upon  Elizabeth's  applica- 
tion, seized  a  squadron  of  ships  which  Philip  had 
bought  or  hired  in  the  Danish  harbours  ;  the  Hanse 
towns,  though  not  at  that  time  in  good  terms  with 
her,  were  induced  to  retard  so  long  the  equipment 
of  some  vessels  in  their  ports,  that  they  became  use- 
less  to  the  purpose  of  invadii^g  £ngland. 

The  more  to  excite  the  martial  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion, the  queen  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  aamp 
at  Tilbury,  and  riding,  through  the  ranks  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  she  elevatedthe  loyalty  of  the 
soldiers  to  the  highest  degree  of  enthnsfasm  by  her 
spirited  speech  to  the  army.  She  told  them  that 
she  had  been  warned  not  to  trust  herself  among 
armed  multitudes .  for  '  fear  of  treachery,  but  that 
she  did  not  wish  for  life,  if  she  must*  distrust  her 
people.  "  Let  tyrants  fear,"  conttnued  she  ; 
*'  I  have  always  so  conducted  myself,,  that,  undar 
God,  1  have  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safe- 
guard in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good  will  of  my  sub- 
jects. I  am,  therefore,  come  to  you,  'being  resolved 
in  the  middle  and  heat  of  the  battle  to  Uve  or  die 
amongst  you  all ;  to  lay  down,  for  my  •  God  and 
fny  people,  my  honour,  and  my  blood  even  intthe 
dust.  I  know  that  I  have  but  the  bodjjr  of  a  weak 
woman  ;  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  kioflg,  and  of  a 
king  of  England  too.;  and  think  -£ouL  scorn  that 
Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  in  Europe,  should 
dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  reahn;  1  myself 
will  take  up  arms,  L  myself  will  be  your  gener^ 
the  judge  of  your  valour,  and  the  rewarder  of  every 
one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field.'*  &c.'&c-  &c. 

Delusive  negociations  for  peace  had  been  opened 
gt  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  intentionally  pro- 
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tracted  on  bDth  sides  for  the  only  purpose  of  em- 
ploying the  interval  in  completing  their  warlike 
preparations.  At  last  the  Spanish  Armada,  full  of 
alacrity,  set  sail  from  Lisbon  May  29th,  under  the 
duke  of  Medina  de  Sidonia,  who,  on  the  decease  of 
the  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  had  been  appointed  to 
command*  But  next  day  a  violent  tempest  scat- 
tered the  ships,  sunk  some  of  the  smallest,  and 
forced  the  rest  to  take  shelter  in  the  Groine,  where 
they  waited  till  they  could  be  refitted.  When  this 
news  was  carried  to  England,  the  queen,  presuming 
that  the  intended  invasion,  ws^s  disappointed  for  this 
summer,  and -being  always  ready  to  lay  hold  of 
every  pretence  for  saving  money,  sent  orders  to  the 
admiral^  directing  him  to  lay  up  some  of  the  larger 
ships,  and  to  discharge  the  seamen.  Lord  Effing- 
ham, however,  dared  to  disobey  her  orders,  and 
begged  leave  to  retain  all  the  ships  in  service,  though 
it  should  be  at  his  own  expence. 

Meanwile  all  the  damages  of  the  Armada  were  re- 
paired; and  on  the  19th  of  July  the  Spanish  fleet 
was  descried  in  the  channel  by  a  privateer,  who  im- 
mediately set  sail  to  inform  the  English  admiral  of 
their  approach.  Effingham  had  just  time  to  get  out 
of  port  when  he  saw  them  coming  full  sail  towards 
him  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  He  imme- 
diately dispatched  expresses  for  assistance,  and  with 
his  little  fleet  of  about  fifty  vessels,  he  hung  upon 
their  rear,  and  supplying  the  want  of  force  by  ad- 
dress and  activity,  he  delayed  their  progress  until 
he  had  received  reinforcements.  His  fleet  now 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty  ships,  or  rather 
barks,  he  skirmished  with  the  Invincible  Armada  six 
days,  cannonading  them  at  a  distance,  and  waiting 
the  opportunity  which  winds,  currents,  or  various 
accidents  might  afford  him,  of  intercepting  some 
scattered  vessels  of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  it  long 
.before  the  event  answered  his  expectation.  A  great 
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ship,  on  board  of  which  was  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Spanish  money,  tods:  fire,  and  while  all  hands 
were  employed  in  extinguishing  it,  she  fell  behind 
the  rest  of  the  Armada  ;  another  was  detained  by 
the  springing  of  her  mast,  and  both  were  taken  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  English  succeeding  in  all 
their  attempts,  their  confidence  rose  very  high, 
while  that  of  the  Spaniards  abated  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

The  Armada  had  now  reached  Calais,  and  cast 
anchor  before  that  place,  in  expectation  that  the 
duke  of  Parma  would  put  to  sea  and  join  his  fon:es 
to  them.  Effingham  employed  here  a  successful 
stratagem  against  them.  He  fiUed  eight  of  his  smaller 
ships  with  all  combustible  materials,  and  sent  them 
one  after  another  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
They  scattered  terror  and  destruction  around  them, 
and  twelve  of  the  best  Spanish  ships  were  consumed 
or  taken  by  the  English,  who  had  only  one  of  their 
small  vessels  destroyed. 

Medina  Sidonia,  finding  that  with  his  large  heavy 
ships  he  could  never  resist  the  intrepidity  and  nim- 
bleness  of  the  Endish  in  their  small  vessels,  aban- 
doned all  ideas  of  invasion,  and  prepared  to  return 
homewards  ;  but  as  the  wind  was  contrary  to  his 
-passage  through  the  channel,  he  resolved  to  sail 
northward,  and  making  the  tour  of  the  island,  reach 
the  Spanish  harbours  by  the  ocean.  The  English 
fleet  followed  him  during  some  time.  The  Armada 
had  scarcely  passed  the  Orkneys,  when  it  was  as- 
sailed by  a  most  violent  tempest,  the  ships  had  al- 
ready lost  their  anchors  and  were  obliged  to  keep 
to  sea :  the  mariner?,  unable  to  govern  such  un- 
wcildy  vessels,  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
and  allowed  their  ships  to  drive,  either  on  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland  or  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
where  they  were  miserably  wrecked  ;  not  one  half  of 
the  navy  returned  to  Spain.    Such  was  the  misera- 
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ble  and  shameful  end  of  on  enterprize  which  had 
been  preparing  for  three  years,  which  had  exhaust- 
ed the  resources  of  Spain,  and  had  long  filled  all 
Europe  with  anxiety  or  expectation. 

This  expedition  was  the  occasion  of  the  first 
genuine  newspaper  put  into  circulation  in  this- coun- 
try. The  first  number,  published  under  the  title  of 
English  Mercury^  and  still  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  dated  the  23d  of  July,  and  contains  the 
following  article : — "  Yesterday  the  Scotch  ambas- 
'^  sador  had  a  private  audience  of  her  majesty,  and 
**  delivered  a  letter  from  the  king  his  master,  con- 
**  taining  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  adhering  to 
**  her  majesty's  interests,  and  to  those  of  the  protes- 
tant  religion;  and  the  young  king  said  to  her 
majesty's  minister  at  his  court,  that  all  the  fistvour 
he  expected  from  the  Spaniards  was  the  courtesy 
of  Polyphemus  to  Ulysses,  that  he  should  be  de- 
*'  voured  the  last," 

About  this  time  died  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 
most  unprincipled  of  court  minions.  His  life  is 
but  a  list  of  poisonings  and  murders.  Elizabeth 
bitterly  lamented  his  loss ;  but,  however,  distrained 
his  goods  to  reimburse  hersdf  for  what  she  had  lent 
him« 

Ann.  1589. 

A  new  parliament  is  summoned,  February  4th, 
and  Elizabeth  receives  from  them  a  supply  of  two 
subsidies  and  four  fifteenths,  the  first  instance  o£ 
subsidies  doubled  in  one  supply,  owing  probably  to 
the  joy  of  the  present  success,  and  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  queen's  necessities.  This  generosity 
did  not  prevent  her  renewing,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  her  usual  injunction,  that  the  parlia- 
ment should  not  on  any  account  presume  to  treat 
of  matters  ecclesiastical.    Notwithstanding  this  in- 
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hibitibn  Davenport,  a  zealous  puritan,  ventured  to 
present  a  bill  for  remedying  spiritual  grievances ; 
but  on  Mr.  Secretary  Woley  reminding  the  house 
of  her  majesty's  commands,  no  one  durst  second  the 
motion ;  the  bill  was  not  so  much  as  read,  and  the 
speaker  returned  it  without  taking  any  notice  of  it. 
Notwithstanding  this  general  submission,  some 
members  of  the  house  were  committed  to  custody. 

Another  instance  of  the  imperious  conduct  of 
Elizabeth  occurred  respecting  the  right  of  purvey- 
ance«  an  ancient  prerogative,  by  which  the  officers 
of  the  crown  could  at  pleasure  take  provisions  for 
the  household  from  all  the  neighbouring  counties, 
and  make  use  of  the  carts  and  carriages  of  the  ^r- 
mers,  stating  at  the  same  time  the  price  of  the  whole  ; 
so  that  purveyance,  besides  the  slavery  of  it,  was 
always  regarded  as  a  great  burthen,  and  liable  to 
great  abuses.    The  commons  had  last  session,  found 
it  necessary  to  pass  a  bill  for  regulating  these  tran- 
sactions, but  it  was  lost  in  the  house  of  peers.     The 
same  bill  was  now  renewed,  and  sent   up  to  the 
house  of  peers,  together  with  a  bill  for  some  new 
regulations  in  the  court  of  exchequer.    The  upper 
house  desired  them  to  appoint  a  crimmittee  for  a 
conference,  where  they  w^ere  informed,   that  the 
queen  had  expressed,  by  a  message,  her  displeasure 
that  the  commons  should  presume  to  touch  on  her 
prerogative,  and  would  not  permit  the  parliament 
to  intermeddle  in  these  matters.     The  commons^ 
alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  appointed  another  com- 
mittee to  attend  the  queen,  and  endeavour  to  satis- 
fy her  of  their  humble  and  dutiful  submission. 

Elizabeth  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  the  com-- 
jxiittee ;  she  expressed  her  great  loving  care  towards 
her  loving  subjects;  she  told  them  that  she  had 
already  given  orders  for  an  inquiry  in  to  the  abuses 
attending  purveyance,  but  the  execution  of  these 
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Orders  had  been  retarded  by  the  dangers  of  the 
Spanish  invasion ;  that  she  had  as  much  skill,  will, 
and  power  to  rule  her  household  as  any  subjects 
whatsoever  to  govern  theirs,  and  needed  as  little 
the  assistance  of  her  neighbours  ;  that  the  exchequer 
was  her  chamber,  consequently  more  near  to  her 
than  even  her  household,  and  therefore  the  less 
proper  for  them  to  interpieddle  with ;  that  she 
would  redress  herself  all  the  grievances  in  these 
matters  with  the  assistance  of  her  council  and 
judges;  but  would  not  permit  the  commons,  by 
laws  moved  without  her  privity,  to  bereave  her  of 
the  honour  attending  these  regulations.  The  issue 
of  this  matter  was  the  same  that  attended  all  con- 
tests'between  Elizabeth  and  her  parliaments.  In  so 
great  awe  did  the  commons  stand  of  every  courtier 
as  well  as  of  the  crown,  that  they  durst  use  no 
freedom  of  speech,  which  they  thought  could  give 
the  least  offence  to  any  of  them.  It  was  in  this 
circumstance  that  the  commons,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  information  being  obtained  from  their  mem- 
bers, respecting  what  was  said  in  their  debates,  pass*- 
ed  a  vote  that  no  one  should  reveal  the  secrets  of 
the  house.  ^ 

The  almost  ridiculous  discomfiture  of  the  Invincible 
Armada,  had  kindled  among  the  English  nation  such 
an  ardentdesire  of  new  expeditions  againstSpain,  that 
a  design  was  now  formed,  rather  by  the  people  than 
by  the  court  of  England,  to  conquer  Portugal  fur 
pon  Antonio^  a  natural  son  of  the  royal  family  of 
that  kingdom,  where  he  pretended  to  have  a  power- 
iFul  party  among  his  countrymen.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
and  Sir  John  Norris  were  the  leaders  in  this  bold  en- 
terprize ;  twenty  thousand  volunteers  had  enlisted 
themselves  for  it ;  ships  were  hired  as  well  as  arms 
provided  at  the  expence  of  the  adventurers.  The 
queen's  oeconomy  kept  her  from  contributing  more 
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than  sixty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  she  only  aflowed 
six  of  her  ships  of  war  to  attend  the  expedition. 
They  sailed,  aestroyed  a  fleet  at  the  Groyne,  land* 
ed  in  Portugal,  took  Carcaer  and  routed  the  Spani- 
ards. Finding,  however,  no  prospect  of  any  party 
revolting  in  favour  of  Don  Antonio,  and  their  men 
being  attacked  by  a  pestilential  disorder,  they  re- 
embarked,  attacked  and  plundered  Vigo,  and  re-*- 
turned  to  England  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand 
men  by  sickness,  and  with  sixty  prizes,  most  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  restore  to  the  Hans 
Towns.  They  were  far  from  being  enriched  by  this 
expedition,  yet  the  damage  done  to  the  enemies  of 
England  was  immense. 

Philip,  earl  of  Arundel,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  now  brought  to  trial  for  treasonable 
pr<ictices,  conferences  with  traitors,  and  for  having 
had  a  solemn  mass  performed  in  favour  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  He  was  condemned ;  the  queen  saved  his 
life,  but  kept  him  in  confinement. 

The  king  of  Scotland  having  made  overtures  foi^ 
his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, Elizabeth,  as  jealous  as  ever  of  any  thing 
that  would,  render  the  accessipn  of  the  house  m 
Stewart  more  acceptable  to  the  English,  endeavoured 
to  perplex  James  in  the  same  manner  she  had  done 
Mary,  and  employed  all  means  in  her  power  to 
defeat  or  to  retard  this  marriage.  However,  he 
exerted  in  this  instance  a  spirit  of  which  he  wa$ 
not  supposed  to  be  capable ;  and  in  spite  of  all  Eliza- 
beth's artifices,  he  sent  a  splendid  embassy  to  th^ 
court  of  "Denmark,,  with  ample  powers  and  in- 
structions drawn  with  his  own  hand,  to  settle  the 
articles  of  marriage.  They  were  quickly  agreed 
upon,  and  the  young  queen  sailed  for  Scotland  j  but 
a  violent  tempest  drove  her  fleet  back  to  Norway,  in 
a  conditioh  so  shattered  that  there  was  little  hope 
of  its  putting  agsun  to  sea  before  the  spring.    lamoff 
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instantly  fitted  out  sonae  ships,  and  without  commu- 
nicating his  intention  to  any  of  his  council,  sailed  in 
person,  attended  by  the  chancellor,  several  noble- 
m«i,  and  a  train  of  three  hundreci  persons,  in  quest 
of  his  bride.  He  arrived  safely  in  a  small  harbour 
where  the  queen  had  been  obliged  to  take  refijigef. 
There  the  marriage  was  solemnized,  and  the  royal 
couple  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  court  of  Den- 
mark, repaired  to  Copenhagen,  where  they  passed 
the  winter  amidst  continual  feasting  and  amuse* 
ments. 

Arm.  1S90. 

The  state  of  England  was  now  flourishing  beyon4 
precedent.  Elizabeth  emerging  from  the  most 
alarming  crisis,  had  safely  reached  a  situation  where 
she  had  no  revolution  to  apprehend,  and  might  re- 
gard the  efforts  of  her  disabled  enemies  with  a  con- 
scious security.  She  enjoyed  to  the  highest  degree 
the  affection  of  her  subjects,  and  deserved  it  by  the 
wisdom  of  her  administration,  while  the  prudence 
and  energy  of  her  measures,  crowned  by  a  constant 
^ifccess,  had  gained  her  both  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  foreigners.  Yet  she  still  found  suffici- 
ent employment  for  her  active  spirit,  and  France 
was  the  new  field  where  she  was  to  display  her 
abilities. 

Sensible  of  the  intimate  connection  between  her 

•  •  •  ,  

own  interests  and  those  of  the  Huguenots  in  France, 
the  queen  had  suppprted  by  her  negociations  in 
Germany,  and  by  large  sums  of  money,  the  king 
of  Navarre,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  party ;  but 
the  scene  was  now  entirely  changed.  The  king  of 
France,  Henry  III.,  who  had  been  compelled. by  the 
league  to  declare  war  against  the  Huguenots,  find- 
ing slender  resources  among  his  qttholic  subjects^ 
was  constrained  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
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Huguenots  and  the  king  of  Navarre  against  the 
league  itself;  and  by  enlisting  large  bodies  of  Swiss 
infantry  and  German  cavalry,  he  was  enabled  to 
subdue  all  his  enemies,  when  he  was  assassinated  by 
a  Dominican  friar,  on  the  1st  of  August  1589.  The 
*king  of  Navarre,  next  heir  to  the  crown,  had  as^ 
sumed  the  government  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV. ; 
but  the  prevailing  prejudices  against  his  religion 
induced  a  great  part  of  the  French  nobility  imme- 
diately to  desiert  him,  while  the  league  under  the  duke 
of  Mayenne,  brother  to  Guise,  had  acquired  new 
force  by  the  accession  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  en- 
tertained views  either  of  dismembering  the  French 
monarchy,  or  of  annexing  the  whole  to  his  own 
dominions. 

In  these  distressing  circumstances  Henry  applied 
to  Elizabeth,  who  made  him '  a  present  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  sent  him  a  reinforcement  of 
four  thousand  men  under  lord  Willoughby,  who 
joined  the  French  at  Dieppe.  This  supply  enabled 
him  to  march  directly  to  Paris^  and  to  attempt  with 
success  many  other  enterprizes,  in  which  this  body 
of  English  was  of  great  service  to  him.  In  the  next 
campaign,  though  Henry's  army  was  iniferior  by 
more  than  a  third  part  to  that  of  Mayenne,  he  did  not 
hesitace  to  encounter  him  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Ivry, 
>vhere  he  gained  a  complete  victory.  This  success 
enabled  him  to  blockade  Paris,  and  he  had  reduced 
the  town  to  the  last  extremity  of  famine,  when  tha 
duke  of  Parma,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege. 

Ann.  1591. 

The  duke  of  Mercoeur,  governor  of  Britanny, 
having  introduced  some  Spanish  troops  into  the  sea- 
port towns  of  that  province,  it  did  not  escape  the 
vigilanpe  of  Elizabeth,  that,  besides  infesting  the 
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English  commerce  by  privateers,  the  Spaniards 
mi^^ht  employ  these  harbours  as  a  more  convenient 
seat  for  their  naval  preparations,  and  might  more 
easily,  from  that  vicinity,  attempt  a  new  invasion, 
of  England.  She  concluded  therefore  a  new  treaty 
with  Henry,  in  which  she  engaged  to  send  over 
three  thousand  men  to  be  employed  in  the  reduction 
of  Britanny,on  condition,  however,  that  in  a  twelve- 
month, or  as  soon  as  the  enemy  was  expelled,  her 
charges  should  be  refunded  her.  In  the  mean  time. 
Sir  Roger  Williams  was  at  the  head  of  a  small  body 
which  garrisoned  Dieppe ;  and  a  squadron  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Palmer  lay  upon  the 
coast  of  France,  and  intercepted  all  the  vessels  be- 
longing  to  the  Spaniards  or  the  leaguers.  But 
while  Elizabeth,  attentive  only  to  Ensjland*s  secu- 
rity, insisted  on  an  immediate  expedition  against 
Britanny,  no  enterprize  was  more  urgent  for  Henry's 
cause  than  driving  the  enemy  from  the  interior 
provinces,  which  would  finally  answer  more  solidly 
Elizabeth's  purpose.  He  accordingly  persuaded  the 
English  commanders  to  join  his  army,  and  take  a 
share  in  the  hostilities  which  he  carried  into  Picardy. 
This  occasioned  remonstrances,  warmth,  and  even 
menaces  from  Elizabeth.  Henry  succeeded  how- 
ever in  pacifying  her,  and  obtained  that  she  should 
«end  over  a  new  body  of  four  thousand  men,  to 
assist  him  in  expelling  the  leaguers  from  Normandy. 
The  command  of  these  forces  was  entrusted  to  the 
earl  of  Essex,  a  young  nobleman,  who  by  many 
exterior  accomplishments,  united  to  real  merit,  was 
daily  advancing  in  favour  with  Elizabeth,  and 
seemed  to  have  succeeded  Leicester  in  her  affections. 
But  Henry's  plan  of  campaign  in  Normandy  was 
also  superseded  on  account  of  more  urgent  opera- 
tions, which  called  his  forcec^into  Champagne.  Eliza- 
beth was  much  displeased  at  this  change,  and  even 
threatened  to  recal  her  troops,  if  Henry  should  per^ 
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s6vere  any  longer  in  breaking  all  concert  witE  her, 
and  attending  to  nothing  but  his  own  interests. 

In  order  to  appease  the  queen,  Henry  led  his  army 
into  Normandy,  and  laid  siege  to  Rouen,  which  he 
soon  reduced  to  great  difficulties.  But  the  duke  of 
Parma  received  orders  to  march  to  the  relief  of  that 
town,  and  compelled  Henry  to  raise  the  siege. 

Notwithstanding  these  disappointments,  which 
.  Elizabeth  did  not  fail  to  impute  to  Henry's  negli- 
gence in  the  execution  of  their  treaties,  she  was  sen- 
sible how  necessary  it  was  to  support  him  against 
the  league  and  the  Spaniards ;  and  by  a  new  treaty 
\^ith  him,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  never 
make  a  peace  with  Philip  but  by  common  consent ; 
and  that  she  would  send  him  a  new  supply  of  four 
thousand  men,  to  be  employed  in  an  expedition 
against  Britanny,  and  to  consign  into  her  hands  a 
seaport  town  of  that  province,  as  a  retreat  for  the 
English. 

During  these  military  operations  in  France,  lord 
Thomas  Howard  sailed  with  seven  ships  to  the 
Azores,  to  intercept  a  Spanish  fleet  laden  with  the 
treasures  of  India.  But  Philip,  informed  of  it,  dis- 
patched fifty-five  sail  to  escort  the  Indian  fleet. 
They  fell  in  with  the  English  squadron,  and  by  the 
heroic  obstinacy  of  sir  Richard  Grenville,  the  vice-ad-^ 
miral,  who  thinking  it  beneath  the  English  charac- 
ter to  shew  the  stern  of  his  ship  to  Spaniards,  en- 
gaged alone  the  whole  Spanish  fleet,  and  during 
many  hours  fought  with  as  many  of  the  enemy  as; 
could  find  room  to  attack  him  j  at  length,  covered 
with  wounds,  his  powder  nearly  spent,  his  masts 
gone,  his  men  almost  all  slain  or  wounded,  his 
vessel  almost  sinking  under  him,  he  surrendered 
on  honourable  terms.  This  gallant  admiral,  so  glo- 
riously emulated  since  by  some  of  his  successors  ir^ 
the  English  navy,  and  particularly  by  the  late  lor4 
Nelson,  died  three  days  ^fter  of  his  wpunds,,  an4 
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his  ship,  the  first  English  man  of  war  which  the 
Spaniards  had  ever  taken^  sunk  at  sea  with  three 
hundred  men  on  board.  Lord  Howard,  with  the 
rest  of  the  squadron,  returned  safely  to  England; 
and  the^  Indian  fleet,  long  detained  in  the  ilavannah 
from  the  fear  of  the  English,  was  obliged  at  last  to 
set  sail  in  an  improper  season,  and  most  of  them 
perished  by  shipwreck. 

Arm.  1592,  1595. 

The  year  1592  offers  no  other  occurrences  worth 
noticing,  than  the  capture  of  two  Spanish  ships 
richly  laden,  and  the  unexampled  sultriness  of  the 
summer.  The  Thames  was  so  dried  up  on  Septem- 
ber 6th,  by  a  strong  westerly  wind,  that  between 
the  tower  and  London  bridge  people  crossed  it  dry- 
shod. 

Cautious  as  the  queen  had  been  in  the  war  ex- 
pences,  it  was  computed  that  since  the  beginning  of 
at,  she  had  spent,  either  in  France  and  Flanders,  or 
in  her  naval  expeditions,  above  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  a  charge  too  heavy  for 
her  narrow  revenues  to  support.  She  summoned 
therefore  a  parliament  on  the  1 9th  of  February, 
159S,  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply ;  and  though  in 
want  of  their  compliance  in  that  respect,  there  never 
was  any  parliament  whom  she  treated  in  a  more 
haughty  and  imperious  manner,  or  whose  privi- 
leges she  more  openly  violated. 

When  the  speaker  made  the  three  usual  requests, 
of  freedom  from  arrests,  of  access  to  her  person, 
and  of  liberty  of  speech,  she  answered  by  the  mouth 
of  the  lord  keeper,  that  liberty  of  speech  was  grant- 
ed to  the  commons,  but  not  the  liberty  for  every 
<me  to  speak  ^iiat  he  chose,  as  their  privilege  ex- 
tended no  futher  than  a  liberty  of  aye  or  no.  That 
she  enjoined,  the  speaker,  if  he  perceived  any  idlp 
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heads,  so  negligent  of  their  own  safety,  as  to  attempt 
reforming  the  church,  or  innovating  in  the  cpm- 
monwealth,  that  he  should  refuse  the  bills  exhibited 
for  that  purpose,  till  they  were  examined  by  such 
as  were  fitter  to  consider  of  these  things,  and  could 
better  judge  of  them.  That  she  would  not  impeach 
the  freedom  of  their  persons ;  but  they  must  be- 
ware lest,  under  colour  of  this  privilege,  they  ima- 
gined that  any  neglect  of  their  duty  could  be  cover- 
ed or  protected ;  and  that  she  would  not  refuse 
them  access  to  her  person,  provided  it  were  upon 
urgent  and  weighty  causes,  and  at  times  convenient, 
when  she  might  have  leisure  from  other  important 
affairs  of  the  Vealm.    ^ 

Notwithstanding  these  menacing  injunctions,  the 
intrepid  Wentworth  ventured  to  present  to  the  lord 
keeper  a  petition,  in  which  he  desired  the  upper 
house  to  join  with  the  lower  in  supplication  to  her 
majesty.  Though*  this  method  of  proceeding  was 
respectful  and  cautious,  the  queen  sent  Wentworth 
immediately  to  the  tower ;  committed  sir  Thomas 
Bromley,  who  had  seconded  him,  to  the  fleet  pri- 
son, as  well  as  Stephens  and  Welsh,  two  members  to 
whom  sir  Thomas  had  communicated  his  intention. 
A  fortnight  after,  a  motion  being  made  in  the  house 
to  petition  the  queen  for  the  release  of  these  mem- 
bers, it  was  answered  by  all  the  privy  counsellors 
there  present,  that  her  majesty  had  committed  them 
for  causes  best  known  to  herself,  and  that  pressing 
her  on  that  subject  would  only  tend  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  gentlemen  whom  they  meant  to  serve.  She 
would  release,  them  whenever  she  thoi^^ht  proper, 
and  would  be  better  pleased  to  do  it  of  her  own 
spontaneous  accord  than  from  their  suggestion.  The 
house  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  reasoning. 

Morrice,  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  another  puri- 
tan, whose  zeal  was  not. easily  restrained,  was  not 
prevented  by  these  exampjies  from  making  a  motioa 
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for  rfedressing  the  abuses  in  the  bishop's  courts.  Thd 
queen  sent  for  the  speaker,  and  after  requiring  him 
to  deliver  to  her  Morrice's  bill,  she  told  him  that  it 
was  in  her  power  to  call  parliaments,  in  her  power 
to  dissolve  them,  in  her  power  to  give  assent  or 
dissent  to  any  determination  which  they,  should 
form ;  that  her  purpose  in  summoning  this  parlia- 
ment was  two-fold ;  to  have  laws  enacted  for  the 
further  enforcement  of  uniformity  in  religion,  and 
to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  against  the 
exhorbitant  power  of  Spain ;  that  these  two  points 
ought  therefore  to  be  the  object  of  i:heir  delibera- 
tions ;  she  had  enjoined  them  neither  to  meddle  with 
matters  of  state  nor  of  religion,  and  she  wondered 
how  any  one  could  be  so  assuming  as  to.  attempt  a 
subject  so  expressly  contrary  to  her  prohibition ;  that 
she  was  highly  offended  with  this  presumption,  and 
took  the  present  opportunity  to  reiterate  her  com- 
mands, and  to  require,  that  no  bill  regarding  either 
state  or  religious  affairs  be  exhibited  in  the  house  ; 
and  that  in  particular,  she  charged  the  speaker  upon 
his  allegiance,  if  any  such  bills  were  offered,  abso- 
lutely to  refuse  them  a  reading,  and  not  so  much  as 
to  permit  them  to  be  debated  by  the  members.  This 
command  from  the  queen  was  submitted  to  without 
further  question  :  Morrice  was  seized  in  the  house 
itself  by  the  serjeant  at  arms,  discharged  from  his 
office  of  dbancellor  of  the  duchy,  incapacitated  from 
any  practice  in  his  profession  as  a  common  lawyer, 
and  kept  some  years  prisoner  in  Tilbury  castle. 

The  queen  having  thus  imperiously  marked  out 
the  line  of  division  between  her  immense  preroga- 
tive and  the  almost  imperceptible  privileges  to  which 
she  condescended  to  acknowledge  the  lower  house 
to  be  entitled,  the  commons  obsequiously  acqui- 
esced to  her  decision  in  all  respects,  and  granted  her 
a  considerable  supply  of  two  subsidies  and  four  fif- 
teenths;   But  this  sum  not  appearing  suffident  to 
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the  courts  the  peers  proposed  a  grant  of  three  sub- 
sidies and  six  nfteenths.  The  commons,  who  were 
in  possession  of  the  privilege  of  beginning  bills  of 
subsidy,  took  offence  at  this  encroachment  of  the 
lords,  and  at  first  absolutely  refused  the  proposal ; 
but  they  both  agreed  to  a  conference,  and  after- 
wards voted  the  additional  grant.  They  also  passed 
a  law  against  recusants^  which  enacted  that  any 
|)erson  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  obstinately 
Tiefused,  during  the  space  of  a  month,  to  attend 
public  worship,  should  be  committed  to  prison ;  that 
of  after  being  condemned  for  this  offence,  he  per- 
sisted three  months  in  his  refusal,  he  should  be 
banished  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  if  he  either  refused 
this  condition,  or  returned  after  banishment,  he 
should  suffer  capitally  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of 
clergy ;  a  law  which  bore  equally  hard  against  the 
^urkans  and  against  the  catholics. 

The  session  ended  vidth  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
renewing  the  same  high  pretensions  which  Elizabeth 
.had  assumed  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament,  and 
containing  some  reprimands  to  the  commons,  par- 
ticularly on  account'  of  their  not  paying  due  reve- 
r^ice  to  privy  counsellors,  "  who,'*  she  told  them, 
were  not  to.be  accounted  as  common  knights  and 
burgesses  of  the  house,  who  are  counsellors  but 
during  the  parliament,  whereas  the  others  are 
^^  standing  counsellors,  and  for  their  wbdom  and 
*'  great  service  are  called  to  the  council  of  the  state.'* 
She  complained  also,  that  when  the  last  invasion 
was  attempted,  some  upon  the  sea  coast  had  for-* 
saken  their  towns,  fled  up  higher  into  the  country, 
and  left  all  naked  and  exposed  to  the  enemy's  en- 
trance; "but,''  said  she,  "  I  swear  unto  you,  by 
^*  God,  if  I  knew  those  persons,  or  may  know  of 
^''  any  that  shall  do  so  hereafter,  I  will  make  them 
"  feel  what  it  is  to  be  so  fearful  in  so  urgent  a 
^'  cause*' 
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London  lost  before  the  close  of  this  year  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  by  its  nsnal  and  periodical 
scourge,  the  plague. 

Ann.  1594. 

Henry  IV.  embraced  at  last  the  catholic  faith,  and 
his  abjuration  soon  after  proved  a  deadly  blow  to 
the  league.  Elizabeth  pretended  to  be  extremely 
displeiased  at  his  change  of  religion,  and  she  wrote 
him  an  angry  letter  on  the  occasion.  Sensible,  how- 
ever that  the  league  and  the  king  of  Spain  were 
still  their  common  enemies,  she  hearkened  to  his 
apologies,  continued  to  assist  him  both  with  men 
and  money,  and  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  him, 
in  which  they  mutually  stipulated  never  to  make 
peace  but  by  common  agreement. 

In  proportion  as  Philiji's  ambitious  views  wfere 
disappointed  in  France,  he  resumed,  on  a  new  plan, 
hfe  ideas  of  invasion  against  England.  The  con- 
spiracy was  discovered  by  some  papers  which  were 
found  about  George  Ker,  brother  to  lord  Newbot- 
tl^,  who  had  been  taken  while  he  was*  secretly  pass- 
ing  into  Spain.  The  earls  of  Angus,  Errol,  and 
Huntly,  the  heads  of  three  potent  femilies,  had  al- 
ready entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Spanish 
monarch ;  and  had  stipulated  to  raise  all  their  forces, 
to  join  them  to  a  body  of  Spanish  troops,  which 
Philip  promised  to  send  into  Scotland ;  and,  after 
re-establishing  the  catholic  religion  in  that  kingdom, 
to  march  with  their  united  power,  in  order  to 
effect  the  same  purpose  in  England.  They  were 
narrowly  watched  by  Eli25abeth,  who  instigated 
James  to  proceed  against  the  three  earls  with  se- 
verity, and  confiscate  their  estates ;  the  advice  was 
certainly  good,  but  James,  with  his  limited  revenue 
and  authority,  was  unable  to  execute  it,  and  she 
f;ould  ney^r  be  prev2|.iled  on  to  grant  liim  the  least 
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assistance ;  she  leven  continued  to  increase  his  per- 
pkxity  by  countenancing  the  turbulent  earl  of  Both- 
well,  who>  more  than  once,  had  attempted  to  ren- 
der himself  master  of  the  king's  person,  and  being 
expelled  the  kingdom  on  that  account,  had  taken 
shelter  in  England.       ' 

In  the  mean  time  the  most  atrocious  machinations 
wer^  contrived  against  Elizabeth's  life.  A  Jew, 
domestic  physidan  to  the  queen,  being  imprisoned 
en  suspicion,  confessed  that  he  had  received  a  bribe 
to  poison  her,  from  Fuentes  and  Ibarra,  who  had 
succeeded  Parma  in  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  he  pretended  that  he  had  no  other  intention 
than  to  cheat  Philip  of  his  money.  He  was,  how- 
ever, executed  for  the  conspiracy.  York  and  Wil- 
Eams,  two  English  traitors,  were  afterwards  exe- 
cuted for  a  conspiracy  of  the  same  khid  wHh  Ibarra. 
The  queen  complained  to  Philip  of  these  dishonoura^ 
ble  attempts  of  his  ministers,  but  could  obtain  no 
satisfaction.  Elizabeth,  instead  of  retaliating  in 
fike  manner,  sought  her  revenge  in  the  fair  field  of 
war,  by  supporting  the  gallant  Henry,  and  ass^ting 
him  in  finally  annihilating  the  power  of  the  league. 
Norris,  at  the  head  of  the  English  forces  in  Britanny, 
asiiisted  at  the  taking  of  Morlaix,  Quimper,  and 
Brest,  towns  garrisoned  by  Spanish  troops.  Morlaix 
had  been  promised  to  the  English  as  a  place  for  re- 
treat ;  but  the  duke  d'Aumont,  the  French  general, 
eluded  this  promise  by  having  it  inserted  in  the 
capitulation,  that  none  but  catholics  should  be  ad* 
mitted  into  that  town. 

Ann.  1595* 

,  Philip's  agents  excite  a  revolt  in  Ireland ;  he  sup* 
fiies  the  rebels  with  good  officers  from  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  a  short  time  ten  thousand  men,  led  by 
the  restless  Tyrone,  Macquire,  and  MacMalion,  rise  in 
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arms.  Norris  is  recalled,  with  his  troops,  from 
Britanny,  and  sent  into  h'eland,  where  he  soon  puts 
to  rout  the  insurgents,  and  reduces  Tyrone  to  the 
most  desperate  situation ;  from  which,  however^ 
he  extricates  himself  in  some  measure  by  a  series  of 
deceitful  conventions,  and  by  taking  advantage  of 
some  impolitic  misunderstandings  between  Russel, 
the  deputy,  and  Norris. 

Elizabeth  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  to 
settle  the  reimbursement  of  the  money  which  she 
had  expended  in  supporting  them,  and  which 
amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds* 
Another  treaty  is  also  concluded  with  Hehry^  ia 
execution  of  which  sir  Thomas  Baskerville  is  sent 
over  to  France,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
English* 

The  expences  of  the  war  made  against  Philip, 
both  in  France  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  did  ho^ 
prevent  those  naval  enterprizes,  which  either  the 
queen  or  her  subjects  scarcely  ever  discontinued. 
James  Lancaster,  supplied  with  three  ships  and  a 
f)innace  by  the  merchants  of  London,  had  takea 
last  year  thirty-nine  ships  of  the  enemy,  made  a 
successful  attack  on  Fernambouc,  in  Brazil,  and 
had  returned  home  with  the.  treasure  he  had  so 
-bravely  acquired* 

Sir  Francis  Drake  and  sir  John  Hawkins  under- 
took, this  year,  a  more  important  expedition  against 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  America  ;  but  they  missed 
the  treasures  of  Porto  Rico,  the  great  object  of  the 
expedition ;  then,  sailing  to  the  continent  of  Spanish 
America",  they  destroyed  many  towns,  and  laid 
waste  the  country  around  them  ;  but  these  two  dis* 
tinguished  seam"en  fell  by  disease  before  their  return* 
ing  fleet  reached  England. 
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A  powerflil  fleet  is  equipped  at  Plymouth,  con« 
sisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  vessels,  seven- 
teen of  v^rhich  were  large  ships  of  war,  reinforced 
t>y  twenty  ships  from  Hdttand.  In  this  fleet  were 
embarked  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty 
soldiers,  one  thousand  volunteers,  and  six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  seamen,  besides  the 
Dutch.  The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Essex,  the  navy  by  lord  Effingham,  high 
admiral.  The  fleet  set  sail  on  the  1  st  of  June,  ar^- 
rived  off*  Cadiz,  and. immediately  prepared  to  attack 
the  ships  and  gallies  in  the  bay.  This  attempt  was 
deemed  rash,  but  it  was  so  strenuously  recom.- 
mended  by  Essex,  that  the  council  of  war  approved 
of  it.  Efiingham  then  informed  the  earl,  that  the 
queen,  anxious  for  his  safety,  and  dreading  the 
^ects  of  his  youthful  ardour,  had  secretly  given 
orders  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  conmiand 
the  van  in  the  attack.  But  Essex  no  sooner  came 
in  the  reach  of  the  enemy  than,  forgetting  the  pro- 
mise the  admiral  had  exacted  from  him,  he  broke 
through,  and  pressed  forward  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fire.  The  enemy  was  soon  obUged  to  sUp  an* 
chor,  and  retreat  farther  into  the  bay,  where  they 
ran  many  of  their  ships  aground.  Essex  then  land- 
ed his  men  at  fort  Puntal,  and  immediately  marched 
to  the  attack  of  Cadiz,  which  he  soon  carried  sword 
in  hand.  The  English  made  a  rich  plunder  in  the 
city,  but  missed  a  much  richer  by  the  Spanish  ad* 
miral  setting  fire  to  the  ships,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  loss 
of  the  Spaniards  in  this  enterprise  was  computed  to 
amount  to  twenty  millions  of  ducats. 

Essex,  incited  by  his  ambitious  spirit  for  glory, 
insisted  on  keeping  possession  of  Cadiz,  which  he 
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proposed  to  defend  with  four  hundred  men,  and 
three  months  provisions,  till  succours  should  arrivi 
from  Englnnd ;  but  the  seamen  and  soldiers,  impx^ 
tient  to  return  home,  in  order  to  secure  their  ploo- 
der,  rejected  this  and  every  other  proposal  of  Essex 
to  annoy  the  enemy.  They  fortunately  escaped  a 
very  serious  danger  on  their  return  to  England. 
The  Spanish  admind  had  sailed  with  a  very  numer« 
ous  fleet  and  eight  thousand  soldiers,  intending  to 
land  a  body  of  veterans  in  the  west  of  En^nd^ 
seize  the  unguarded  harbour  of  Falmouth,  and  watt 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  to  intercept  lord 
EiSbigham's  fleet,  on  its  return  from  Cadiz.  Bat 
when  they  had  gained  sight  of  Sciily,  and  a  coondi 
of  war  was  sitting  on  board  the  admiral's  ship,,  a  suck 
den  storm  arose  with  such  violence,  that  it  prevented 
the  captains  from  returning  to  their  vessels.  Forty 
of  the  fleet  were  lost,  or  forced  into  hostile  ports^ 
and  the  rest  utterly  disabled*  The  same  tempest 
met  the  victorious  fleet  of  England,  but  the  ships 
being  lighter  and  better  manned,  escaped  with  litde 
damage.  Elizabeth,  though  she  admired  the  lofty 
genius  of  Essex,  expressed  her  satisfaction  to  the 
other  officers.  The  admiral  was  created  earl  of 
Nottingham,  and  as  the  taking  of  Cadiz,  and  de« 
stroying  the  Spanish  ships,  were  mentioned  in  the 
preamble  of  the  patent,  Essex,  pretending  that  this 
merit  belonged  exclusively  to  himself,  ofiered  to 
maintain  this  jdea  by  single  combat  against  Notting* 
ham,  or  his  sons,  or  any  of  his  kindred. 

Ann*  1597. 

Philip  assembling  a  new  fleet  at  Corunna  and 
the  Groyne,  and  marching  troops  thither  with  a 
view  of  making  a  descent  on  Ireland,  Elizabeth,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  enterprize,  and  destroy  the 
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sWpping  in  these  Rarbours^  prepares  a  force  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  sail,  live  ihousand  new-levied 
Boldiers,  with  one  thousand  veterans.  The  earl  of 
Essex  is  appointed  coiijmander  in  chief  both  of  the 
land  and  sea  forces  of  the  first  squadron,  lord 
Thomas  Howard  of  another,  and  sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh of  the  third.  A  tempest  assailed  Philip's  arma- 
ment on  its  outset  from  port ;  while  the  English 
fleet  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  until  its  pro* 
visions  were  nearly  exhausted.  A  part  of  the  ships, 
however,  put  to  sea,  and  sailed  for  the  Azores, 
with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  Indian  fleet,  out  of 
which. Essex  took  only  three  ships,  which  were^so 
richly  laden  as  to  repay  the  expencas  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

Essex  is  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  earl  marshal 
of  England,  which  had  been  vacant  since  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

A  parliament  is  summoned,  October  24th ;  the 
lord  keeper  informs  this  assembly  gf  the  necessity  of 
a  supply,  as  the  queen,  in  defence  of  the  religion, 
liberty,  and  independence  of  England,  had  dis-* 
bursed  a  sum  triple  to  all  the  parliamentary  supplies 
igrarited  her ;  and,  beades  expending  her  ordinary 
revenues,  had  been  obliged  to  sell  many  of  the  crown 
lands.  The  parliament  grant  her  three  subsidies 
and  six  fifteenths.  Yelverton,  who  was  proposed 
as  speaker  of  the  lower  house,  delivered  a  speech  as 
usual,  to  urge  his  own  incapacity.  "  Your  speaker," 
said  he,  "  ought  to  be  a  man  big  and  comely,  stately 
and  well  spoken ;  his  voice  great,  his  carriage  ma- 
jestical;  his  nature  haughty,  and  his  purse  plentiful 
and  heavy.  But,  contrarily,  the  stature  of  my 
body  is  small,  my  voice  low,  myself  not  so  well 
spoken,  my  carriage  lawyer-like,  and  of  the  com- 
mon fashion;  my  nature  soft  and  bashful;  my 
purse  light,  thin,  and  never  yet  pKntiful."    This 
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modest  apology  was  applauded,  but  not  admitted, 
and  Yeiverton  filled  the  chair  with  sufficient 
xiigpnity. 

-^The  commons  venture  to  engage  in  two  contro- 
versies,  about  forms  and  civility,  with  the  house  of 
peers*  They  cooiplain^  fird,  that  the  lords  received 
their  messages  sitting,  with  their  hats  on,  and  that 
the  keeper  returned  an  answer  in  the  same  uncivil 
posture.;  secondly,  that  some  amendments  made  by 
the  lords  to  a  bill  sent  up  by  the  commons,  had 
been  written  on  parchment,  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  written  on  paper.  But  the  upper  hou^ 
proved.  On  the  first  point,  that  by  custom  and  the 
usage  of  parliament,  the  commons  were  not  entitled 
to  any  more  respect ;  and  answered  on  the  second 
point,  that  it  was  not  material  whether  the  amend- 
ments were  written  on  parchment  or  on  paper,  nor 
whether  the  paper  were  white,  black,  or  brown. 
The  commons  complained  of  this  reply,  which 
seemed  to  contain  a  mockery  of  them,  but  they 
obtained  no  satisfaction. 

A  dispute  chancing  to  arise  between  England  and 
the  Hans  To wns^  •  concerning  ships  which  had  been 
taken  at  Lisbon,  the  king  of  Poland  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  London,  who  having  commenced  a  Latin 
oration  in  a  very  lofty  strain,  Elizabeth  interrupted 
him  with  a  rapid  piece  of  eloquence  in  the  same 
language,  and  thus  took  to  pieces  the  speech  of  the 
malapert  orator ;  after  the  audience,  turning  to  the 
train  of  her  wondering  attendants,  she  said,  ^'  God's 
death !  my  lords,  I  have  been  forced  this  day  to 
•scour  up  my  old  Latin,  that  has  long  lain  rusting/* 
After  the  wonderful  abilities  of  Elizabeth  in  the 
high  and  arduous  science  of  ruling  a  kingdom, 
nothing  perhaps  was  more  extraorcUnary  than  the 
extent  of  her  learnin?.  One  day,  when  she  was 
engaged  in  a  conversation  with  Calignon,  who  was 
afterwards  chancellor  of  Navarre,  she  shewed  him 
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a  Latin  translation  she  had  made  of  sonie  tragedies 
of  Sophocles,  and  of  two  harangues  of  Demosthenes  ; 
she  even  allowed  him  to  take  a  copy  of  a  Greek 
epigram  she  had  composed  ;  and  she  asked  his 
opinion  about  several  passages  of  Lycophron,  which 
she  was  now  reading,  with  an  intention  of  translat- 
ing some  parts  of  it. 

Ann.  1598. 

Henry  IV.  receives  an  overture  for  peace  with 
Philip ;  but  as  he  had  engaged  not  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  with  Spain  but  in  common  with  Elizabeth, 
for  whom  he  had  a  very  affectionate  esteem  and 
cordial  gratitude  for  the  generous  assistance  he  had 
received  from  her  in  his  greatest  diiEculties,  he  in- 
formed her  and  the  states  general  of  Holland,  that 
a  general  pacification  might  be  made  by  common 
agreement.  These  two  powers  sent  ambassadors  to 
France  to  remonstrate  against  peace.  Henry  repre- 
sents to  them,  that  his  kingdom,  exhausted  and  torn 
with  convulsions  of  civil  wars  during  fifty  years, 
required  some  interval  of  repose  ere  it  could  reach  a 
condition  in  which  it  might  sustain  itself,  much 
more  support  its  allies ;  that  after  the  minds  of  his 
subjects  were  composed  and  accustomed  to  obedi- 
ence, France  would  be  enabled,  by  the  restoration 
of  her  finances  and  agriculture,  to  repay  her  con- 
federates all  tlie  services  she  had  received  from 
them  in  her  calamities.  This  candid  and  plausible 
apology  could  leave  no  doubt  that  Henry  was  al- 
ready determined  to  conclude  a  separate  peace,  ia 
case  Elizabeth  would  not  join  in  the  negociation, 
which  she  declined,  as  Philip  reftised  to  treat  with 
the  Dutch  as  a  free  state,  and  Elizabeth  would 
not  negociate  without  her  ally.  The  peace  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  was  concluded  at  Vervins^ 
May  ^d. 
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Elizabeth  could  also  have  put  an  end  to  the  wat  - 
on  equitable  terms,  had  she  been  in  a  more  pacific 
disposition,  and  such  was  the  advice  of  her  wisest 
counsellors.  But  this  high-spirited  princess,  now  free 
from  all  apprehensions  of  any  dangerous  invasion^ 
considered  that,  in  her  present  situation,  the. war. 
s^nst  Philip  might  thenceforth  be  reduced  to  sud- 
den enterprizes  and  naval  expeditions,  in.  which  she 
possessed  an  undoubted  superiority ;  that  the  yearly 
return  of  his  Indian  tres^ure  by  sea,  afforded  a  coja*. 
tinual  prospect  of  advantages  more  than  adequate 
to  repay  all  her  naval. expences.  These  reasons  she 
had  heard  frequently  insisted  on  by  the  earl  of 
Essex,  whose  warlike  talents  and  passion  for  glory 
made  him  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  war^ 
while  lord  Burleigh,  his  rival  in  the  confidence  olE' 
the  queen,  strenuously  recommended  peace ;  but  as 
Essex's  person  was  as  agreeable  to  Elizabeth,  as  his 
advice  to  her  inclinations,  the  favourite  seemed  daily 
to  acquire  an  ascendent  over  the  minister.  Had  he' 
been  endowed  with  prudence  and  self-command 
equal  to  his  shining  accomplishments,  he  would 
have  secured  his  credit  and  influence  over  the  queen 
against  all  the  machinations  of  his  enemies ;  but  his 
high  spirit,  obstinacy  and  impetuosity,  made  him 
often  depart  from  that  implicit  deference  which  her 
rank  as  well  as  her  temper  required.  Being  once 
engaged  in  a  dispute  with  her  about  the  choice  of  a 
governor  for  Ireland,  he  was  so  heated  in  the  argu- 
ment, that  he  entirely  forgot  the  rule^  both  of  duty 
and  civility,  and  turned  his  back  uppn  her  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner.  Her  anger,  naturally  prompt  and 
violent,  rose  at  this  provocation,  and  she  instantly 
gave  him  a  smart  box  on  the  ear^  bidding  him  at 
the  same  time,  ^'  Go,  ind  be  hanged."  At  this,  Essex 
clapping  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  swearii^  aloud 
that  he  would  not  bear  such  an  affront,  were  it  from 
Henry  Vlll.  himself,  withdrew  from  court  in  ex- 

fi  B  2 
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treme  disgust.  His  friend,  chancellor  Egerton, 
vainly  entreated  him  to  appease  the  queen  by  prop^ 
acknowledgments;  he  answered  his  exhortations 
by  a  bold  spirited  letter^  which  he  had  the  impru- 
dence to  shew  to  his  friends,  who  dispersed  copies 
dfit. 

Notwithstanding  this  additional  provocation, 
Elizabeth,  induced  either  by  her  prevalent  partiality 
for  Essex,  or  by  the  consciousness  that  her  resent* 
ment  against  him  had  carried  her  to  a  degi^e  of 
violence  ill  becoming  her  own  dignity^  she  rein- 
stated him  in  his  former  favour^  and  her  kindness 
to  him  appeared  rather  increased  by  this  interval  of 
auger*  The  death  of  Burleigh,  his  antagonist^ 
which  happened  nearly  at  the  same  time,  seemed  to 
ensure  him  the  queen's  exclusive  confidence.  The 
last  act  of  Burleigh*s  administration,  was  a  new 
treaty  with  tlie  EHitch,  who  were  so  interested  to 
pYeserve  the  queen's  alliance,  that  they  readily  sub- 
iliitted  to  any  terms  which  she  pleased  to  require  of 
them,  particularly  respecting  the  re-payment  of  the 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  they  owed  her. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Burleigh,  Elizabeth  was 
infonned  of  the  death  of  her  inveterate  enemy^ 
Philip  11. 

Ann.  ISgg. 

Rebellion  in  Ireland  had  now  risen  to  a  dang^oos 
height,  by  the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  the 
earl  of  Tyrone.  Elizabeth,  sensiUe  that  ail  the 
temporizing  measures  which  had  been  lutherto 
used,  served  only  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  disorder 
and  mutiny  among  these  rebels,  resolved  to  em« 
ploy  more  vigorous  means,  and  vras  on  the  point  of 
sending  lord  Mountjoy  to  command  in  that  country^ 
when  the  earl  of  Essex,  ambitious  of  fame,  express- 
ed his  desire  of  obtaining  this  government  for  him^ 
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sdf ;  and  no  sooner  was  his  desire  known,  than  his 
enemies,  even  more  zealously  than  his  friends,  con* 
spired  to  gratify  his  vrfshes,  in  hopes  that  his  being 
removed  from  court,  their  private  aims  of  prefer- 
ment would  be  more  likely  to  succeed,  and  that 
if  the  queen  had  once  leisure  to  forget  by  his  ab- 
sence the  charms  of  his  person  and  conversation,  she 
would  soon  be  disgusted  with  his  haughty,  im* 
patient,  and  imperious  demeanour. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  much  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  Essex's  genius  and  military  talents,  readily  agreed 
to  appoint  him  governor  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  granted  him  by  his  patent 
more  extensive  authority  than  had  ever  been  con- 
ferred on  any  lieutenant.  In  order  to  insure  his 
success,  she  put  under  his  conunand  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  a 
force  which  was  deemed  sufScient  to  make  in  one 
campaign  the  entire  conquest  of  Ireland.  His  first 
act,  upon  entering  on  his  new  command,  was  to. 
appoint  general  of  the  horse  his  intimate  friend,  the 
earl  of  Southampton,  who  had  incurred  the  queen's 
displeasure  by  secretly  marrying  without  her  con- 
sent, and  whom  she  had  enjoined  Essex  not  to  em- 
ploy in  any  command  under  him.  She  no  sooner 
heard  of  this  act  of  disobedience,  than,  with  a  severe 
reprimand,  she  sent  him  orders  to  recall  his  com-^ 
mission  to  Southampton ;  but  he  had  the  impru- 
dence to  remonstrate  against  this  second  order,  and 
it  was  not  till  she  reiterated  her  commands  that  he 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  displace  his  friend. 

On  his  landing  at  Dublin,  instead  of  marching  im- 
mediatelyagainstthe  enemy  in  theirimportant  retreat 
of  Ulster,  according  to  the  plan  he  had  himself  pro- 
posed, and  which  being  adopted  by  the  queen  was 
one  of  the  principal  points  of  his  instructions,  he 
led  his  forces  into  the  province  of  Muuster,  where 
he  only  exhausted  his  strength,  and  lost  his  oppor* 
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tunity  against  a  people  that  submitted  at  his  ap- 
proach, but  took  up  arms  again  when  he  retired, 
until  the  great  and  expensive  army  of  England  was 
so  much  reduced  by  sickness  and  desertion,  that  he 
could  not  attempt  any  thing  this  season  against 
Tyrone  without  reinforcements.  That  there  might 
be  no  pretence  for  further  inactivity,  the  queen  im- 
mediately sent  over  the  number  of  troops  he  de- 
manded, which,  however,  proved  insuffident,  as 
the  army  was  so  terrified  with  the  reputation  of 
Tyrone,  that  many  of  them  counterfeited  sickness, 
and  many  others  deserted.  In  this  situation  he 
hearkened  to  Tyrone's  proposition,  and  a  cessation 
of  arms  was  concluded  on  the  1st  of  May,  renew-* 
able  from  six  weeks  to  six  weeks,  but  which  might 
be  broken  oflF  by  either  party  upon  a  fortnight's 
warning. 

So  unexpected  an  issue  of  the  most  expensive  en- 
terprize  undertaken  by  Elizabeth,  extremely  im 
creased  the  disgust  which  Essex  had  given  her  by 
several  letters  to  her  majesty  and  council,  full  of 
peevish  and  impatient  expressions,  complaining  of 
his  enemies  ;•  lamenting  that  their  calumnies  should 
be  believed  instead  of  being  punished.  Elizabeth 
look  care  to  inform  him  of  her  dissatisfaction,  ?ind 
commanded  him  to  remain  in  Ireland  till  further 
orders. 

Essex  heard  at  once  of  Elizabeth's  anger,  and  of 
the  promotion  of  his  enemy,  sir  Robert  Cecil,  the 
son  of  the  late  lord  Burleigh,  to  an  office  to  which 
he  himself  aspired.  Alarmed  at  this  intelligence  he 
hastily  embraced  a  resolution,  which  he  knew  had 
succeeded  with  Leicester  in  the  same  circumstances. 
He  immediately  set  out  for  England,  and  making 
speedy  journies  he  arrived  at  court  before  any  one. 
was  in  the  least  apprised  of  his  intentions.  Though 
besmeared  with  dirt  and  sweat,  he  hastened  to  the 
ijueen's  bedchamber,  and  found  her  newly  risings 
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sitting  with  her  hair  about  her  face.  He  threw  him- 
self on  his  knefes,  kissed  her  hand,  had  some  private 
conversation  with  her,  and  was  so  graciously  receiv- 
ed, that,  on  his  departure,  he  was  heard  to  say, 
that  though  he  had  suffered  troubles  and  storms 
HbrodA  he  had  found  a  sweet  calm  at  home. 

This  placability  of  Elizabeth  was  merely  owing  to 
her  surprize  and  momentary  satisfaction,  on  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  her  favourite ;  but  this 
&st  moment  being  over,  she  reflected  on  the  impro- 
priety of  his  conduct,  and  she  thought  it  necessary 
to  subdue  that  imperious  haughty  spirit,  who,  pre- 
suming on  her  partiality,  ventured  to  act  in  the 
most  important  affairs  without  any  regard  to  her 
orders  and  instructions.  When  Essex  waited  on  her 
in  the  afternoon  he  found  her  extremely  altered. 
She  ordered  him  to  be  confined  to  his  chamber,  to 
be  twice  examined  by  the  council,  and  though  his 
answers  were  very  submissive,  she  cx)mmitted  him 
to  the  custody  of  the  lord  keeper,  Egerton.  Essex 
used  every  expression  of  sorrow,  humiliation,  and 
entire  submission  to  the  queen's  will.  Soon  after, 
he  sickened  at  the  queen's  displeasure,  and  when 
she  heard  of  it,  she  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  his 
situation.  She  ordered  eight  physicians  of  the  best 
reputation  to  attend  him ;  and  being  informed  that 
the  issue  was  much  to  be  apprehended,  she  sent 
doctor  James  to  him  with  some  broth,  and  a  mes- 
sage of  still  greater  virtue  ;  she  desired  that  physi- 
cian to  tell  him,  that  she  would  herself  pay  him  a 
visit,  if  she  thought  such  a  step  consistent  with  her 
honour.  It  was  remarked,  that  in  pronoundng 
these  words  her  eyes  were  suflFused  with  tears, 

Ann.  1600. 

On  new  year's  day  Essex  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
queen,  and  sent  her  a  rich  present,  as  was  usual 
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with  the  courtiers  at  that  time.-  She  read  the  letter 
but  rejected  the  present.  After  some  i&terval, 
however,  she  allowed  him  to  return  to  his  house, 
though  still  under  custody.  But  the  accounts  she 
received  from  Ireland  convincing  her  more  and 
more  of  Essex's  mkconduct  in  that  government,, 
kept  her  anger  alive  against  him  ;  the  more  so,  that 
lord  Mountjoy,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the 
office  of  lord  Keutenant,  had  in  a  very  short  time- 
compelled  the  rebels  to  take  shelter  in  the  woods 
and  morasses,  and  given  new  life  to  the  queen's  aa« 
thority  in  that  island.  £lizabeth  received  an  addi- 
tional disgust  from  the  partiality  of  the  people,  who, 
prepossessed  with  an  extravagant  idea  of  Essex's 
merit,  complained  of  the  injustice  done  him  by  hb 
removal  from  court,  and  by  his  confinement.  la 
order  to  justify  her  conduct  in  regard  to  him,  she 
had  often  expressed  her  intention  of  having  hint 
tried  in  the  star-chamber ;  but  her  affection  iar  him 
still  prevailed  over  her  severity,  and  she  was  con- 
tented to  have  him  only  examined  by  the  privy 
council.  There  be  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow 
for  all  his-  offences,  submitting  to  a  public  confer- 
sion  of  whatever  the  queen  had  been  pleased  to  im- 
pute to  him,  with  only  one  reserve,  which,  hesaid^ 
he  would  never  relinquish  but  with  his  Kie,  the  as^ 
sertion  of  an  unpolluted  loyalty,  of  an  unfeigned 
afection,  of  an  earnest  desire  ever  to  perform  to  her 
majesty  the  best  service  which  his  poor  abilities 
would  permit.  This  submission  was  uttered  wkb 
so  much  eloquence,  and  in  so  pathetic  a  manner, 
that  it  drew  tears  from  many  of  the  audience..  He 
was  only  sentenced  to  be  suspended  from  his  offices 
of  counsellor,  of  earl  marshal  of  England,  and  of 
master  of  the  ordnance,  and  to  return  to  his  house, 
there  to  continue  a  prisoner  during  the  queen's 
pleasure. 

Elizabeth,  satisfied  wiihhavmg  thus  fair  humbled 
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Essex's  pride,  did  not  suffer  the  saiteace  to:  be  re* 
corded,  and  allowed  him  to  continue  in  the  office 
of  master  of  the  horse  ;  she  had  even  expressed  be- 
forehand to  the  council  her  intention  that  he  should 
not  be  suspended  from  it.     He  BfHght  have  regs^ned: 
his  former  ascendant  over  the  queen,  bad  he  perse-  . 
vered  a  few  months  longer  in  his  present  modera« 
tion,  and  in  the  sentiments  erf  repentance,  humility^ 
and  submission,  expressed  in  the  letters  he  wfate 
from  time  to  time  to  her  majesty.     Bat  Elizabeth 
refusing  to  admit  him  into  her  presence,  and  tocoiv 
tinue  him  in  the  possession  of  a  lucrative  numopely 
of  sweet  wines,  which  he  had  long  enjoyed ;  this 
new  injury  drove  his  temper,  nafturalJjr  impatient* 
and  now  much  fretted,  to  absolute  despair.     His 
friends,  instead  of  soothing  his  anger,  or  restraining 
his  impetuosity,  added  to  both  by  their  imprudent 
and  interested  zeal ;  they  succeeded  at  last  m  deter- 
mining, Essex  to  attempt  to  redress  his  wrongs  by 
violence.     But  being  conscious  how  unpopular  such 
an  enterprize  woukt  be,  if  undertaken  from  fnotives 
of  private  revenge  alone^  he  endeavoured  to  mingle 
the  king  of  Scotland's  interest  with  his  0  wn^  and  he 
wrote  to  James  that  the  faction  which  now  pre- 
dominated in  the  English  court,  had  resolved  to 
support  the  interest  of  the  infanta  of  Spaifi  tx>  the 
crown ;  and  that  unless  he  sent  ambassadors  withoii(t 
delay,  to  insist  on  the  immediate  declaration  of  his 
right  of  succession,  all  his  hopes  would  be  frustra- 
ted.    James,  who  knew  how  disagreeable  such  a  de- 
mand would  be  to  the  queen,  declined  to  expose 
'lumself  so  rashly  to  her  displeasure. 

Essex,  nevertheless,  blinded  with  resentment  and 
impatient  of  revensje,  entirely  abandoned  himself  to 
f hese  passions.  He  now  wrote  to  his  friend,  lord 
Mountjoy,.  in  Ireland,  and  almost  persuaded  him  to 
transport  his  army  to  England.  He  secretly  cabaU 
Jed  with  the  Roman  catholics^  and  openly  with  the 
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most  rigorous  of  the  puritans ;  and  he  strove  to 
f5rm  an  association  against  Elizabeth  among  the 
magistrates  and  citizens  of  London.  He  had  even 
proceeded  to  settle  the  plan  of  the  insurrection  ;  his 
friends  were  to  overpower  the  guards  and  seize  the 
palace,  while  he  himself,  with  infinite  respect  and 
humility  kneeling  to  the  queen,  would  insist  on  a 
sew  parliament,  a  new  ministry,  and  a  settlement 
of  the  succession.  But  the  greatest  imprudence  of 
Essex  was  his  indulging  in  such  liberties  of  speech, 
as  never  to  bfe  forgiven  by  a  woman  of  Elizabeth's 
character.  He  was  heard  to  say,  Hiat  she  was  nam 
gratsm  an  old  woman^  and  was  become  as  crooked  in 
her  mind  as  in  her  body. 

Ann.  1601. 

While  these  desperate  measures  were  in  agitation 
Essex  was  surrounded  with  spies,  and  all  his  plans, 
as  soon  as  formed,  were  made  known  to  the  queen. 
He  received  a  summons  to  attend  the  council,  Febru- 
ary 7th.  He  concluded  that  his  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, at  least  suspected,  and  excused  himself  to 
the  council  on  pretence  of  an  indisposition.  In  the 
mean  time  he  dispatched  messengers  to  his  more  in* 
timate  confederates,  requesting  their  advice  and  as- 
sistance in  his  present  critical  situation.  Next  day- 
three  hundred  of  them,  all  gentlemen  of  good 
quality  and  fortune,  appeared  at  Essex's  house,w}iere 
they  were  soon  followed  by  some  of  the  ministers, 
sent  by  the  queen,  in  order  to  learn  the  cause  of 
these  unusual  commotions.  They  were  with  diffi- 
culty admitted  through  a  wicket.  After  some  alter- 
cation, in  which  they  charged  Essex's  retainers, 
upon  their  allegiance,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
were  menaced  in  their  turn  by  the  angry  multi- 
tude who  surrounded  them ;  the  earl,  finding  that 
matters  were  past  recal,   resolved  to  leave  them 
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prisoners  in  his  house,  and  to  proceed  to  the  execu-^ 
tion  of  his  plan.     He  sallied  forth  with  his  attend- 
ants, armed  only  with  walking  swords,  and  cried 
aloud }  *'  For  the  queen  !  for  the  queen !  a  plot  is  laid 
for  my  life."     He  likewise  called  on  the  citizens  of 
London,  if  they  either  valued  his  life,  or  wished  to 
preserve  the  kingdom  from  the  dominion  of  the 
'  Spaniard,  to  take  up  arms  and  follow  his  standard. 
He  advanced  towards   the  palace,    and  observed 
nothing  but  coldness  among  the  crowds  of  people, 
out  of  which  not  one  moved  to  join  him.     Essex, 
meanwhile,  hearing  that  he  was  proclaimed  a  trai- 
tor all  over  the  town,  thought  of  retreating  to  his 
own  house,  which  he  effected  with  great  difficulty, 
and  at  last  surrendered  at  discretion,  requesting 
only  civil  treatment  and,  an  impartial  hearing.    His 
trial  and  condemnation  soon  followed  his  apprehen- 
sion.   The  queen  signed  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
the  warrant  for  his  execution ;  she  countermanded 
it;  she  again  resolved  on  his  death  ;  she  felt  a  new  re* 
turn  of  tenderness  ;  but  what  chiefly  hardened  her 
heart  against  him  was,  his  supposed  obstinacy,  in 
never  making,  as  she  hourly  expected,  any  applica- 
tion to  her  for  mercy,  and  she  iirtally  gave  her  con- 
sent to  his  execution,  which  was  performed  pri- 
vately in  the  tower,  February  25th,  agreeably  to  his 
own  request. 

The  earl  of  Essex  was  but  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  when  his  rashness  and  imprudence  brought 
him  to  this  untimely  end.  All  the  historians  agree 
that  he  was  endowed  with  the  noblest  virtues,  gene- 
rosity, sincerity,  valour,  eloquence,  and  industry ; 
but  they  acknowledge,  likewise,  that  he  was  very 
proud,  haughty,  violent,  and  obstinate,  to  such' a 
degree  as  to  annhilate,  or,  at  least,  overbalance,  the 
merit  of  his  virtues.  The  queen's  unaccountable  at- 
tachment for  him,  which  raised  him  so  high,  and  at-' 
(ached  so  mu^h  celebrity  to  his  name,  seems,  on 
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the  whole,  the  chief  cause  of  his  unhappy  fate^  as  it 
made  him  forget^  that  though  the  sentiments  of 
the  woman  were  ever  strong  in  her,  those  of  the 
sovereign  still,  in  the  end,  appeared  predomU 
nant.  Five  of  Essex's  associates  were  tried  and 
condemned;  the  queen  pardoned  the  rest,  being 
persuaded  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  most  crimi* 
nal  part  of  his  intentions. 

The  king  of  Scotland  sends  ambassadors  to*  the 
queen,  on  the  apparent  errand  of  congratulating  her 
on  her  escape  from  the  late  conspiracy.  The  pru- 
dent Elizabeth,  conscious  of  her  successor's  increas* 
ing  interest  in  her  own  cabinet,  receives  kindly  the 
message,  and  rewards  its  civility  by  an  addition  of 
two  thousand  pounds  to  the  yearly  pension  James 
received  from  hen 

Henry  IV.  made  a  journey  this  summer  to  Calais^ 
and  Elizabeth  went  to  Dover,  in  hopes  of  having  a 
personal  interview  with  the  monarch,  v^^hom,  6f  all 
others,  she  most  esteemed  and  respected.  But,  as 
many  unexpected  difEculties  occurred,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  lay  aside  by  common  consent  the  project 
of  an  interview.  The  celebrated  marquis  of  Rosni 
came  to  Dover  in  disguise,  and  has  given  in  his 
Memoirs  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  conference 
with  the  queen,  in  which  he  could  not  forbear  ex- 
pressing his  astonishment,  when  he  found  that 
Elizabeth  and  his  master,  though  they  had  never 
communicated  their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  had 
formed  the  same  plan  for  establishing  a  new  and 
more  durable  balance  of  power  in  Eurqpe  by  the 
erection  of  new  states  on  the  ruins  of  the  house  of 
Austria. 

The  Irish  war,  though  successful,  and  giving 
now  a  prospect  of  the  finsi  reduction  of  Ireland,  re- 
quired such  expences  as  lay  very  heavy  upon  Eliza- 
beth's narrow  revenues.  The  necessity  of  her  af- 
^rs  obliged  her  again  to  sxmimon  a  parliament,  Oc- 
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tober  27th,  in  ^liidi,  though  in  the  decline  of  her 
age,  and  even  of  her  popularity,  which  had  been  much 
impaired  by  the  execution  of  Essex,  she  still  sup- 
ported by  her  vigour,  the  powers  of  her  preroga- 
tive as  high  and  uncontrollaUe  as  ever. 

The  queen  not  being  able  from  her  revenue  to 
give  to  many  persons  who  distinguished  themselves, 
in  civil  and  military  employments,  rewards  propor** 
tioned  to  their  services,  grafted  them  patents  for 
moncTpolies,  and  these  patents  they  sold  to  others, 
who  were  thereby  enabled  to  raise  as  high  as  they 
pleased  the  price  of  commodities  $  which  soon  pro* 
duced  abuses  the  most  intolerable,  and  the  most 
pernicious  in  their  consequences  that  were  ever 
known  in  any  age  or  country.  A  petition  had  been 
presented  in  the  last  ses^on,  complaining  of  these 
patents ;  but  Elizabeth  had  still  persisted  in  pro«> 
tecting  the  monopolists.  A  bill  was  now  intro- 
duced into  the  lower  house  abolishing  all  these 
monopolies,  and  a  law  was  msisted  on  as  the 
only  certain  expedient  for  remedying  ^the  evil. 
But  the  courtiers  still  maintained  that  this  matter 
regarded  the  prerogative,  and  that  the  commons 
could  never  hope  for  success,  if  they  did  not  make 
application  in  the  most  humble  and  supplicating 
manner,  to  the  queen's  goodness  and  beneficence. 
This  opinion  was  suj^rted  by  maxims  of  despcv  - 
tbm,  more  worthy  of  a  Turkish  divan  than  of  an 
EngUsfa  house  of  commons.  But  Elizabeth,  who 
perceived  how  odious  monopolies  had  become,  and 
what  heats  wete  likely  to  arise,  sent  for  the  speaks, 
and  desired  him  to  acquaint  the  house,  that  she 
would  immediately  cancel  the  most  grievous  and 
oppressive  of  these  patents* 

The  house,  struck  with  admiration  and  gratitude 
at  this  Extraordinary  instance  of  the  queen's  con* . 
descensioA,  voted  that  the  speaker,  with  a  com. 
mittee,  should  ask  permission  to  wait  on  her  ma* 
jesty  and  return  thanks  for  her  gracious  concessions 
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to  her  people.  When  the  speaker,  with  the  other 
members  was  introduced  to  the  queen^  they  all 
flung  themselves  on  their  knees^  and  remained  a 
considerable  time  in  that  posture  till  she  thought 
proper  to  permit  them  to  rise.  The  speaker  dis- 
played the  gratitude  of  the  commons  in  the  ful- 
somest  praises,  more  appropriated  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  whom  he  compared  Elizabeth^  and  whose 
principal  attributes  he  pretended  to  discover  in  her 
majesty.  The  queen  heard  very  patiently  this 
speech,  and  returned  an  answer  f\x\\  of  tenderness 
towards  her  peo|de.  These  complimcmts  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  real  and  no  less  welcome  proof  of 
gratitude,  by  a  grant  quite  unprecedented  of  four 
subsidies  and  eight  fifteenths. 

Elizabeth  was  desirous  to  encourage  commerce, 
industry,  and  navigation,  but  her  conduct  was  little 
calculated  to  serve  these  purposes ;  these  sales  of 
patents  for  monopoly,  to  which  she  recurred  so  £re« 
quently,  extinguished  all  domestic  industry,  while 
tlie  exclusive  companies  she  created  in  her  wants  of 
money  were  an  immediate  check  on  foreign  trade. 

Jnn.  1602,  1603. 

.  There  occurred  in.  the  course  of  this  year  no 
other  events  worth  notice  than  the  capture  of  a 
Caracca,  valued  at  a  million  of  ducats,  and  the 
defeat  ;and  surrender  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone  in  Ire- 
land, which  hastened  the  final  settlement  of  all 
disturbances  in  that  country.  But  £Uzabeth  was 
now  incapable  of  receiving  any  satisfaction  from 
this  fortunate  event.  In  spite  of  the  constant  pros* 
perity  of  a  long  and  glorious  reign,  she.  was  a  prey 
to  a  profound  and  incurable  melancholy,  which  ap- 
peared both  in  her  countenance  and  behaviour.  She 
could  not  bear  company,  she  constantly  s^t  alone  in 
the  dark^  and  was  often  found  drowned  in  tears. 
Various  conjectures  were  formed  on  the  causes  of 
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a  disorder  from  which  she  seemed  to  Jbe  exempted 
by  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  her  temper.  The 
most  common  opinion  was,  that  it  flowed  from 
grief  for  the  earl  of  Essex,  for  whose  memory  she 
retained  an  extraordinary  regard,  deploring  chiefly 
his  obstinacy,  and  seldom  mentioning  his  name 
without  tears.  These  reproaches  of  obstinacy  were 
elucidated  by  an  accident  which  happened -soon  after 
her  retiring  to  Richmond,  and  which  reviving  her 
affection  with  new  tenderness,  embittered  her  sor- 
rows. 

The  countess  of  Nottingham  being  on  her  death 
bed,  desired  io  see  the  queen  in  order  to  reveal 
something  to  her,  without  discovering  which,  she 
could  not  die  in  peace..  When  the  queen  came  into 
her  chamber,  she  told  her,  that,  while  Essex  lay 
under  sentence  of  death,  he  was  desirous  of  im- 
ploring pardon  in  the  manner  which  the  queen  her* 
self  had  prescribed,  by  returning  a  ring,  which, 
during  the  height  of  his  favour  she  had  given  him, 
with  a  promise,  that  if  in  any  future  distress,  he 
sent  that  back  to  her  as  a  token,  it  should  entitle 
him  to  her  protection ;  that  lady  Scroop  was  the 
person  he  intended  to  employ  in  order  to  present 
it ;  that,  by  a  mistake,  it  was  put  into  her  hands, 
and  that  she  having  communicated  the  matter  to 
her  husband,  one  of  Essex's  most  implacable  ene- 
mies, he  had  forbidden  her  either  to  deliver  it  to  the 
queen,  or  to  return  it  to  the  earl.  The  countess 
having  thus  disclosed  her  secret,  begged  the  queen's 
forgiveness ;  but  Elizabeth,  who  now  saw  both  the 
mafice  of  the  earFs  enemies,  and  how  unjustly  she 
had  suspected  him  of  inflexible  obstinacy,  replied, 
"  God  may  forgive  you,  but  I  never  can !"  and 
left  the  room  in  great  emotion.  From  that  mo- 
ment her  spirits  sank  entirely;  she  could  scarcely 
taste  food ;  she  refused  all  the  medicines  prescribed 
by  her  physicians ;  declaring,  that  she  wished  to  die. 
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Ko  Mtreatses  could  prevail  on  her  to  go  to  bed* 
She  sat  on  cushions  during  ten  days  and  nights^ 
pensive  and  silent,  hokUng  her  finger  almost  con* 
Cinually  in  jber  mouth,  with  her  eyes  open  and  fixed 
<m  the  ground.  The  only  thing  to  which  she 
teemed  to  give  any  attention,  were  the  acts  of  de- 
votion performed  in  her  apartoient  by  the  arch- 
Insfaop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  in  these,  she  joined 
with  great  appearance  of  fervour.  A&  her  end  was 
visibly  approaching,  the  council  being  assembled, 
sent  the  keeper,  admiral,  and  secretary  to  know 
fcer  will  with  regard  to  a  eucoessor.  She  answered 
with  a  faint  voice,  that  as  she  had  held  a  regai 
weptre,  the  desired  no  other  than  a  royal  successor* 
Cecil  requesting  her  to  explain  hersdf  more  par- 
ticubrly,  she  subjoined,  that  she  would  have  a  king 
to  succeed  her ;  and  Hhat  her  cousin  the  king  of 
Scots  should  be  her  successor.  Her  voice  soon  after 
Jeft  ber ;  her  senses  failed :  she  i^  into  a  lethargic 
;^mber,  which  continued  some  hours ;  and  she 
eicpired  gently  without  further  struggle  or  convul- 
sion, on  the  24th  day  of  March  1603^  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  her  age  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 
Sheuwas  the  last  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 
This  illustrious  princess,  whose  memory  will  for 
ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  nation,  indebted 
to  her  for  an  unprecedented  happiness,  has  been  the 
o|:^e£t  of  bitter  censure  and  exaggerated  applause, 
both  of  which  history  must  put  aside,  in  delineat- 
ing a  character  so  conspicuous  among  the  gi^eatest 
mcnarchs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mdst  extraor- 
dinary of  all,  as  it  united  the  noblest  qualifications 
of  on«  sex  to  the  less  amiable  weakniesses  of  the 
other.  On  considering  her  only  as  a  sovereign, 
aiui  in  her  management  of  ail  matters  respecting 
government,  politics^  or  state  affairs,  we  wonder 
at  her  displaying  invariably  a  degree  of  vigour, 
constancy,    niagnanimity,    penetration^    prudence. 
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and  vigilance  which  was  never  surpassed.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  she  would  never  admit  any 
limit  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  carried  it  farther 
than  any  of  her  predecessors  ;  but  she"  very  seldom* 
exerted  it  in  any  act  that  did  not  turn  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people.  Besides,  the  deserved  confidence 
of  her  subjects  in  her  constant  cares  and  attention 
for  their  happiness,  had  raised  her  so  high  above 
all  laws,  that  she  was  allowed  to  do  with  them 
what  she  pleased;  and  though  she  occasionally 
abused  such  an  unlimited  authority,  the  only  in* 
stance  perhaps  for  which  no  apology  can  be  ofiered, 
is  her  behaviour  towards  the  Scottish  ^ueen,  not 
(inly  in  bringing  her  to  trial,  but  in  having  kept 
her  during  nineteen  years  in  the  most  rigorous 
confinement,  without  ay  sort  of  right,  or  even 
necessity,  and  contrary  ro  all  sentiments  of  justice 
and  humanity.  It  may  be  said  that  in  this  parti- 
cular case,  she  acted  rather  with  the  power  than 
in  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  and  less  as  a  queen 
than  as  a  jealous  revengeful  woman  against  a  rival 
superior  to  her  in  beauty.  This  forms,  indeed,  one 
of  the  strongest  features  of  Elizabeth's  character, 
considered  as  a  woman.  She  was  not  contented 
with  being  reckoned  amongst  the  most  powerful 
and  respected  monarchs  of  her  age,  she  wanted 
also  to  be  admired,  to  be  adored,  as  the  hand- 
somest of  all  women.  Thence  her  everlasting  fond-' 
iless  for  the  grossest  flatteries  on  her  beauty,  gr?^ces, 
and  youth,  even  to  extreme  old  age  j  thence  her 
caprices,^ and  daily  changes  in  her  dress,  aHv^ays  ex- 
traordinary, and  often  ridiculous.  But  there  were 
also  two  principal  and  most  prominent  circum- 
stances in  her  character,  which  few  historians  have 
attempted  to  examine  and  none  to  explain ;  viz. 
the  nature  of  her  affection  to  her  favourites,  and 
the  causes  of  her  antipathy  to  wedlock  in  general. 
Without  presuming  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution 
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^  these  difficult  questions,  I  will  confine  myself  in 
endeavouring  not  to  leave  them  so  much  in  the 
dirk  by  submitting  to  my  readers  the  following 
observations : 

J  St.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Elizabeth  constantly 
wished,  and  eagerly  endeavoured,  by  all  the  fas- 
cinating allurements  in  her  power,  to  inspire  love 
in  all  men  of  rank  introduced  to  her,  though  she 
had  ever  one  foremost  in  her  favour,  on  whom 
she  openly  and  exclusively  bestowed  marks  of  that 
tender  and  warm  predilection,  the  usual  charac* 
teristic  of  love,  particularly  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  such  strong  symptoms  of  jealousy  as  those 
discovered  by  Elizabeth  towards  her  favourites. 
Thence  it  has  been  generally  concluded,  that  she 
really  was  in  love  with  them.  But  does  not  this 
conclusion  dwindle  into  a  very  doubtful  supposi- 
tion, when  we  ransider,  that  Essex,  who  was,  of 
all  Elizabeth's  favourites,  the  most  warmly  and 
tenderly  beloved,  was  twenty-six  years  younger 
than  her  j  that  when  she  begao  to  discover  any  par- 
tiality in  his  favour,  she  was  sixty  years  old,  an 
age  which  always  cools,  and  generally  extinguishes 
5kll  existing  passions,  while  it  very  seldom  kindles^ 
any  new  one,  but  avarice  ?  besides,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble to  conciliate,  not  in  a  woman  of  the  most  com- 
mon class,  but  in  a  most  magnanimous  and  high<> 
minded  princess,  any  idea  of  love  with  her  con- 
stant and  unshaken  antipathy  against  marriage, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  acknowledged  that 
she  nevej|gave  occasion  to  any  plausible  suspidon 
of  an  in^roper  commerce  either  with  Leicester  or 
with  Essex  ?  These  are,  perhaps,  better  grounds  to 
4presume,  that  while  these  favourites  were,  at  least 
apparently,  her  lovers,  she  was  only  their  most 
warm,  tender,  and  jealous  friend,  as  none  of  these 
feelings,  even  in  the  highest  degree,  are  foreign  to 
friendship,  and  still  les^  incompatible  with  it«    As 
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to  the  objection  respecting  the  difference  of  sex, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  Elizabeth's  character  par- 
tidpated  so  much  of  the  masculine  qualifications, 
that  she  could  never  find  among  her  own  sex  that 
congeniality  of  temper  and  disposition,  the  chief 
requisite  of  all  friendship.  In  the  mean  time,  as : 
she  naturally  had  a  strong  propensity  to  tender  in- 
clinations, with  a  proud  consciousness  that  the 
strength  of  her  mind  was  still  superior  and  ade- 
quate to  restrain  them  in  proper  limits,  she  selected 
the  objects  of  her  affection  among  her  most  accom- 
plished courtiers,  and  was  probably  not  a  little  in- 
duced to  it  by  her  immoderate  passion  for  all  kinds 
•  of  power,  on  considering  that  she  could  have  no 
other  authority  over  her  own  sex  than  that  of  a 
queen,  while  she  could  find  among  men  only  the 
opportunities  of  exercising  the  double  empire  of 
beauty  and  sovereignty.  This  observation  may 
have  the  greater  weight,  because  in  rejecting  it, 
the  only  remaining  alternative  goes  as  far  as  neces- 
sarily to  admit  all  the  nonsensical  dreams  of  platonic 
love. 

2dly.  Elizabeth's  antipathy  against  her  own  mar- 
riage and  wedlock  in  general,  was  probably  owing 
to  the  same  cause  which  proved  to  be  the  principle 
of  almost  all  the  actions  of  her  life,  which  gene- 
rally tended  to  gratify  her  inordinate  and  ruling , 
passion  for  universal,  absolute,  unlimited,  and  un- 
divided power.  She  could  not  even  bear  the  idea 
of  sharing  or  giving  up  any  particle  of  it.  She 
wanted  no  other  motive  to  refuse  many  advj^nta- 
geous  proposals  of  marriage  which  were  addressed 
to  her,  and  continued,  however,  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, to  employ  the  tantalizing  prospect  of  obtain^ 
ing  her  band,  as  one  of  her  best  political  means  to* 
w^ards  several  princes  whom  she  wanted  to  conci« 
Kate  or  even  to  gain  over  to  her  views.  An  ex-» 
aggerated  apprehension  of  an  increase  of  interest 
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in  favour  of  Mary  ind  James  of  Scotland,  was  the 
motive  of  her  opposing  their  marriage.  As  to  her 
violent  anger  arid  resentment  against  Leicester  and 
Essex,  as  well  as  against  many  others  of  her  cour- 
tiers on  account  of  their  marriages ;  it  is  very  Hkely 
that  there  was  no  more  love-jealousy  towards  the 
former  than  towards  the  latter,  and  that  Elizabeth 
Was  equally  irritated  agsunst  aD  Of  them  for  their 
presuming  to  submit  themselves  to  any  other  de- 
pendence or  influence  than  her  own.  This  suppb- 
sition  is  strengthened  by  the  displeasure  which 
Eiizabeth  peevishly  expressed  -  respecting  the  mar- 
riage of  the  maids  or  girls  belonging  to  the  court, 
as  is  (evinced  by  several  anecdotes  to  be  found  in 
the  cotemporary  writers.  (See  lih^'Nugce  AntiqvWy 
by  James  Harrington,  and  the  Continuation  of  Dr. 
Henry's  History  by  Andrews,  vol.  i.  p.  150.)  In 
short,  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  considered  matri- 
mony as  an  intrusion  upon  her  authority,  an  offence 
which  she  could  never  bear,  and  seldom  forgive. 
But  these  private  faults,  none  of  which  was 
of  a  kind  pernicious  to'  h^r  people,  disappeared 
under  the  blaze  of  her  puUic  virtues,  or  were 
covered  with  the  veil  thrown  over  her  less  com- 
mendable qualities  by  the  gratitude  of  a  nation,  the 
generality  of  which  were  certainly  happier  under 
er  government  than  they  had  ever  before  been ; 
and  the  English  of  the  present  age  still  mention 
h6r  name  with  the  same  warmth,  as  did  those 
vnrho  shared  in  the  blessings  arid  splendour  of  her 
reign. 

Elizabeth's  ordinary  revenue  was  nearly  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  She  received 
from  the  parliament  during  the  whole  course  of  her 
reigri  twenty  subsidies  and  thirty-nine  fifteenths  ; 
the  amount  of  the  whole,  according  to  lord  Salis- 
bury's Journal,  17th  February  1609,  did  riot  ex- 
ceed  three  millions,  during  a  reign  of  forty-five 
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years;  which  makes  only  sixty-sLs  thousand  six 
huixdred  and  sixty-six  poxuids  a  yean  Her  c^ire  to 
preserve  her  dignity,  prevented  her  applying  more 
frequently  to  parliament  for  supplies.  She  w^ 
thus  reduced  to  cojatinual  dilapidations  aijid  sales  of 
the  cr^wn  lands. 


General  Observations  on  l^at  Period. 

Vtom  the  accession  of  the  Tudor-dynaaty,  which 
bc^UQ3  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  En^and  en- 
joyed a  period  of  comparative  tranquillity,  which 
was  protracted  almosjt  ;to  the  middle  of  th^  seveiv* 
teenth  century.  The  people  were  so  tired  with  in- 
testine discords  and  bloody  convulsions^  and  so  dis« 
gsted  with  the  ey^r  reviving  contest  between  %h0 
uses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  that  they  preferred 
jtibimttiag  to  usurpatioms,  and  even  to  t^e  most  ar« 
bitrary  authority  rfttl^er  than  involve  themselyes 
anew  into  the  same  calamities.  These  dispositions 
|)aved  the  way  -to  the  despotic  measures  which 
Heatiry  yil.  as  all  other  usurpers,  wanted  Xo  employ 
to  consolidate  hijs  uEiurpation.  Despotism,  when 
once  admitted  in  any  government,  is  t}ie  n>oi:-e 
easily  continued;  that  it  requires  muqh  le^  energy 
to  be  mauitjwed  than  to  be  introduced,  on  account 
•cf  its  being  supported  in  the  first  qase,  by  .^^^^ 
btishfid  practice^  a  rule  generaUy  followed  in  all 
^vemmoats,  as  if  any  o^her  prev^ii^^d,  factions 
and.^fissentions  would,  multiply  without  'e^d.  Thu^ 
it  .is  that  this  dynasty  presents  an  uninterrupted 
jseries  of  despotic  oovereigiiis,  mpre  or  l^ss  arbitrary 
and  tyrannii^),  according  to  the  difference  of  jthev 
teniper,  tibeir  mtuation,  and  their  vi^ws. 

Henry  VII.  a^ceoding  a  throne  tQ  which  he  ha4 
no  right,  could  have  no  other  view  than  that  of 
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securing  to  himself,  and  to  his  family,  the  posses- 
sion of  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  hardness  of  his 
selfish  unfeeling  heart,  he  would  have  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  his  title,  by  deserving 
to  have  it  supported  by  the  good  will  and  gratitude 
of  the  nation,  which,  at  that  juncture  was  far  froni 
being  a  difficult  task.  But  as  he  himself  was  not 
susceptible  of  any  benevolent  affectionate  impres-*- 
sions,  he  was  equally  incapable  of  trusting  to  the 
affection  of  others,  and  preferred  to  rest  his  security 
and  authority  on  the  fear  and  reverence  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  constant  scheme  of  his  policy  consisted 
m  depressing  the  great,  and  exalting  churchmen, 
lawyers,  and  men  of  hew  families,  who,  owing  every 
thing  to  his  protection,  did  not  scruple  to  support 
his  power,  though  at  the  expenceof  justice  and 
national  privileges.  Neither  the  vexations  of  all 
kinds  necessarily  attending  such  a  scheme,  nor  the 
arbitrary  extortions  and  sanguinary  measures  to 
which  he  recurred  in  order  to  gratify  his  avarice 
and  unrelenting  hatred  against  the  house  of  York, 
were  ever  derived  from  sallies  of  passion  or  momen- 
tary violence;  they  were  only  the  consequent  exe- 
cution of  a  settled  system  of  despotism,  coolly  and 
deeply  premeditated,  and  therefore  essentially  ty^ 
rannical* 

Under  Henry  VIII.  the  despotism,  though  not 
systematical,  increased  in  violence,  and  the  acts  of 
arbitrary  power  were  much  more  bloody  and  nu- 
merous ;  but  he  recurred  to  them  rather  out  of 
passion  than  from  a  tyrannical  disposition ;  and  as 
the  means  best  suited  to  the  impetuosity  and  abrupt- 
ness of  his  temper.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
multitude  which  he  had  so  thoroughly  captivated 
by  his  shining  exterior  qualities,  that,  far  firom 
styling  him  a  tyrant  or  a  despot,  they  were  inclined 
tp  admire  his  energy  in  thpse  dreadful  ^cts  of  yio» 
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lence  which  were  exercised  over  themselves,  with- 
out injuring  his  popularity. 

During  the  short  reign  of  the  young  Edward 
VI.  despotism  was  continued  by  the  protectors  as 
an  established  practice,  but  its  continuation  was 
moderate  and  seldom  disgraced  by  bloodshed. 

Mary's  obstinacy,  bigotry,  malignity,  revenge^ 
and  narrow  understanding,  raised  despotism  to  the 
highest  degree  of  tyranny  and  cruelty ;  she  made 
it,  as  it  made  herself,  generally  detested. 

Elizabeth's  popularity  was  never  impaired  by  her 
frequent  and  even  violent  exertions  of  the  prero- 
gative, which  she    found  means  to   raise    much 
higher  than  any  of  her  predecessors,  and  without 
any  opposition,  as  she  took  great  care  of  never 
openly  infringing  the  then  established  liberties  of  the 
people;  but  she  eluded  them  so  completely,  that 
they  were  almost  reduced  to  a  mere  insignificant 
word.      She  was,  however,  the  most  renowned 
and  beloved  of  all  the  sovereigns  that  had  filled  the 
throne  of  England.    Her  popularity  ran  so  high  as 
to  countenance  her  most  flagrant  acts  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  render  despotism  itself  almost  popular ! 
What  liberty  of  any  sort  could  remain  under  a 
government  where  there  existed  such  a  court  as 
that  of  the  star  chamber,  which  possessed  an  un- 
limited discretionary  power  of  inflicting  any  punish^ 
ment  whatsoever  in  all  cases  that  lay  not  within  the 
reach  of  the  other  courts?   This  tribunaL  whose 
authority  was  originally  founded  on  common  law 
and  ancient  practice,  and  had  been  enlarged  by  an 
act  of  parliament  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VTI., 
was  composed  of  the  privy  council  and.  the  judges, 
all  men  who  enjoyed  their  offices  only  on  pleasure ; 
and  when  the  prince  himself  was  present,  be  was 
the  sole  judge. 
The  court  of  high  commission,  established  by 
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Elizabeth  in  1584,  was  another  jurisdiction  still 
more  formidable,  not  only  by  its  methods  of  in- 
quisition, but  because  the  crime  of  heresy,  of 
which  it  took  cognizance,  was  more  undefinablc 
than  any  civil  offence.  But  martial  law  went  even 
beyond  these  two  courts  in  its  prompt,  arbitrary,^ 
and  violent  method  of  decision.  Whenever  there 
was  any  insurrection  or  public  disorder,  the  crown 
employed  martial  law,  which  was  exercised  not 
only  over  soldiers,  but  over  the  whole  people :  any 
one  might  be  punished  as  a  rebel,  or  as  an  aider 
and  abettor  of  the  rebellion,  whom  the  provost* 
martial,  or  lieutenant  of  a  county,  or  their  depu- 
ties pleased  to  suspect. 

Besides  these  three  courts,  there  existed  another 
authority  still  more  incompatible  with  any  shadow^ 
of  liberty  :  the  privy  council,  or  a  secretary  of 
state  could,  with  a  simple  warrant,  confine  all  sort 
of  persons  in  any  jail,  and  for  any  time  the  ministers 
thought  proper.  But,  even  in  the  regular  courts, 
the  practice  of  not  confronting  witnesses  with  the 
prisoner,  gave  a  great  advantage  against  him  to  the 
lawyers  of  the  crown,  whose  views  never  failed  to 
be  seconded  by  timid  juries,  and  judges  who  held 
their  offices  during  pleasure ;  the  more  so,  that  at 
that  time  it  was  very  common  to  see  the  jurors 
fined,  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  punished,  merely 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  finding  a  verdict 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  these  dependent  judges  ; 
thence  no  juries  durst  have  acquitted  a  man  vthen 
the  court  was  resolved  to  have  him  condemned. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
parliament. was  a  mere  fallacy,  while  the  sovereign 
was  universally  acknowledged  to  possess  a  dispen^ 
sing  power,  by  which  all  the  laws  could  be  invalid 
dated  and  even  annihilated  by  means  of  proclama^ 
tions,  which  the  sovereign  was  entitled  to  issue  ot\ 
any  matter,  even  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
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which  the  star  chamber  took  care  to  see  more  ri- 

forously  executed  than  any  other  law.    The  esta^ 
lashed  principles  of  the  times  attributed  tq  the 
prince    su.ch   an    unlimited   and    uncontrovertible 

{)ower,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  all 
aw,  and  could  be  circumscribed  by  none.  The 
homilies  which  were  enjoined  to  be  read  every  Sun- 
day in  all  thfi  churches,  recommended,  as  a  religious 
duty,  a  blind  and  passive  obedience  to  the  princel 
whidi  was  imposed  on  all  subjects  of  every  dass. 
None  of  the  nobility  could  marry  without  permis- 
sion from  the  sovereign.  The  earl  of  Southampton 
was  lonff  detained  in  prison  by  Elizabeth,  and  never 
forgiven  for  having  privately  married  the  e^-rl  of 
Essex^s  cousin.  How  could  it  be  expected  that  th^ 
sovereign  should  pay  more  regard  to  liberty,  while 
the  parliament  itself  was  entirely  negligent  of  it, 
and  enacted  laws  the  most  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  freedom,  such  as  the  persecuting  statutes  passe4 
against  Roman  catholics  and  puritans.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  were  scarcely  any  thing  more 
than  the  organ  of  royal  will  and  pleasure  :  opposi- 
tion would  have  been  considered  as  a  species  of  re- 
bellion :  and  even  religion,  the  most  dangerous 
article  in  which  innovations  could  be  introduced,^ 
admitted  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  four  several 
alterations  of  great  importance,  from  the  authority 
alone  of  the  sovereign,  without  the  least  opposition 
or  even  objection  from  the  parliament.  In  short, 
it  is  but  too  true,  that,  during  that  period,  the  con- 
stitution, the  Magna  Chqrta  were  hardly  .any  thingj 
ipore  than  mere  sheets  of  parchment,  and  th;Sit  if  the 
national  spirit  of  liberty  wais  still  alive,  ai^d  threw 
a  few  faint  sparks  occasionally,  it  was  owing  pria-. 
cipaljy  to  the  zeal  and  intrepidity  of  the  puritans, 
who  seemed  to  act  the  part  of  the  Roman  yestals 
towards  the  sacred  fire. 
Elizabeth  left  the  {Inglish  naon^rchy  po8sesse4 
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of  a  very  extensive  authority^  and  the  royal  pre- 
rogative raised  to  its  highest  pitch,  but  without 
means  of  supporting  them  either  by  money  or  by 
force  of  arms.  Her  constant  reluctance  to  apply  to 
the  parliament  for  supplies,  obliged  her  to  recur  so 
frequently  to  the  sale  of  crown  lands,  and  to  ex- 
haust so  completely  all  other  resources,  that,  at  her 
demise,  there  remained  but  little  to  her  suc- 
cessor of  that  independent  revenue  by  which  he 
could  subsist  without  regular  supplies  from  parlia- 
ment, nor  any  means  of  influencing  those  assem- 
blies. '  The  effects  of  this  situation,  which  com- 
menced with  the  dynasty  of  Stuart,  soon  rose  to  a 
great  height,  and  being  more  or  less  propagated 
throughout  sJl  the  reigns  of  that  family,  were  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  their  misfortunes. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  English  mival  force  during 
this  period,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  Henry 
VIIL  could  not  fit  out  a  navy  without  hiring  foreign 
ships  from  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  Dantzic,  Genoa, 
and  Venice.  Elizabeth,  very  early  in  her  reign, 
encouraged  the  merchants  to  build  large  trading 
vessels,  which,  on  occasion,  were  converted  into 
ships  of  war,  and  she  herself  built  some  of  her 
own.  She  left  at  her  decease  forty-two  vessels, 
out  of  which  four  only  carried  forty  guns ;  two 
were  of  a  thousand  tons,  twenty- three  below  five 
hundred ;  some  of  fifty,  and  some  even  of  twenty 
tons,  and  the  whole  number  of  guns  belonging  to 
the  fleet  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy-tour  j  a 
very  contemptible  flotilla  indeed,  compared  to  the 
immense  naval  force,  which,  two  hundred  years 
after,  has  extended  the  dominion  of  England  over 
all  the  seas  of  the  world  i  and  it  is  no  less  remark- 
able, that  two  hundred  years  also  previous  to  that 
same  period,  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Eng- 
land was,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  of  the  con- 
tineptal  powers  in  Europe. 
1 
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In  the  year  1 575,  all  the  militia  in  the  kingdom 
were  computed  at  one  hundred  and  eighty-twa 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ;  and  Har- 
rison says,  that,  in  the  musters  taken  at  that  time, 
the  men  fit  for  service  amounted  to  one  million 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four ;  though  it  was  believed  that 
a  full  third  was  omitted. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  how  nor  when  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  was  given  up  in  England,  where 
it  supplied  part  of  the  wine  consumption ;  it  ap« 
pears,  however,  that  in  the  year  1578,  good  wine 
was  made  at  some  English  vineyards ;  those  of  the 
lords  Cobham  and  Williams,  of  Thame,  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  Barnaby  Googe's  F(mre  Bookes 
of  Husbandry  ;  and  in  the  Maison  Rustique^  an  old 
and  much-esteemed  French  book  upon  agriculture, 
there  is  a  long  chapter  on  the  management  of  the 
vineyards  in  England,  which  he  recommends  not  to 
plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  ia 
marly  and  sandy  soil,  northward  to  a  river,  on  ai 
gentle  declivity  inclining  to  the  south* 


* 
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APPENDIX. 

The  most  Important  Occurrences  belonging  to  Has 
Period^  are  prctved  by  the   Testimony  qf  the 
foUomng  Historians. 


Henry  VIL 


Hymer  Foedera,  vol.  yii,  p-  S49,  vol- 
Jui,  p.  181,  33».344»389»43i>497» 
504,  SS^%  636*  679,  voL  xiii,  p.  7j, 
ii6,  i3;i,  171- 

Hall-  Henry  VII-  from  p- 1  to  76. 

-Bacoa*  £ti&t-jof  HcoryVil*  in  Ken- 
oetV  complete  Hut.  .passim. 

polydorc  Virgil,  from  p-  565  to 
6od. 

JUcorda  of  Parli^mexit  under  iienry 
VU'a  reign.  I 


Statutes  a,  Richard  HI,  1,3, 4,  7, 19, 

Henry  VH- 
Parliamentary  Hist,  vol*  xi,  p.  409, 
Stowc,  from  p.  480  to  ^%y 
Hollingshed,  504,  784. 
Rotuli  Pariiamentonun.  Henry  Vn, 

No.  i,3,4.  ■ 
Mczeray,  Daniel,   VUlaret,  in  the 

corresponding  years. 
Rapin,  Hume,  Br-  Henry,  rdgn  of 

Henry  VH- 


Henry  VID. 


I.ord  Herbert's  Hist,  of  Henry  Vfll, 
apud  Kennet.  passim- 

Rymer  Foedera,  vol-  xiii,  76,89,  249, 
a5i,  269,  %^t  496, 3i»9  3»7»  354i 
379»  394»  408, 49i»  566,  605, 681, 
705»7»5>744.  7^»  111^795%  vol- 
xiv,37»  75f  ioo>  i*o»  X*9»  »o*»  »»7, 
«58,  308 ,  3x6, 400, 528,  780,  vol- 
XV,  a2,  a3»a9>49»i7»98. 

8towe,  5,  6,  288,  and  from  487  to 
583,  passim- 

Hollingshcd,  195,  296,  547,  847. 
835,  862,  891,  941. 

Strypc*8  Memorials,  vol  i,  ch.  i,  and 
5,  Records,  23,  24,  25,  26. 

T-  More,  Lucubrationcs,  passim* 

Pasquier*8  Recherches,  43^. 

Erasmus,  Lib-  2,  Epist.  i.  Lib,  x6, 
Epist.  3,  Lib-  26,  Epist.  $$- 

Hall,  Henry  VIII,  from  p.  x  to  x8i. 

Biographia  Britannica,  passim.— 
Rapin,  Hume,  Dr.  Hcnrjr,  Henry 
VIII's  reign. 

J^arliament.  Hist-  vol-  iii|  p-  9i  3»  8, 

30i447>9."3' 


Thuanus.  Ijb-  x- 

Father  Paul-  Hist-.  Cone.  Trident. 

passim. 
Buchanan,  Lib- 14, 15. 
Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation 

and  Records,  passim. 
Du  Bellai,  Li  v.  i,  2, 5,  ro. 
Mezerai,  Daniel,  Gamier,  in  the  cor- 
responding years 
Parliament.  Records :  Henry  Vlirs 

reign,  passim- 
Guicciardini.  Lib.  12,  x 3,  X4, 15, 16, 

17.18- 
Godwin*s    Annals-     Henry     VIU's 

reign- 
Coyendish's  Life  of  Wolsey. 
Parliament-    Rolls,    Henry     VIII's 

reign. 
Statutes,  Henry  VIII,  x,  3,  4,  6«  7, 

X2,  21,  22,  25,  26,  27, 28,  3i»  3»» 

33.  34.  35- 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords^ 

vol-  X,  p-  84- 
Polydorc  Virgil,  Lib.  27' 


Perioi  7.3. 


Xl^PENDIX. 


^97 


Edward  V. 


HoUingshed,  from  p.  979  to  1067 
Bullet's  Hist,  of  the  Reform,  vol  ii, 

and  Records,  passim. 
Strype,  vol.  ii,  p-  457%  and  pasaim. 
Stove*s  Annals,  corresponding  years- 
Godwin's     Annals,    corresponding 

years. 
F.Paul,  Lib.  iv,v. 
Buchanan,  Lib  14, 15^  z6. 
Kymer's  Feed.  vol.  xv,  164,181,  a26, 

»93>  3^4 
ThttRnus,  Lib.  r  c.  t5,  lib.  vi,  c.  5, 6- 


Hayward,  from  p.  491  to  3»6. 
Statutes  £dw^d  Vl,'3,  4,5, 6. 
Parliam.  Hist*  vol-  iii,  p«  258- 
Dep^ches  de  Noailles,  vol.  iii,  and 

iv,  passim.  ^j 

Sir  James  Melvil's  Memoirs,  'pas« 

sim*  ,    ' 

MezdrsdjDankl,  Gamier,  in  the  cor* 

responding  years* 
Biographia  Britannica,  passim..'' 
Rapin,  Hume-  Edward  VFs  reigo. 


Mary.  I 


Thttanus,Iab*  i, c  3,t  4,c«  17, 1 13, 
c.  3,  xo,  1-  x6,  c-  ae,  1 19,  c-7i  1-  ao, 
c  a. 

Burnet,  vol-  ii,  p^  133, 234,  aj9i  »5»> 
258,  461,  vol.  iii,  24,3. 

Godwin,  33D,  331, 348. 

HoUingshed,  from  p.  xo86  to  1x50. 

Stowe,  612,  ^14,  616. 

F'  Paul,  l  iii,  iv,  v. 

Rymcr,  vol.  xv,  p.  364, 377. 


Deplches  de  Noaifles,  vol  lii  and  it, 

passim. 
Buchanan,  !•  14  and  z-^* 
Biographia  Britannica,  passim. 
Strype  s     Eccles-     Menl.    p.     265;. 

vol.  iii,  from  p.  85  to  377,  passim.' 
Mezerai,  Daniel,  Qanrier,  Robert- 

son^s  Hist-  of  Charles  V,  in  the 

corresponding  years. 
Rapin,  Hume,  Mary's  reign. 


Elizabeth. 


Cimden  in  Keonet,  from  p-  366  to 

-647. 
Rjpner,  vol-  xiv,  p.  xi6,   vol.  xv, 

F505»569.593»*5»,  677,708, 73i» 
756f  793»  ▼"!•  3cvi,  X51,  168,  X71, 

:X7S*  X90>  ^S59  a9*»  340,  g66, 380, 
4C0. 

TEuanus,  1-  23,  c-  X4, 1.  24>  c-  XO,  X3, 
T'  29,  €•  a. 

Bttchaiun,  1-  x6,  X7',  x8; 

Dfivila,  L  2, 3»  4»  5- 

F-.Paul,  1-  7. 

I)*Ewet  Journ.  from  p-  8x  to  373. 

Stowe,  p»  700,  747- 

Bacottj  vol*  iv,  passim. 

Burnet,  vol.  ii,  373i  375»  37^  »^ 
^emtent,  passim. 

Heylin,  from  p*  102  to  166-  and  se- 
quent, passim.  Hist,  of  the  Prcsbit, 
J*  3ap.  , 

8trypc*8  Aanalfi  vol  t,  p.  5, 73, 79i 


95.  X50, 370>  4x6,  vol.  ill  377>38j, 

512,524. 
Melvil's  Memoirs,  from  p,  94  to 

184. 
Statutes,  Eliz.  1,5,  I3»a7,35.  ' 
Crawford's  Memoirs,  p.  5,  9,  X4,  gUf 

136,333. 
Anderson,  vol-ii-  partii.  p^  xx5, 165, 

iv-part  ii.  p.  26,51, 64,  &  passim. 
Carte,  p.  527. 
State  Trials,  vol  i.  p.  76,  78, 86, 87, 

122, 123,  izs,  138,  4039  Ai^d  •eq- 
voLiv.  p.514,535,537. 

Parliament.  Hnt-— «Rollft— •RecordSi 

Eliz- reign. 
Biographia  Britannica,  pM»im. 
Mezerai,  Daniel,  Garnier,  Robert* 

son,  and  Msflcolm  Laing*s  Hist. 

of  Scotland,  ia  the  correiBponding 

years.   . 
Rapio,  HumCi  Andrew*  Eliz.  ^gn. 
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MEMORANDA 

Of  same  Principal  Events  which  occurred  in  the 

other  States  of  Europe. 

A.D. 

H87  Celebration  of  die  two  last  tournaments  in  Germany^ 
at  Worms  and  Ratisbonne.  The  invention  of  fire 
arms,  renderihg  nearly  useless  the  strength  and  dex- 
terity which  were  displayed  in  those  knightly  acliieve- 
ments ;  they  soon  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  gallant 
spirit  of  chivalry  itself  very  little  survived.  A  Turkish 
ambassadori  who  was  sent  to  France  under  the  reign 
of  Charles  VIL,  and  was  present  at  one  of  these 
tournaments,  judiciously  observed,  that  if  it  was  for 
good,  it  was  not  enough,  but  if  it  was  for  jokcj  it  was 
rather  too  much. 

1491  The  first  French  coin  bearing  any  effigy,  was  coined 
this  year  at  Lyons,  with  the  effigy  of  king, 
Charles  VIII.  and  Ann  of  Britanny,  his  queen.  The 
Moors,  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Sp^miards,  are 
entirely  subdued  by  Ferdinand,  and  become  subject  to 
that  prince,  on  certain  conditions,  which  are  ill  ob- 
served by  the  Spaniards,  whose  clergy  employ  the. 
power  of  the  inquisition  against  them ;  and  near  one 
million  of  the  Moors  arc  driven  from  Spain  to  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa,  from  whence  they  originall]^ 
came. 

1492  On  the  2d  of  August,  Christopher  Columbus,  ft 
Genoese,  set  out  from  Spain  on  his  famous  voyage  . 
for  the  discovery  of  the  western  world;  and  a  fevr 
years  after,  Vasques  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese,  passed 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  opened  a  new  passage 
to  the  East  Indies.  It  was  only  by  an  accident  that 
Henry  VII.  had  not  a  considerable  share,  in  these  im- 
portant discoveries.  Columbus,  after  experiencing 
many  repulses  from  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
sent  his  brother  Bartholoniew  to  London,  in  order  to 
CT^plain  his  projects  to  Henry,  and  obtain  his  assistance 
for  the  execution.  The  king  invited  bim  over  to  £ng-« 
land  ;  but  his  brother  being  taken  by  pirates,  was  dc* 
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.  tained  on  his  return ;  and  Columbus  having  obtained 
in  the  interval  the  countenance  of  the  queen  Isabella^ 
was  supplied  with  a  small  fleets  and  happily  executed 
his  enterprize. 

Death  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  chief  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Florence,  deservedly  styled  the  Great,  and  the 
Father  of  Learning.  He  was  the  great  grandfather 
of  queen  Catherine  of  Medicis. 

1494-  Algebra  first  known  in  Europe. 

1497  South  America  discovered  by  Americ  Vespucius,  from 
whence  it  has  its  name. 

1501  The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  conquered  in  less  than 
four  monms  by  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France,  and  Fer- 
dinand, king  of  Spain.  Frederic,  king  of  Naples, 
retires  into  France,  and  resigns  to  Lewis  all  his  right 
to  his  kingdom,  on  condition  of  receiving  in  exchange 
the  county  of  Maine ;  but  the  treaty  was  never  exe- 
cuted, on  account  of  the  revolution  which  took  place 
a  few  months  after  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and 
Anne  of  Laval,  grand  daughter  to  Frederic,  having 
married  Francis  of  La  Trimouille,  prince  of  Talmond, 
in  1521,  transferred  to  him  her  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  became  the  foundation  of  the  preten- 
sions of  the  house  of  La  Trimouille  to  that  so- 
vereignty. 

1506  Pope  Jules  II.  lays  the  first  stone  of  the  famous 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

1517  The  beginning  of  Lutheranism. 
Egypt  IS  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

1518  Magellan,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  discovers  the 
Straits  of  that  name  in  South  America,  and  is  killed 
by  savages  in  Marianne  islands. 

152?  The  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  are  expelled 
from  the  island  of  Bhodes,  by  Solyman  II,  after  the 
most  obstinate  and  bloody  resistance,  and  retire  to 
Viterbe,  until  Charles  V.  gives  them  the  island  of 
Malta. 

1525  Battle  of  Pavia,  where  Francis  I.  king  of  France, 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards. 

1529  The  name  of  Protestants  is  given  to  the  reformed, 
on  account  of  their  protesting  against  the  church  of 
Rome  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 

1550  A  diet  at  Ausbourg,  where  the  protestants  presented 
.(heir  creed  to  ];be  emperor  to  be  examined  ^  and  this 
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creed  went  since  by  the  name  of  Ausbourg's  con- 
fession. 
J  53  5  The  rcign  of  die  anabaptists  terminates   with  the 
execution  of  John  de  Leyde  at  Munster,  where  he  had 
assnmed  the  title  of  king. 
1542  Gustavus,  after  a  long  concealment  into  the  woods  of 
Dalecarliay    rushes  out  all  at  once  at  the  head  of  his 
faithful  Dalecarlians,    and  re- conquers    the  Swedish 
throne  by  the  defeat  oiF  Christiern. 
1#45  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins,  which  lasted^ 

eighteen  years. 

1546  The  death  of  Martin  Luther.      Two  days  before,  he 

wrote  these  remarkable  words  in  the  presence  of  John 

Aurisabert,  who  took  a  copy  of    them.      "  Nobody 

can  understand  the  eclogs  of  Virgil,  unless  he  has 

been   a  herdsman  during  five   years.       Nobody  can 

understand    the     Georgicsi    unless    he    has    been   a 

ploughman     during     nv^     years.       Nobody,     so    I 

do  say  and  decide,  can  understand  Cicero's  epistles^ 

unless  he  has  participated  in  the  government  of  some 

republic  during  twenty  years.       Therefore,    nobody 

should  be  persuaded  of  having  acquired  a  sufficient 

knowledge  in  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  so 

as  to  presume  that  he  understands  them^  unles  he  has 

governed  the  church  during  one  hundred  years,  with 

such  prophets  as  Eliah,    Elisee,    John  the  Baptist, 

Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Apostles.'*     Luther  lived  only 

sixty-three  years,  and  never  pretended  to  have  had  any 

intercourse  with  prophets. 

154*7  The  council  of  Trent  is  transferred  to  Bolonia,  and 

being    dissolved  for  the  third  time,  was  summoned 

again  in  1 550. 

1560  The  Protestants  begin  to  be  called  Huguenots   in 

France. 
1675  Henry  of   Valois,  wlio  had   been  elected   king  of 
Poland  in  1572,  makes  his  escape  privately  from  that 
kingdom,  to  succeed  his  deceased  brother  Charles  IX. 
on  the  throne  of  France. 
1579  The  Dutch  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  the  re- 
public of  Holland  begins. 
1585  The  old  cardinal  of  Bourbon  publishes  a  manifesto 
subscribed  by  the  pope,  and  almost  all  the  princes  of 
Europe  •,  in  which  he  assumes  the  title  of  first  prinicc 
of  the  blood,  and  recommends  to  the-  French  to  main- 
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tain  the  crown  in  Ae  catholic  line.  This  extraor* 
dinary  step  took  place  soon  after  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  Henry  IIFs  brother  and  apparent  successor. 
The  duke  of  Guise,  concealing  his  ambitious  views  to 
the  throne  under  the  plausible  pretence  of  excluding 
from  it  all  protestant  princes,  persuaded  the  super-* 
annuated  cardinal,  uncle  to  the  king  of  Navarre, 
Henry  IV.  to  publish  that  declaration,  by  which  the 
duke  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  to  the  pretended 
catholic  league  which  he  had  formed  himself  for  the 
only  purpose  of  usurping  the  crown  as  soon  as  he 
could  bring  to  ripeness  the  execution  of  his  scheme^ 
by  affecting  in  the  mean  time  to  support  the  car*^ 
dinars  claim.  The  queen  mother  Catherine  of  Medi- 
cis,  whose  youngest  daughter  Claude  had  married 
Charles  II.  duke  of  Lorraine,  supported  the  interest 
of  that  family  towards  the  cardinal  against  the  house 
of  Bourbon ;  while  the  king  her  son  sent  a  confidential 
agent  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  in  order  to  persuade 
him  to  abandon  the  protestant  religion  and  unite 
their  forces  against  the  league.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  pub^ 
lishes  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  declaring,  that  they 
had  forfeited  for  ever  all  claims  to'  the  crown  of 
France.  Henry  appeals  from  this  bull  to  the  parlia- 
ment and  to  a  genend  council,  and  causes  this  appeal 
to  be  posted  up  on  the  doors  of  the  Vatican.  The 
league  assemble  their  army,  and  take  some  towns  in 
Lorraine.  Henry  III.  concludes  a  suspension  of  hos* 
tilities  with  the  league,  and  agrees  to  deprive  the  pro-* 
testants  of  the  advantages  lately  granted  to  them; 
which  strengthens  the  leaguers  against  himself.  The  pro* 
testants  take  up  arms,  and  here  begins  the  civil  war, 
which  lasted  nearly  nineteen  years,  and  was  at  first 
called  the  war  of  the  three  Henrys,  as  Henry  III. 
commanded  the  royalists;  Henry  of  Navarre,  the 
Huguenots,  aod  Henry  duke  of  Guise,  the  army  of 

,       the  league. 

Gregorian  calendar  is    admitted    by   the   catholic 
princes. 

1586  Useless  conferences  held  at  Montbelliard  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  divines  ;  its  only  effect  was 
to  increase  the  hatred  already  existing  between  the  two 
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parties ;  and  Calvin's  doctrines  made  more  rapid  pro* 
gress  throughout  Germany. 

1588  Bombs  invented  at  Venlo  ;  mortars  some  time  after. 

1589  Henry  lU.  king  of  France,  is  assassinated  August 
Is'^i  hy  James  Clement,  a  jacobin  friar.  He  was  the 
last  king  of  the  line  of  Valois,  which  began  to  reiga 
in  France  in  1328. 

]5Q4»  John  Chatel  attempts  to  assassinate  Henry  IV.  Decern* 
ber  27th,  and  wounds  him  very  lightly  on  the  lips* 

1598  Edict  of  Nantz,  given  by  Henry  IV.  in  favour  of  the 
protestants. 


^  List  of  the  principal  Learned  or  Illmtrious 
Men  who  lived  during  that  Period,  pointing 
out  the  Year  of  their  Death. 


i486  Roderic  Agricola 

1494  t^ic  de  la  Miraodolc 

1506  Christopher  Columbui 

1509  Philippe  dc  Comines 

15x6  Araeric  Vespuce,  John   Toi- 

t£me,  cardinal  Ximenes 
1520  Raphael 
15^9  N.  Machiarel 

1533  Luigi  Ariosto 

1534  Corncliu*  Agricola 
153s  Sir  Thomas  More 
13  3 6  Didius  Erasmus 

1540  F.    Guicciardini,    W.     Bude, 
Polydorc  Virgil 

1543  Copernicus,  W.  Dubellai 

1544  Clement  Marot 

1552  Paul  Jove,  John  Leland 
1555  Fr.  Rabelais 


IS 56  Pierre  Avelin 

1559  Martin  Dubellai 

1560  Philip  Melancton 
1564  John  Calvin,  Michel  Ancx 
1568  Roger  Ascham 
I J  79  JLouis  de  Camoens 
1576  Titian  Painter 

1582  George  Buchanan 

1584  Ambroiso  Pare  Pofaor  de 
Pibrac 

1594  Michael  de  Montagne 

159.5  Torqiiato  Tasso 

1598  Hdmimd  Spenser 

x6oo  John  Ntcot.  The  first  snaff 
plant  known  in  France  was 
brought  by  him,  and,  from 
his  name,  was  called  Nitm* 
iiana* 
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A   List   of  the    Cotemporary    Princes^   with  the 

Date  of  their  Death. 


Popes, 
Innocent  VIII. 

J49a 
Alexander  VI. 

1503 
Pius  III.  1503 

Julius  11.         1513 

Leo  X.  1521 

Adrian  VI.     1523 

Clement  VII.  1534 

Paul  III.         1549 

Julius  III.       1555 

Marcel  U. 

Paul  IV. 

Pius  IV. 

Pius  V. 

Gregory  XIII. 

SixtusV.  '  159c 
Urban  VII.  1590 
Gregory  XIV. 

Innocent  IX.  159 1 
Clement  VIII.1605 


^559 


Maximilian  1519 
Charles  V.  1558 
Ferdinand  1564 
Maximilian  II. 

1576 
Rodolphus      161 2 


Kings  of  France. 
Charles  VIII.  1498 
Lewis  XH. 
Francis  I. 
Henry  II. 
Francis  II. 
Charles  IX. 
Henry  III. 
Henry  IV. 


1547 

J559 
1560 

1574 

1589 
1610 


Portugal  is 
united  to 
Spain 


Turkish  Emperors. 

Bajazet  II.  ab- 
dicates in    15 I 2 
Sclim  1320 

Soliman  II*     13  66 
Selim  II.  1574 

Amurat  HI* 
He  had  200 
children      1595 

Emps.a/  German'^, 
Fn-clcrif  HI.  1493I 


Kingt  of  Spain. 
Isabella  IJ04 

Philip  I.  1506 

Ferdinand       15 16 
Charles  V.      1558 
Philip  II. 
unites  Por- 
tugal to  the 
kingdom  of 


Kings  of  Scotland, 
James  III*        1488 
James  IV-       13 13 
James  V-        1542 
Mary  Stuart  1587 
James  VI.  who 
succecdsEli- 
zabeth     on 
the    throne 
of  England, 
and     thus 
unites  the 
two   king- 
doms. 


Spain 
Philip  III. 


1598 
1621 


Kings  of  Portugal. 


John  II. 
Emanuel  the 

Great 
John  III. 
Sebastian 
Don  Henry 

Cardinal 


Henry  of  Va- 
lois,      who 
abdicates,  is 
called      to 
the   throne 
of    France, 
by    the 
death  of 
Charles 
IX.  1574 

Stephen  Bat- 
tori  1587 

Maximilian  of 
Austria       1387 

Sigtsmondlll*  163Z 


Czars  of  Prussia- 
Iwan  Basilo- 

witz  1505 

Basil    Iwano- 

.witz       ^     1533 
Iwan    Basilo- 

witz  1584 

Foedor  Iwano- 

witz  1597 

Boris  Garde- 

now  1605 


1495 

Kings  of   Poland. 

1521  Casimir  IV.    149a 
1537  Albert  ijoi 

1378  Alexander  1306 
Sigismond  I.  1348 
ii8olSigismond  U«  1372 


Kings  of  Denmark' 
John  13 I 3 

Christiern  II. 

expelled  1523 
Firderic  !•  1334 
Christiern  III- 

1539 
Frederic  II-  1388 
Christiern  IV.1648 


Kings  of  Sv/eden, 

Christiern  II. 
expelled      1323 

GustavusVasa 

1360 

Eric  depo5?ed  1368 

John,  his  bro- 
ther 1392 

Sigismond  ex- 
pelled in     X  f 99 

Qharles  1611 
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PERIOD  THE  EIGHTH. 

JAMES  VI.  of  Scotland  and  L  of  England,  twenty- 
fourth  King  from  the  Conquest^  and  the  first  of 
the  House  of  Stuart. 

[Born  June  1 9th,  1 566 ;  son  of  the  Queen  Mary 
Stuart,  by  Lord  Damley  (Stewart)  ;  crowned 
King  of  Scotland  July  29th,  1567,  on  his  mother 
being  deposed ;  married  Ann,  Princess  of  Den- 
mark, November  24th,  1589  ;  succeeded  Eliza- 
beth on  the  throne  of  England  March  24th,  1 60S ; 
crowned  July  25th,  1 603 ;  died  of  an  ague  March 
527th,  1625  i  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
bon,  Charles  L 

Ann.  1603. 

The  levity,  inconstancy,  and  ingratitude  of  na- 
tions, or  rather  of  the  multitude  among  them,  the 
courtiers  particularly  included,  are  never  more  con- 
spicuous than  at  the  end  of  a  long  reign,  however 
happy  and  glorious  it  may  have  been.  The  best 
and  mo3t  popular  kings,  when  they  grow  old  on 
the  throne,  are  in  general  very  liable  to  outlive 
their  popularity.  Such  is  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature,  that  people,  never  satisfied  with  being  well, 
constantly  wish  for  better,  expect  it  from  a  change 
of  sovereigns,  and  even  prefer  the  chances  of  it  to  a 
real  but  stationary  prosperity.  Elizabeth  lived  long 
enough  to  see  evidently  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
English,  of  whom  she  had  been  so  long  the  idol, 
looked  towards  her  successor;  and  it  embittered 
with  the  deepest  melancholy  the  latter  days  of  her 
reign. 
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James,  in  his  way  to  England,  frequently  met 
with  crQwds  of  men  of  all  ranks  flocking  about  him 
from  every  quarter,  allured  by  the  curiosity  of  seeing 
their  new  monarch.  The  king,  though  not  dislik- 
ing flattery,  was  still  fonder  of  ease  and  tranquil- 
lity. He  issued  accordingly  a  proclamation,  pro- 
hibiting such  resort  of  people  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  other  inconveniences, 
w^hich  must  necessarily  attend  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
to  shew  how  sensible  he  was  to  the  affection  which 
appeared  in  his  new  subjects,  he  bestowed  knight- 
hood on  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty*seven 
persons  in  the  first  six  weeks  of  his  reign.  A  pas- 
squinade  was  posted  up  at  St.  Paul's  on  this  occasion, 
advertising  for  a  necessary  prescription  to  assist  frail 
memories  in  retaining  the  names  of  the  new  nobles. 
Among  the  great  numbers  of  the  Scottish  courtiers 
whom  he  had  brought  from  Scotland,  he  selected 
the  duke  of  Lennox,  the  earl  of  Marre,  lord  Hume, 
lord  Kinloff,  sir  George  Hume,  and  secretary  El- 
phinstone,  whom  he  immediately  added  to  the 
English  privy  council,  though  he  left  almost  all  the 
chief  offices  to  Elizabeth's  ministers,  who  continued 
to  have  the  whole  management  of  political  concerns 
both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Henry  IV.  sends  over  to  England  the  marquis  of 
Rosni,  afterwards  duke  of  Sully,  as  his  ambassador, 
to  propose  a  league  with  James,  in  conjunction 
with  Venice,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  nor- 
thern crowns,  against  Austria,  in  order  to  depress 
the  exorbitant  power  and  ambition  of  the  emperor. 
But  James,  whose  love  of  peace  was  the  ruling  pas- 
sion, declkied  to  take  a  part  in  that  vast  enterprize, 
and  agreed  only  to  support  secretly  the  States  Gene- 
ral in  concert  with  Henry.  It  was  stipulated  by  that 
treaty,  that  the  two  kings  should  allow  the  Dutch 
to  levy  forces  in  their  respective  dominions,  and 
should,  under  hand,  remit  to  that  republic  the  sum 
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of  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  livres  a  year, 
the  whole  of  which  should  be  advanced  by  the  king 
of  France  :  but  that  the  third  of  it  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  sum  due  by  Henry  to  Elizabeth ; 
and  if  Spain  attacked  either  of  the  princes,  they 
agreed  to  assist  each  other,  Henry  with  ten  thou- 
sand men,  and  James  with  six  thousand.  It  must 
be  said,  iq  justice  to  James,  that  this  treaty,  one  of 
the  wisest  and  most  equitable  of  his  reign,  was 
much  more  his  own  work  than  that  of  any  of  his 
ministers. 

A  conspiracy  is  discovered  ;  the  object  of  which 
was  to  subvert  the  government,  and  to  fix  on  the 
throne  Arabella  Stuart,  a  near  relation  to  the  king. 
Two  catholic  priests,  Watson  and  Clark,  seemed  to 
act  the  chief  part  in  the  plot,  and  to  be  connected 
with  lord  Gray,  a  puritan,  lord  Cobham,  a  thought, 
less  man,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  suspected  to  belong 
to  the  sect  known  under  the  appellation  of  Free 
thinkers.  It  has  never  been  understood,  how  men 
of  such  discordant  principles  could  have  united  in 
so  dangerous  a  combination,  nor  by  what  means 
they  intended  to  carry  it  into  execution  j  but  the 
confession  and  trial  of  the  criminals  put  the  exis- 
tence of  the  plot  beyond  any  doubt.  The  two 
priests,  with  another  of  the  conspirators,  were 
executed  ;  the  rest  were  cither  pardoned  or  re* 
prieved. 

Ann.  1604. 

The  religious  disputes  between  t  he  established  church 
and  the  puritans,  induce  the  king  to  summon  some 
bishops  and  dignified  clergymen,  and  some  leaders 
of  the  puritan  party,  to  a  conference  at  Hampton 
court,  where  the  king  was  present,  attended  by  his 
ministers,  and  displayed  as  much  zeal  as  superiority 
of  learning  in  the  controverted  points  of  feith  and 
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discipline.  A  few  alterations  in  the  liturgy  were 
ajjreed  on,  and  the  parties  separated  with  mutual 
dissatisfaction. 

A  parliament  is  assembled,  and  the  king,  at  its 
opening,  fully  displays  his  character  in  an  eloquent 
and  much-admired  speech  both  in  style  and  matter, 
though  wanting  of  that  majestic  brevity,  from  which 
a*  sovereign  can  never  deviate  but  at  the  expence  of 
his  dignity.  He  candidly  confesses  in'  it  his  too 
great  facility  in  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of 
suitors,  a  fault,  which  he  promises  to  correct. 

Under  the  preceding  reigns  the  chancellor  exerted 
a  discretionary  authority  of  issuing  new  writs  to 
supply  the  place  of  any  members  whom  he  judged 
incapable  of  attending,  either  on  account  of  their 
employment,  their  sickness,  or  other  impediment. 
Though  the  minister  was  thus  evidendy  invested 
with  an  unlimited  power  of  modelling  at  pleasure 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  the  commons,  of 
themselves,  without  any  court  influence,  had  cpn- 
firm.ed  that  practice  in  the  2Sd  of  Elizabeth.     Now, 
sir  Francis  Godwin,  being  chosen  member  for  the 
county  of  Bucks,  the  chancellor  pronounced  him 
an  outlaw,  and  having  thus  vacated  his  seat,  issued 
writs  for  a  new  election.     Sir  John  Fortesque  was 
named  in  his  place  ;  but  the  first  act  of  the  house, 
was  to  reverse  the  chancellor's  sentence,  and  restore 
sir  Francis  to  his  seat.     The  upper  house  desired  a 
conference  on  that  subject,  but  the  commons  abso- 
lutely refused  it,  as  the  question  regarded  entirely 
their  own  privileges.     They  agreed,  however,  to 
make  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  by  the  mouth  of 
their  speaker,  in  which  they  maintained,  that  the 
right  of  judging  with  regard  to  elections  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  house.     James  was  not  satisfied, 
and  ordered  a  conference  between  the  commons 
and  the  judges,  whose  opinion  on  this  point  was  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  commons.    Pie  expressed  in 
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this  order,  that  he  gave  it  as  an  absolrfe  king^  aa 
epithet  which  Elizabeth  had  frequently  used  with- 
out creating  any  jealousy.  He  added,  that  '^  all 
their  privileges  were  derived  from  his  grant,  and 
that  he  hoped  they  would  not  turn  them  against 
him/* '  However,  m  the  conference  the  question  of 
law  appeared  to  him  more  doubtful  than  he  expect<- 
ed;  he  proposed,  accordingly,  that  both  Godwin 
and  Fortesque  should  be  set  aside,  and  a  writ  be 
issued  by  warrant  of  the  house  for  a  new  election, 
which  was  agreed  on,  and  the  commons  thus  se- 
cured for  the  future  the  free  possession  of  their 
seats,  and  the  right  of  being  the  only  judges  of  their 
elections  and  returns.  They  established  at  the  same 
time  their  power  of  punishing  both  the  persons  at 
whose  suit  any  member  was  arrested,  and  the  offi- 
cers who  either  arrested  or  detained  him. 

Elizabeth  had  ever  taken  great  care  of  confining 
within  the  narrowest  bounds  the  rising  genius  of  the 
nation  towards  a  free  constitution  and  limited  mo* 
narchy ;  but  the  throne  being  now  filled  by  a  prince 
less  dreaded  and  less  beloved,  symptoms  of  that 
noble  and  wise  spirit  of  fr.eedom,  no  less  distant 
from  licentiousness  than  servility,  began  to  appear 
in  England. 

The  numerous  patenis  for  monopolies  granted  by 
Elizabeth,  and  destructive  of  every  species  of  do- 
mestic industry,  had  been  spontaneously  annulled 
by  James  ;  but  the  exclusive  companies  still  remain- 
ed, and  had  carried  so  far  their  privileges,  that  al- 
most all  the  commerce  of  England  was  centered  in 
London,  ?nd  in  the  hands  of  about  two  hundred 
citizens.  It  appears  that  the  customs  of  that  port 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  while  those  of  all  the  kingdom  beside,  pro- 
duced only  seventeen  thousand  pounds.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  commons  to  examine  thi§ 
enormous  grieVfince,  ascertained  that  shipping  and 
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$eamen  had  insensibly  decayed  during  all  the  pre^ 
ceding  reign,  from  that  cause  alone. 

The  king  had  very  much  at  heart  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  which  he  considered  as  equally 
advantageous  to  both.  But  the  more  urgent  he 
was  in  promoting  it,  the  more  backward  was  the 
parliament  in  concurring  with  him,  as  they  ascribed 
his  zeal  on  this  occasion  to  his  partiality  in  favour  of 
his  ancient  subjects,  which  had  already  been  more 
than  once  the  topic  of  their  complaints ;  therefore, 
their  regard  for  the  king  went  no  farther  than  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  forty-four  English  and 
thirty-one  Scottish  members,  in  order  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  terms  of  a  union,  but  without  ansy^ 
power  towards  concluding  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
as  the  commons  appeared  fuUy  determined  to  re- 
fuse all  supply,  the  king,  in  order  to  prevent,  or 
(o  cover,  a  disappointment,  which  might  bear  a  bad 
construction  both  at  home  and  abroad,  informed 
the  house  by  a  message  that  he  desired  no  supply. 
Soon  after  he  prorogued  the  parliament,  and  ex* 
pressed  in  his  speech  hi3  dissatisfaction  ^it  their  be-r 
{laviour. 

The  peace  with  Spain  is  finally  concluded  August 
1 8th.  At  this  same  period,  an  event,  as  memora- 
ble as  any  ever  recorded  in  history,  was  preparing 
with  the  greatest  secrecy,  for  the  sudden  destruc* 
tion,  at  the  same  blow^  of  the  king,  the  royal  fami« 
]y,  the  lords,  and  the  commons.  Such  was  the 
plan,  as  certain  as  incredible,  of  that  famous  con* 
spiracy,  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Gtm^ 
-  powder  Plot ;  as  it  was  to  be  executed  by  running 
a  mine  under  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and 
blowing  it  up,  on  the  first  day  of  their  next  meet- 
ing, at  the  very  moment  when  the  king  would 
harangue  both  houses. 

'The  catholics  had  expected  great  &vour  on  thq 
accession  of  Jamest  who  was  even  pretended  to 
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have  entered  into  positive  engagements  to  tolerate 
their  religion.  They  soon  discovered  their  mistake, 
and  when  they  found  that  James,  on  all  occasions, 
expressed  his  intention  of  strictly  persevering  in 
the  rigorous  laws  enacted  against  them  by  Elizabeth , 
the  most  violent  rage  succeeded  their  disappointed 
hopes.  Catesby,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  catho- 
lic family,  who  first  thought  of  that  most  extraor- 
dinary mean  of  revenge,  opened  his  intention  to 
Kercy,  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Northumberland.  Both,  misled  by  the  most  fran- 
tic fanaticism,  considered  themselves  as  the  instru- 
ment of  Divine  wrath,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
nost  obstinate  and  dangerous  foes  to  all  piety  and 
religion,  and  the  plan  of  Catesby  was  definitively 
settled  between  them.  They  agreed  to  communi- 
cate the  matter  to  a  few  more,  and,  among  the 
rest,  to  Thomas  Winter,  whom  they  sent  over  to 
Flanders  in  quest  of  Fawkes,  an  ofiicer  in  the 
Spanish  service,  whose  religious  'zeal  and  courage 
were  very  well  known.  When  they  inlisted  any- 
new  conspirator  they  bound  him  to  secrecy  by  an 
oath,  administered  to  them  together  with  the  com- 
munion. A  house  was  hired  in  Piercy's  name,  ad- 
joining that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to  assem- 
ble ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  they  began 
their  operations,  after  having  provided  themselves 
with  arms  and  the  instruments  necessary  for  their 
labour.  •  When  they  had  pierced  the  wall  they  found 
that  the  vault  below  the  house  of  parliament  was  a 
magazine  of  coals,  which  was  selling  off,  as  the 
vault  was  to  be  let  after  the  sale.  The  coals  were 
bought,  and  the  place  hired  by  Piercy,  who  lodged 
jthirty-slx  barrels  of  powder  in  it,  the  whole  cover- 
ed with  faggots  and  billets.  The  doors  of  the  vault 
were  then  boldly  flung  open,  and  every  body  ad* 
piitted,  as  \f  it  contained  nothing  suspicious. 
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Ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  lord 
Monteagle,  a  catholic,  received  the  following  letter, 
which  had  been  delivered  to  his  servant  by  an  un^ 
known  hand. 

"  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of  your 
"  friends,  I  have  a  care  of  your  preservation ;  there- 
*'  fore  I  would  advise  you,  as  you  value  your  life, 
**  to  devise  some  excuse  to  shift  off  your  attendance 
**  at  this  parliament,  for  God  and  man  have  con-» 
curred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  this  time. 
And  think  not  slightly  of  this  advertisement; 
^  but  retire  yourself  into  your  country,  where  you 
^*  may  expect  the  event  in  safety  ;  for,  though 
*^  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet,  I  say, 
they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament ; 
and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them.  This 
counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  because  it  may 
do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm  ;  for  the 
danger  (uHl  be  past  in  as  short  a  time  as  you  will 
employ  in  burning  this  letter  J  ^  for  the  danger  is 
**  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter  ;  and 
•*  I  hope  God  will  give  you  grace  to  make  use  of  it, 
^*  unto  whose  holy  protection  I  commend  you." 

Lord  Monteagle  carried  this  letter  to  lord  Salis- 
bury, secretary  of  state,  who  did  not  think  it  worth 
any  attention,  not  only  as  an  anonymous  writing, 
but  as  it  was  mentioned  in  it  that  the  danger  was 
past  as  soon  as  the  letter  was  burned.  He  thought 
proper,  however,  to  lay  it  before  the  king,  who 
did  not  think  so  lightly  of  it.  He  found  that 
the  very  sentence  which  appeared  so  foolish  ta 
Salisbury,  and  to  all  the  council,  had  a  double- 
meaning,  and  signified  also,  that  the  danger  would 
be  past  in  as  short  a  time  as  the  burning  of  the 
letter  would  require ;  an(i  from  this  meaning,  which 
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he  thought  to  be  the  real  one,  he  concluded  that 
some  vasty  sudden,  and  dangerous  plot,  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  gunpowder,  was  preparing,  and  ordered 
accordingly  an  inspection  to  be  made  of  all  the 
vaults  below  the  houses  of  parliament.  The  earl  of 
Suffolk,  lord  chamberlain,  to  whom  thisr  care  be- 
longed, purposely  delayed  the  search  till  the  day 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  He  remarked  in 
the  vault  under  the  upper  house  great  piles  of  wood, 
and  Fawkes  standing  in  a  dark  comer.  I'he  bold 
countenance  of  that  man,  who  passed  himself  for  a 
Piercy*s  servant,  and  such  a  quantity  of  fuel  for  the 
use  of  a  gentleman  who  lived  so  little  in  town  as 
Fiercy,  gave  great  suspicion  to  the  chamberlain, 
and  induced  him  to  resolve  that  a  more  complete 
inspection  should  be  made.  About  midnight  a  jus- 
tice of  peace  was  sent,  with  proper  attendants,  and 
finding  Fawkes  before  the  door,  he  immediately 
seized  him.  In  the  mean  time  the  faggots  being 
turned  over  the  powder  was  discovered.  The 
matches,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  setting  fire 
to  the  train,  were  found  in  Fawkes'a  pockets.  The 
proof  of  the  guilt  was  complete,  and  far  from  at- 
tempting to  deny  it,  he  expressed  the  utmost  re- 
gret that  he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  firing  the 
mine,  and  of  sweetening  his  own  death  by  that  of 
his  enemies.  He  displayed  the  same  undaunted 
firmness  before  the  council,  and  refused  to  discover 
his  accomplices ;  but  being  confined  in  the  tower, 
and  the  rack  being  shewn  to  him,  his  boldness  at 
last  abandonee^  him  so  far  as  to  make  him  denounce 
all  the  conspirators. 

Catesby,  Piercy,  and  all  their  accomplices,  whose 
number  did  not  amount  to  more  than  eighty,  as 
soon  as  they  heard  that  Fawkes  was  arrested,  fled 
with  all  speed  to  Warwickshire,  and  there  made  a 
stand  in  a  house,  with  a  resolution  of  selling  dearly 
their  lives  to  the  assailants.    But  an  accident,  which 
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put  fire  to  some  of  their  powder,  disabled  them  for 
defence.  The  people  rushed  in  upon  them  from  all 
sides,  Kercy,  Catesby,  and  some  of  their  attendants, 
were  killed,  the  others,  among  whom  was  a  Jesuit,  of 
the  name  of  Garnet,  were  taken  prisoners,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed  immediately  after,  having 
confessed  their  guilt.  The  lords  Mordaunt  and 
Stourton,  two  catholics,  and  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, who  were  connected  with  the  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  suspected  of  being  acquainted 
with  it,  were  condemned  to  very  heavy  fines,  for 
not  having  discovered  it. 

After  so  fortunate  an  escape  from  an  attempt,  as 
well  contrived  as  it  was  atrocious,  the  king  ex- 
pressed himself,  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament, 
with  a  moderation  no  less  remarkable  and  praise- 
worthy than  had  been  his  penetration  in  discover- 
ing the  conspiracy.  He  remonstrated  with  great 
energy  slgainst  the  injustice  of  involving  all  the 
catholics  in  the  same  guilt,  or  supposing  them 
equally  disposed  to  commit  such  enormities,  on  no 
odier  ground  than  that  of  the  heads  of  the  con- 
spiracy being  catholics.  "  For  his  part,**  added  he. 
**  that  conspiracy,  however  atrocious,  should  never 
alter  his  plan  of  government.  While,  with  one 
hand,  he  punished  the  guilt,  with  the  other  he 
would  still  protect  innocence."  This  speech  con- 
cluded the  session,  and  the  parliament  was  pro** 
rogued  till  the  22d  of  January.     , 

Ann.  1606. 

James's  moderation,  or  rather  magnanimity,  in 
this  important  circumstance,  was  ascribed  by  some, 
to  the  weakness  of  his  character,  and  by  others  to 
his  supposed  inclination  towards  popery.  The  puri- 
tans, in  the  fits  of  their  rage  against  the  catholics, 
were  the  most  violent  in  their  censures  j  they  re- 
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presented  as  symptoms  of  idolatry  and  superstition 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  king  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  established  church,  its  rites  and 
ceremonies.  These  unreasonable  and  seditious  cla- 
mours did  not  prevent  his  majesty  from  persever- 
ing in  his  plan  of  softening  the  acrimony  of  his  sub- 
jects against  the  religion  of  their  fathers ;  he  even 
fradually  abated  the  rigour  of  the  laws  enacted  by 
lizabeth  against  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  by  this 
wise  toleration  cleared  so  far  his  character  from  all 
suspicion  of  bigotry  or  fanaticism,  as  to  be  almost 
generally  styled  the  second  Solomon.  The  parlia- 
ment was  also,  in  this  session,  more  respectful  and 
less  parsimonious  towards  him ;  they  granted  him 
an  aid  payable  in  four  years,  of  three  subsidies  and 
six  fifteenths,  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  said  in  the 
'house  might  amount  to  about  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  only  point  in  which  the  commons  in- 
curred his  displeasure,  was  their  constant  support 
in  favcjur  of  the  puritans,  whom  he  considered  as 
enemies  to  all  kinds  of  government,  except  the  re- 
publican. 

The  principal  afiair  brought  to  the  next  session 
was  the  intended  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  in 
favour  of  which  two  remarkable  speeches,  still  re- 
maining, were  delivered,  the  one  by  sir  Francis 
Bacon,  the  most  wonderful  genius  of  the  age,  and 
the  other  by  the  king  himself ;  and  it  is  but  just  to 
acknowledge  that  in  point  of  good  reasoning  and 
elegant  composition,  the  latter  might  be  nearly 
compared  to  the  former.  But  the  parliament  seem- 
ed  to  be  swayed  merely  by  the  vulgar  motive  of 
national  antipathy,  and  all  that  could  be  obtained 
for  the  present  consisted  ooly  in  the  abolition  of  the 
hostile  Jaws  formerly  enacted  between  the  king- 
doms. 


/     . 
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A  petition  being  moved  in  the  lower  house  for  a 
more  severe  execution  of  the  laws  against  the  catho- 
lics, and  an  abatement  towards  protestant  clergy- 
men who  scrupled  to  observe  the  ceremonii^,  the 
king  sends  orders  to  proceed  no  further  in  that 
matter.  The;  commons,  inclined  at  first  to  remon- 
strate against  such  a  breach  of  privilege,  acquiesce 
in  it,  on  being  told  that  it  was  supported  by  many 
precedents  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  transactions  of  the  two  following  years  do 
not  offer  to  history  any  memorable  occurrence. 

A  new  session  of  parliament  was  held  in  th^ 
spring  of  the  year  36lO,  February  9th,  when  thp 
earl  of  Salisbury,  lord  treasurer,  minutely  exposed 
the  expences  and  necessities  of  the  king,  who  expect- 
ed to  receive  an  adequate  supply.  But  the  commons^ 
soured  by  religious  prejudices,  and,  on  that  account, 
more  tenacious  of  their  money,  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  granting  more  than  one  subsidy  and 
one  fifteenth,  which  would  scarcely  amount  to  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  lower  house  discovered  likewise  some  dis- 
contents against  the  king's  proclamations,  by  which 
he  assumed  and  exercised  alone  the  whole  legisla- 
tive power.  James  told  them,  *'  that  though  he 
well  knew,  that  by  the  constitution  and  policy  of 
the  kingdom,  proclamations  were  not  of  equal 
force  with  laws,  yet  he  thought  it  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  him,  and  a  power  inseparably  an- 
nexed to  the  crown,  to  restrain  and  prevent  such 
mischief  and  inconv&iencies  as  he  saw  growing 
in  the  state,  against  which  no  certain  law  wnts 
extant,  and  which  might  lead  to  the  great  detri^ 
ment  of  the  subject,  if  there  should  be  no  remedy 
provided  till  the  meeting  of  a  parliament.     And  this 
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prerogative^  he  adds,  our  progenitors  have,  in  all 
times,  used  and  enjoyed.'' 

James  being  informed  that  remonstrances  were 
preparing  against  the  proceedings  of  the  high-cam' 
mission  courts  which  was  pretended  to  exercise  in 
religious  matters  an  unlimited  power,  as  arbitrary 
as  that  of  the  inquisition,  he  summoned  the  two 
houses  at  Whitehall,  and  addressed  them  with  a 
speech,  in  which,  comparing  the  Divine  to  the  regal 
authority,  he  told  them,  that  as  it  was  a  blasphemy 
to  question  the  omnipotence  of  God,  all  contentions 
on  the  extent  or  limits  of  his  own  power  were  se- 
ditious ;  that  as  he  would  never  act  but  according 
to  law  and  reason,  he  would  never  suffer  them  to 
engage  in  uny  debate  upon  what  he  could  or  would 
not  do.  That  they  were  allowed  to  receive  com- 
plaints against  the  high  commission,  but  that  the 
cognizance  and  reform  of  the  abuses  which  might 
exist  in  their  proceedings  belonged  to  himself  alone, 
and  that  to  pretend  to  suppress  it  would  be  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  royal  authority. 

The  king  creates  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  prince  of 
Wales,  and  soon  after  the  parliament  is  prorogued 
to  the  16th  of  October. 

A  proclamation  is  issued  expelling  all  the  Jesuits 
from  the  kingdom,  and  prohibiting  all  recusant 
papists  to  approach  the  court  nearer  than  ten  miles. 

The  session  of  parliament  opened  again  on  the 
26th  of  October,  and  James  soon  perceived,  by  the 
unfavourable  disposition  discovered  by  the  louver 
house,  that  the  impression  which  his  last  speech  had 
made  upon  them  was  far  from  being  obliterated ; 
so  true  it  is,  that  the  effects  of  det>potism  are  less 
reluctantly  submitted  to  than  its  principle.  James's 
government  was  incomparably  less  absolute  than 
that  of  Henry  VIII.  or  Elizabeth,  yet  neither  of  these 
two  sovereigns  ever  attempted  to  set  forth  in  their 
speeches  ffom  the  throne  a  system,  or  rather  ti  code 
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of  despotism,  ^  so  completely  arbitrary;  The  kin^, 
<lispieased  at  the  warmth  o£  the  first  debates  of  this 
session  (the  journals  of  which  are  lost),  and  appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences,  prorogued  the  parlia^ 
ment  a  few  weeks  after.their  meeting,  and  dissolved 
them  by  a  {Hrodamatioh^  the :  81st  of  December, 
with  the  resolution  of  never  assei&JbUng  any  othec 
parliament ;  .upon  whichthe  courtieirs  did  not  fail  tp 
'Congratulate  his  majesty,  fot  having  unshackled 
himself  from  the  parliamentary  yokei  This  was  his 
fii^st  parliament,  and  it  sat.  nearly  seven  yesurs. 

Ann.  16H* 

Jannes  havmg  finished  at  thb  period  the  institu* 
tions  he  had  been  long,  meditating,.,  to  civilize  th^ 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  to  recoiUdle  them  to  laws 
and  industry,  and  to  render  thcJor  subkction  as  dura- 
ble as  useful  to  Eagkfid,  he.  thought  of  carrying 
them  into  execotidn*  r'He,  at  ^first,  abolished  the 
Iri^  customs,  which  supplied  the  place  of  laws,  and 
were  calcuhted  to  ke^.that  people^  for  ever  in  a 
state  of  barbarism,  i  He  substituted,  the  English  law 
in  th^  fdace^  and  having  taken  all  the  natives 
under  his  protection,  he  declared  them  free  citizens, 
and  proceeded  to  govern  them  by  a  regular  ad- 
ministration, military  as  well  as  civil*  A.  small 
army  Was  maintained;  its  disci];dirte  inspected,  to 
-prevent  their  preying  i  upon  the  CQuntry,  as  had 
been  usual  in  former  reigns.  All  minds  being  -first 
quieted  by  a  general  indemnity,  circuits  were,  esta- 
blished, justice  administered,  oppression  banished, 
•crimes  and  disorders  of  every  kind  severely  punish- 
»ed.  Such  were  the  wise  measures  by  which  James 
introduced  humanity  and  justice  in  a  country  where 
the  people  had  been  buried  for  ages  in  the  most  pro- 
found barbarism* 

It  is  pwiful  to  observe,  that  at  the  very  period 

VOL.    II.  JS.it 
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wh^  James  ittttstrated  his  r^gn  by*  such  noble  cares 
and  meritorious  acts  of  royal  po^mer^  he  shame* 
fuUy  disgraced  his  (fignity  by  his  unaccountable  f<md* 
Bjssr  and  extravagant  prodiejalities  of  riches  and  titles 
towards  unworthy  £3ivountes9  who  had  ndthing  to 
recommend  *  them  bat  a  pleasing  visage,  a  gracefiil 
demeanouiTy  and  odier  external  accon^Ushments. 
In  the  first  rank  ei  these  stood  Robert  Carre,  a 
youth  of  a  good  £imily  in  Scotland,  whom  lord  Hay, 
his  countryman,  fotind  means  to  introduce  at  court 
in  the  modest  o$ce  of  presenting  the  kbg  his 
buckler  at  a  match  of  tilting.  The  first  time  that 
Carre  performed  this  petty  service,  he  was  thrown 
off  his  horse,  and  had  his  leg  broken  in  the  king's 
presence.  James,  most  teiiderly  affected  by  dus  ac« 
cident,  ordered  him  to  be  todgedin'the  palace  till 
his  cure  Mras  completed,  add  visited  him  frequently 
)n  his  chamber  during  his  Cdnfinem^it.  The 
thorough  ignorance  and  i^ppai^eiit  simf^dty  of  the 
youth,  far  from  codling  tneking^s  a£fection  fer 
him,  seemed  rather  to  ODpifirm  iu  Hig^ily  con- 
ceited of  his  own  wisdom,  he  was  deli^ed  in  fi»* 
eying,  that  by  hb  cares  and .  instructions  this  raw 
youth  would  soon  be  equal  to  his  wisest  mtmstofy 
and  capaUe  o£  being  initiated  into  aU  Ap  ptoCofund 
mysteries  of  government  on  which  he  set  so  hi^  a 
V2uue«  His  ibndness  thus'  anticipating  the*  future 
imaginary  merit  of  his^  favourite,  he'tTOught  it  but 
just  to  anticipate  likewise  in  a  due  in[X)portioiii.  the 
rewards  of  it*  Carre  wastherefbresoon  considered 
as  the  rising  man :  he  was  almost  at  cmce  knighted^ 
•created  viscount  of  Rochester^  honoured  with  the 
order  o£  the  garter,  and  made  a  privy  counsdknv 
This  advancement,  unprecedented  in  its  rapidity^ 
was  lodced  upon  with  envy  by  some,,  but  siore 
generally  with  contempt  and  ridicule* 
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Ann.  1612. 

The  sudden  death  .of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  the 
most  memorable,  and  no  less  deplorable  event  that 
Occurred  this  year.  This  prince,  endowed  with  the 
most  eminent  qualities  which  could  adorn  his  rank 
and  &tura  station,  had  hardly  reached  eighteen 
years,  and  already  displayed  more  dignity,  and 
commanded  more  respect  than  his  &tfaer,  with  all 
his  learning,  experience,  and  abilities.  His  only 
fault  was,  perhaps,  not  to  have  concealed  so  much 
as  he  should  his  profeund  contempt  for  the  king,  on 
account  of  his  pedantry  and  pusillanimity. 

The  remains  of  Mary  the  late  queen  of  Scots,  the 
long's  mother,  are  removed  in  great  state  from 
Peterborough,  to  the  chapel  royal  at  Westmin- 
ster. 

'  It  appears  that  Garre's  behaviour  in  the  beginning 
of  his  fevour,  was  so  moderate  and  unassuming  as 
to  reconcile  the  people  with  the  king's  attachment 
to  him.  But  the  more  modest  he  was,  the  more 
eager  was  the  king  to  raise  him  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  highest  degree  of  power  and  riches.  His 
grants  of  money,  particularly,  were  so  frequent^ 
that  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  lord  treasurer,  was  often 
at  a  loss  to  provide  for  the  most  urgent  necessities 
of  the  state.  In  hopes  to  put  a  stop  to  these  incon- 
siderate prodigalities,  one  day  when  he  had  recdv- 
edan  ordfer  from  the' king  to  pay  five  thousand 
pounds  to  Carre,  he  invited  his  majesty  to  dinner, 
and  took  care  to  prepare  before  hand  in  one  room, 
a  shew  of  the  whole  money,  divided  in  many  heaps. 
When  the  king  entered  that  room  his  curiosity  was 
excited  by  the  exhibition  ;  he  asked  the  earl  what 
could  be  the  destination  of  such  a  sum  of  money  ? 
On  his  being  answered  it  was  prepared  for  Carre,  in 
execution  of  his  majesty's  order,  he  felt  momen* 

£  £  2 
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Urily  ashamed  of  his  lavishness,  and  reduced  the 
grant  to  two  thousand  pounds. 

Am.  16  IS. 

The  marriage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  with  the 
Elector  Palatkxe  took  place  three  months  after  the 
death  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  though  it  was 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicings,  its  unhappy  con- 
sequences proved  no  less  fatal  to  the  reputation  and 
fortunes  of  the  prince  than  of  the  king  himselC. 
The  elector,  encouraged  by  so  great  an  alliance,  en- 
gaged  in  enterprizes  beyond  his  strength ;  and  the 
king  not  being  able  to  support  him  in  his.  distress, 
lost  entirely,  in  the  end  of  his  life,  the  remains  of 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  own  subjects. 

The  education  of  Carre  was  so  little  advanced  that 
the  king  was  obliged  to  begin-  his  instruction  by 
giving  him  lessons  on  the  first  rules  of  grammar. 
Principles  of  virtue  and  morality  would  have  beea 
much  more  useful  to  him,  as  it  was  not  long/  before 
he  gave  proof  of  his  being  totally  deficient  in  both, 
and  unworthy  of  the  kind  condescension  of  his 
master,  whose  infatuation  for  this  wretched  minioa 
blinded  him  so  completely,  as  to  make  him  find  de« 
light  in  being  governed  by  him,  and  even  in  allow- 
ing him  to  give  orders  of  his  own,  in  important 
state  affairs,  without  his  majesty's  participation ;  a 
fatal  delusion, .  the  consequence  of  whjich,was,  that 
this  fellow  had  the  audacity  of  making  the  king  un- 
knowingly lend  his  name,  a^d  be  accessary  to  the 
most  atrocious  transactions. 

These  reflections  relate  to  tlxe  amours  a,nd  mar- 
riage of  Carre  with  the  countess  oiF  Essex,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  would  be  too  long,  and  not  very- 
decent  to  relate.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  earl 
of  Essex  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk, but  they  were  both  so  young'  that  Essex  v^as 
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sent  to  travel,  until  they  should  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  puberty.    The  countess,  during  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  grew  handsome,  graceful,  but  un- 
fortunately no  less  unruly  in  her  tender  passions. 
Carre  having  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  easily  suc- 
ceeded in  captivating  her  most  violent  aflfection. 
Essex,  on  his  return,  found  his  wife  beautiful  and 
lovely,  and  expressed  a  very  natural  eagerness  of 
living  with  her  in  their  matrimonial  state.     But  she 
found  every  day  a  new  pretence  to  decline  his  solici- 
tations ;  and  she  was  still  persevering  in  her  back- 
wardness, when  the  earl  was^  taken  so  dangerously 
ill  with  the  small  pox,  that  his  life  was  despaired  of; 
however,  the  strength  of  his  constitution  prevailed, 
and  he  recovered.    But,  during  his  confinement,  the 
countess  and  Carre,   who  had  finally  resolved  to 
rtarry  one  another,  had  been  framing  against  him 
the  most  horrible  plot,  to  enable  the  countess  to 
sue  for  a  divorce  firom  him,  on  the  plea  of  impo- 
tency . 

Carre  consulted  on  this  occasion  Sir  Thomas 
Qverbury,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  learning,  and 
probity,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  him,  and  to 
whom  he  had  had  recourse  for  assistance  and  ad- 
vice from  the  beginning  of  his  favour.  Overbury 
heard  with  disgust  Carrels  intended  marriage,  and 
strongly  represented  to  him  the  shame  and  danger 
of  it.  He  described  the  countess  as  a  profligate 
woman,  who,  being  married  to  a  young  nobleman 
of  the  first  rank,  scrupled  not  to  prostitute  her  cha- 
racter by  an  adulterous  passion ;  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  Carre  that  he  would  break  for 
ever  all  connection  with  him,  if  he  persevered  in  his 
criminal  design. 

Carre  had  the  weakness  not  only  of  revealing  this 
conversation  to  the  countess,  but  of  entering  into 
her  vindictive  projects  against  the  life  of  a  friend, 
whos^  only  crime  was,  the  utmost  instance  of  his 
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fwthful  friendship.  For  the  execution  of  this  in£i- 
xnous  purpose,  he  procured  a  commission  for  his 
being  sent  in  embassy  to  Muscovy  j  and  when 
Overbury  consulted  him  on  this  appointment,  he 
earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  accepting  it,  promis- 
ing that  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing him  a  more  advantageous  situation.  To  the 
king  again  he  aggravated  the  insolence  of  Overbuiys 
refusal^  and  had  a  warrant  issued  for  committing 
him  to  the  tower,  where  he  had  taken  care  to  have 
one  of  his  creatures  previously  appointed  as  a  Ueu- 
tenant,  for  that  very  purpose.  There  Overbury 
was  confined  so  strictly  as  to  be  debarred  the  sight, 
and  all  communication  whatsoever  with  any  of  his 
friends  or  nearest  relations. 

In  the  mean  time  the  countess  had  so  successfully 
forwarded  her  abominable  scheme  against  her  hus* 
band,  as  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  obstacle  of  her 
marriage  with  him  being  soon  legally  removed* 
The  king  himself,  forgetting  both  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  and  the  gratitude  he  owed  to  the  family 
of  Essex,  entered  zealously  into  the  project  of  pro- 
curing the  countess  a  divorce  from  her  husband. 
This,  scandalous  trial  took  place,  attended  with  the 
shameful  examinations  in  use  at  that  time,  and 
the  sentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  without  any 
opposition  from  the  earl,  who  embraced  that  op» 
portunity  of  separating  himself  from  such  a  bad 
woman.  One  month  was  scarcely  elapsed  when 
her  nuptials  with  Carre  were  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  magnificence  ;  and,  lest  she  should  lose  any 
rank  by  her  new  marriage,  the  king  bestowed  on 
his  minion  the  title  of  earl  of  Somerset. 

It  still  remained  to  complete  the  happiness  of  the 
new  countess  of  Somerset,  that  she  should  farther 
satiate  her  revenge  on  the  unfortunate  Overbury, 
who  had  now  remained  in  the  closest  confinement 
for  the  imaginary  ofience  of  having  declined  the  ena* 
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bassy  to  Muscovy.  Thei  countess  accordingly  en-* 
gaged  her  husband  in  the  atrocious  d^siga  ox  taking 
him  off  secretly  by  poiBon^  which  \(ras  executed  in  so 
violent  a  manner  by  an  apothecary,  that  the  symp^ 
toms  were  apparent  to  every  one  who.  approached 
him.  The  great  precipitation  with  which  his  inters 
ment  was  hurried,  raised  the  strongest  suspicions 
among  the  pubUc,  but  the  ^U  proof  of  the  crime 
was  not  brought  to  light  till  sonae  time  after. 

Salisbury,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  the  ablest  mini^ 
ster  that  James  ever  had,  was  dead,  and  his  successor 
was  quite  inadequate  to  the  taak  of  supplyiBg  fron» 
an  exhausted  treasu^,  the  increasing  proftlsioo 
of  James  and  of  his  favourite.  The  tide  of  baronet 
was  sold,  and  two  hundred  patents  of  that  species 
of  knighthood  ha4  produced  as  many  thousand 
pouQ^s,  £^h  iranli;  pf  nobility  had  likewise  its 
settled  price ;  privy  seals^  or  bonds,,  subscribed  by 
the  k)ng  himself  with  hi^  private  seal>  were  circu- 
lated to  the  amount  of  two  hundr^  thousand 
pounds ;  benevden^ces  were  exacted  to  the  amount 
of  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  ;  and  some  monopo<« 
lies,  of  no  great  value,  were  erec|:ed  ;  but  all  these 
schemes  proving  insufficient  for  the  king*s  neces- 
sities, he  and  his  council  saw  no  other  resource  than 
to  try  what  he  could  obtain  from  a  new  parliament, 
and  he  coii^nted,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  give 
the  necessary  orders  jhv  its  convocation. 

Arm.  1614. 

The  parliament  assemble  April  5th;  the  comh 
mons,  in  their  first  sittings,  engage  in  warm  da- 
bates  on  account  of  a  rumour  that  was  spread,  that 
several  persons  had  been  employed  to  iiifiuence  the 
.elections^  and  had  undertaken  to  secure  a  majority 
for  the  court.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  strong 
spirit  o^  ttbei^ty  displayed  by  that  very  majority^ 
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dearly  evinced,  that  if  such  undertakiiig  had  resAjr 
existed,  the  undertakers  had  not  succeeded  in  the 
attempt.  Instead  of  taking  into  condderadon  the 
business  of  supply  as  urged  by  the  king,  who  made 
them  several  liberal  offers,  the  commons  resumed 
the  debate  opened  last  parliament,  respecting  new 
customs  and  taxes,  and  insisted  that  the  king  had 
no  power  of  levying  them  by  the  mere  authority  <rf 
his  prerogative.  In  the  mean  time  they  applied  to 
the  upper  house  for  a  conference  on  the  subject ; 
but  a  speech  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  having  exr 
dted  some  altercation  with  the  peers,  the  king  sdz- 
ed  that  opportunity  of  dissolving  immediatdy,  June 
6th,  a  parliament  which,  without  granting  hun  any 
suj^ly,  had  shewn  a  firm  resolution  of  retrenching 
his  prerogative ;  he  even  carried  his  resentment  sdi 
far  as  to  throw  into  prison  some  of  the  members, 
who  had  been  the  most  forward  in  their  opposition 
to  his  measures.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  sherifli 
of  the  kingdom  received  orders  from  the  council  for 
levying  a  benevolence  adequate  to  the  king^s  necesr 
sities. 

Ann.  1615. 

In  the  midst  of  the  enjoyments  of  love,  honours, 
and  riches,  the  favourite  was  a  prey  to  the  bitterest 
remorse  of  consdence  for  his  most  secret  enormities. 
The  gaiety  and  graces  of  his  youth  gradually  disap- 

{)eared,  and  were  succeeded  by  suUenness  and  si- 
ence.  James,  finding  no  longer  in  him  these  su- 
perficial accomplishments  which  had  gained  his 
affection,  was  less  pleased  with  hb  company.  The 
courtiers,  and  particularly  the  enemies  of  Somerset, 
no  sooner  perceived  the  first  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
gust, than  they  offered  to  the  king  a  new  minion 
of  one-and-twenty,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
grace,  handsomeness^  and  elegance  of  his  person. 
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His  name  was  George  '\^liers,  younger  brother  of 
a  good  family,  and  just  returned  from  his  travels. 
At  a  comedy,  he  was  purposely  placed  full  in  James's 
eye,  and  he  engaged  at  the  same  instant  the  atten- 
tion and  affections  of  this  weak  monarch,  who  being, 
however,  ashamed  of  thfa  new  attachment,  endea- 
voured to  conceal  it  by  declaring  his  resolution  not 
to  confer  any  favour  on  him,  unless  entreated  by 
the  queen  to  take  him  near  his  person.  This  prin- 
cess was  accot'dingly  applied  to,  but  as  she  foresaw 
the  extreme  to  which  he  would  carry  this  new  re- 
diculous  passion,  she  at  first  refused  to  countenance 
it.  Yielding,  however,  to  the  solidtatioiis  of  the 
archbishop,  she  ccmdescended  to  oblige  her  husband 
by  asking  this  favour  of  him ;  and  in  compliance  to 
her  demand  he  immediately  bestowed  the  office  of 
cup-bearer  on  Villiers,  thinking  now  that  all  ap- 
pearances were  fuUy  saved. 

While  the  court  of  England,  thrown  into  parties 
between  the  two  minions,  and  the  struggles  of  the 
king  himself,  divided  between  his  old  and  his  new 
indmation,  exhibited  the  most  pitiful  scene  of  ridi- 
cule ;  the  discovery  of  Overbury's  murder  put  an 
end  to  the  controversy.  The  apothecary  who  had 
been  employed  in  preparing  the  poison  having  re- 
tired to  Flushing,  began  to  talk  so  freely  of  the 
whole  secret,  that  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  king's 
envoy  in  the  low  countries,  and  he  immediately  sent 
an  account  of  it  to  the  ministry.  The  king,  no  less 
indignant  than  surprized,  to  find  such  a  monster  in 
a  man  whom  he  had  admitted  to  his  bosom,  sent  for 
the  chief  justice,  and  recommended  to  him  the  most 
rigorous  scrutiny.  All  the  particulars  of  the  guilt 
were  unravelled.  The  lieutenant  of  the  tower  and 
tjie  lesser  criminals  were  fitst  tried  and  condenmed. 
The  trial  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Somerset  was 
postponed  till  the  next  year,  when  they  were  both 
declared  guilty  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  the 
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king  granted  them  a  reprieve,  which  was  often  re- 
newed. In  the  year  1621  the  king  restored  them 
to  liberty,  but  without  pardoning  them,  and  on 
condition  that  they  should  live  in  the  country.  At 
last,  in  the  year  1 624^  about  four  months  previous 
to  the  king*s  death,  they  were  finally  pardoned, 
and  obtained  a  pension,  with  which  they  retired, 
and  languished  out  old  age  in  infamy  and  obscurity, 
animated  against  one  another  with  a  more  violent 
hatred  than  had  been  their  guilty  love. 

Antu  16 16.  . 

The  faU  of  Somerset  fully  opened  the  way  to  the 
advancement  of  VilUers  both  in  riches  and  digni- 
ties. In  the  course  of  a  few. years  he  was  created 
viscount  Villiers,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Buck* 
in^ham,  knight  of  the  garter,  master  of  the  horse, 
chief  justice  m  Kyre,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports, 
master  of  the  king*s-bench  office,  steward  of  West- 
minster, constable  of  Windsor,  and  lord  high  ad- 
miral of  England.  His  mother  obtained  the  title  of 
countess  of  Buckingham.  Hb  brother  was  created 
viscount  of  Purbeck  ;  and  a  numerous  train  of 
needy  relations  were  all  pushed  up  jbnto  credit  and 
authority ;  an  infallible  method  of  makipg  of  this 
new  favourite  and  his  family,  a  set  of  rash  and  in- 
solent upstarts. 

To  gratify  the  whims  of  a  young  n[iinion,  and  a 
large  necessitous  family  to  supply  wi^h  riches,  were 
extraordinary  expences  which  James's  exhausted 
treasury  could  not  provide  for*  The  Dutch  stitt 
owed  him  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  rcs 
mainder  of  t^e  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  lent 
by  Elizabeth  to  the  infant  republic,  to  be  reimburs- 
ed by  yearly  instalments  of  forty  thousand  pounds, 
for  the  security  of  which  she  had  got,  as  pledges  into 
jier  ha^dsj  the  th;^  important  i^rtresses  of  Flush* 
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ing,  la  Brill,  and  Rammalpiis*  Bnt  of  the;^  forty  tjtiour 
$aiid  pounds^  th^  expence  of  the  garri^ons^  ;aig>punt* 
ing  to  twenty-six  thousand  pounds  fi  year,  w^  to 
be  deducted,  whic^i  reduced  to  fourteen  thousaQ(^ 
pounds  the  balance  which  accrued  to  the  king.  Tbp 
statesweighing these  circumstances,  offered  totheking 
to  pay  him  immediately  two  hundred  an4  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds^  ^nd  to  incorporate  jthe  English  garri« 
son  in  their  army •  The  urgency  oir  the  king's  want9« 
induced  him  to  accept  this  offer,  and  he  accordingly 
evacuated  the  cautionary  towns,  which  restQred  the 
Dutch  commonwealth  to  full  liberty^ 

Atm.  1617. 

The  king's  resolution  to  compel  the  Scots  to  con- 
form to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  meets 
with  a  great  opposition.      He  takes  a  journey  to 
Scotland,  where  some  officers  of.  his  household  had 
been  previously  sent,  with  orders  to  fit  up  the  chapel 
of  Edinburgh  palace  in  the  same  style  as  that  of 
Whitehall,  viz.  with  pictures,  and  statues  of  the  apop 
.sties,  which  much  alarms  the  peo[Je,  apprehensive 
oif  the  re-establishing  of  the  mass. 
>      The  king  finds  the  Scottish  parliament  assembled 
jat  Berwick,  and  prorogues  it  to  summon  it.  again 
immediately,  aiid  opens  the  session  by  a  speech,  or 
rather  by  a  long  commentary  of  the  proclamatioa 
by  which  he  had  already  declared,  that  the  only 
inotive  of  his  journey  was  the  reform  of  some  abu- 
ses in  the  church  and  the  state,  insisting  on  the  ap* 
pointment  of  .a  certain  number  of  commissioners, 
to  take  into  consideiratipn  all  matters  concerning 
jreligioh,  which  )vas  vpte^  without  any  opposition ; 
and  then,  without  giving  (hem  time-to  proceed  to 
the  choice   of  these    conuni^oners,   he    himself 
appointed  them    immediately,   and    chose    theni 
junong  the  members  mp^  d^ypted  to  hiou    The 
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parliament  attempting  to  remonstrate  against  the 
illegality  of  this  appointment,  he  reprimanded  them 
very  angrily  for  their  presuming  to  think  them- 
selves entitled  to  make  a  difierent  choice  after  he 
had  signified  his  intentions. 

The  first  article  agreed  on  by  these  commissioners 
•evidently  implied  the  decision  of  all  the  questions  ; 
it  enacted,  that  whatever  would  be  decided  hy  the 
iingf  assisted  ly  the  bisliops,  concerning  the  ea^ternal 
government  of  the  churchy  should  pass  as  an  ecclesp- 
astieal  laWy  to  which  every  body  should  be  obliged  to 
submit. 

The  ministers  of  Edinburgh  and  its  neighbour- 
hood entered  into  a  protest  against  that  article,  and 
sent  one  of  their  members  to  deliver  it  to  the  king. 
The  poor  man  was  so  frightened  by  his  majesty's 
anger,  that  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  craving  for  par* 
don,  and  promising  that  he  would  no  more  intermed- 
dle in  the  business.  In  the  mean  time  James,  being 
sensible  that  all  his  plans  concerning  Scotland  would 
turn  to  nothing,  unless  he  could  bring  those  mini- 
sters to  a  compliance,  ordered  them  to  assemble  at 
St,  Andrew's,  where  he  would  go  and  speak  to 
them.  But  all  his  eloquence  at  this  meeting  could 
not  prevail  upon  them  to  adhere  to  the  controverted 
article,  and  they  all  united  in  the  demand  of  a  gene- 
ral convocation  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  kingdom, 
to  deliberate  upon  it.  The  king  very  reluctantly 
consented  to  it }  but  he  succeeded  at  last  in  having 
all  the  articles  issued  by  the  conimissioners  finally 
adopted  by  the  Scottish  ministers. 

This  business  took  up  James's  time  and  attention 
so  completely,  that  he  abandoned  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  kingdom  to  his  Aiiniste^s,  and  particu- 
larly to  his  favourite  Buckingham,  who  assumed 
the  whole  government  of  the  church' and  state,  dis- 
posing alone  of  all  the  vacant  benefices  as  well  as  of  all 
the  offices  whatsoever.    It  was  generally  said  and  be- 
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lieved,  that  he  received  for  all  these  nominations 
some  douceur  or  remuneration,  in  proportion  to 
their  importance }  and  the  conjecture  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  extravagance  ;of  his  exptoces. 
'  Raleigh  had.  now  been  confined  thirteen  years 
in  the  tower  for  a  conspiracy,  which  had  never 
been  proved  against  him,  and  in  that  abode  of 
wretchedness  he  had  written  several  worlds,  and 
particularly  his  History  of  the  World,  which  is  stUi 
iQOW  in  high  estimation,  Hta  long  sufferings  and 
his^unbroken  <  magnanimity  had  now  turned  the 
tide  of  popular  opinion  in  his*  favour.  The  king 
seemed,  however,  to  have  entirely  forgotten  him  in 
his  dungeon*  But  the  present  scarcity  of  money 
suggested  to .  Raleigh  the  scheme  the  best  calculated 
to  irouse  his  maje^ty*s  attention- upon  his  existence  ; 
U^  spread  the, report  that  he Jknew  a  goldmine  in 
Guiana,  which  would  be.  sufficient  to  enrich  not 
only  the!  adveiikturers  that  should  seize  it,  but  to 
afford  imnKense  treasures  to  the  nation*  James  was 
not  inclined  to  believe  that  su<ih/a  m^ne  eould  exist 
,  wyWhere/lj^t  On  reflecting  on  the  length  of.  Ra- 
le)gh's  confinement,  he  thought  that  he  had  already 
undergone  a  sufficient  puxnshment,  and  released 
him  from  the  tower,  but  without  gifantiiig  him  a 
pardon,  as  he  meant,  he  said,  to  reserve  the  former 
sentence  as  a  check  upon  Raleigh's  future  behaviour. 
5^he  alluring  prospect  of  the  goldea  mine  soon  in« 
jduced.  multitudes  to  engage  with  Mm;  the  kmg 
gave  thepi  permission  to  try  the  adventure^  and,  at 
their  desire,  he  conferred  on  Raleigh  the  chief 
authority  and  command  over  his  fellow  adven- 
turers. 

The  Spaniards  had  taken  possession  of  a  great  part 
of  Guiana,  and  formed  a  settlement  on  the,  river 
Oronoko^  where  they  had  built  a  little  town  called 
St.  Thomas,  and  worked  there  some  mines  of  small 
value*    When  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
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heai^  dnt  twelve  armed  vessels  were  fitting  oat 

for  the  expedition  to  Guiana,  he  carried  complaints 

to  the  king ;  Raleigh  still  protested  the  innocence 

of  his  intenticms,  and  James  assured  the  ambassador, 

that  if  any  hostile  attempt  was  formed  against  the 

Spanish  settlements,  Raleigh    ^ould  pay  for   his 

audacity.    To  that  place,  however,  Raleigh  directly 

bent  his  course,  and  remaining  himself  at  the  mouth 

of  the  river  with  five  of  the  largest  ships,  he  sent 

tp  the  rest  to  St.  Thomas,  under  the  command  of 

his  son  and  a  captain  Reymis,  who  was  entirely 

devoted  to  him.    The  Spaniards  fii'ed  on  them  at 

thdr  Ending,  but  were  repulsed  and  pursued  into 

the  towti^    Young  Raleigh,  to  encourage  his  men, 

called  out^   thai  this  was  the  true  mne^  and  none 

but  fools  looked  for  any  other ;    and  advancing 

upon  the  Spaniards,  received  a  shot,  of  which  he 

immediately  expired.      Reymis  and  his  follower^ 

carried  on  the  attack,  got  possession  of  the  town, 

which  they  afterwards  reduced  to  ashes ;  but  did  not 

find  atay  thing  of  value  in  it. 

Raldgh  did  not  pretend  that  he  had  himself  seen 
the  xnine,  but  that  Reymis,  who  had  finrmerly  dis- 
covered it,  had  given  him  all  the  information  he 
had  published  about  it.  Yet  Reymis,  who  assured 
that  they  were  within  two  hours  march  of  the 
place,  refused,  on  the  most  absurd  pretences,  to 
take  any  effectual  step  towards  finding  it ;  and 
dreading  punishment  for  his  behaviour,  he  retired 
into  his  cabin,  and  put  an  end  to  hid  life.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  greatest  discontent  prevailed  among 
Raleigh's  companions,  and  as  they  were  convinced 
that  he  had  purposely  deceived  them,  they  deter- 
mined to  return  immediately  to  England,  and  carry 
him  along  with  them  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 
They  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  and 
delivered  Raleigh  into  the  king's  hands^  To  satisfy 
the  court  of  Spain,  which  raised  the  loudest  com- 
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plaints  agaiitist  him,  James  signed  a  warrant  for  his 
6:xecution,  iiot  for  the  present  offence,  but  upo&  * 
the  obsolete  sentence  which  had  been  issued  on  his 
former  conspiracy. 

The  amount  ;of  the  king's  revenue  as  it  stood  thk 
year,  is  thus  stated  ;  of  crown  lands,  eight  hundred 
thousand  poujKlsa  year ;  by  customs  and  new  imposi* 
lions,  near  t)ne' hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds; 
by  wards  andother  various  branches  of  revenue  besi- 
des purveyance,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
|X)unds;  the  whole  amounting  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.pounds.  The  king's  ordinary  disburse- 
tnents  by  the  same  account  are  said  to  e:^ceed  this 
sum,  thirty-six  thousand  pounds*  All  the  extra- 
ordinary sums  which  James  had  raised  by  subsi- 
<Ites,  loans,  sale  of  lands,  sale  of  the  tide  of 
baronet,  money  paid  by  the  states,  and  by  the 
king  of  France^  benevolences,.  &c.  were  in  the 
whole  about  two  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  the  sale  of .  lands  afforded  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-£ive  thousand  pounds. 

Am.  1618,  1619. 

Jiames,  in  his  lofty  ideas  on  the  dignity  of  his 
rank  among  the  sovereigns,  entertained  a  fixed 
opiJoion  peculiar  to  himself,  that  in  marrying  the 
prince  of  Wales,  any  alliance  below  that  of  royalty 
v^oiild  be  unworthy  of  him ;  and  a  daughter  of 
France  or  Spain  were  the  princesses  he  had  chiefly 
in  view.  His  pride  was,  therefore,  much  gratified 
witii  the  offer  now  made  by  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, of  the  second  daughter  of  Spain  to  the  prinoe 
of  Wales ;  and  that  he  mi^ht  render  the  tempta- 
tion irresistible  to  the  necessitous  monarch,  he  gave 
hopes  of  an  inmiense  fortune  which  should  attend 
the  princess^  The  Spanish  court,  though  deter- 
mined to  contract  no  alliance  with  a  heretic,  en- 
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tered  into  negociations  with  lames^  iKrfaich  were  so 
artfully  porotracted,  that  every  disapposntment  still 
redoubled  his  hopes  of  success.  The  transactions 
in  Germany,  so  important  to  the  Austrian  great* 
nessj  became  every  day  a  new  motive  for  this  dup* 
licity  of  conduct. 

The  states  of  Bohemia  havine  taken  arms  s^nst 
the  emperor  Matheus,  continuea  their  revolt  against 
his  successor  Ferdinand,  and  claimed  the  observance 
of  all  the  edicts  enacted  in  favour  of  the  new  refi- 
g^n,  together  with  the  restoration  of  thdr  ancient 
laws  and  constitution.  The  neighbouring  prindpa- 
iities,  Silesia,  Moravia,  Lusatia,  Austria,  and  even 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary  ^  took  part  in  the  quarrel. 
Ferdinand  II.  besides  employing  the  assistance  of 
ihis  subjects,  had  engaged  on  his  side  a  powerful 
'  affiance  of  the  neighbouring  potentates  who  pro- 
fessed the  ancient  religion^  and  above  all  the  Spanish 
monarchs  who  considered  his  own  interest  to  be 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  younger  branch 
of  his  family.  . 

The  states  of  Bohemia,  alarmed  at  this  mighty 
coalition,  cast  thdr  eyes  upon  Frederic,  the  elector 
palatine,  who,  besides  commanding  a  considerable 
force  of  his  own,  was  son-in-law  to  the  king  of 
.'England,  and  ne^ew  to  prince  Maurice,  whose 
authority  was  become  almost  absolute  in  the  united 
provinces.  They  hoped  that  these  princes,  moved 
by  the  connections  of  blood  and  by  the  tie  of  their 
common  religion,  would  unite  in  support  of  Fre- 
deric, and  promote  his  greatness.  They  therefore 
made  him  a  tender  of  their  crown,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  elective,  and  the  young  palatine  imme- 
diately  accepted  it  without  consulting  either  James 
or  Maurice,  whose  opposition  he  foresaw,  and 
.  marched  ail  his  forces  into  Bohemia. 

The  news  of  these  events  no  sooner  reached 
England,  ^han  the  nation  expressed  an  unanimous 
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ardour  to  engage  m  the  q«afrd«  WSien  they  lieamd 
of  catholics  carrying  on  war  and  persecutions 
against  protestants,  they  considered  neutnifity  as  a 
base  desertion  of  the  cause  of  God  and  of  his  holy 
rel^on.  But  James  remarked  prindpaUy  in  this 
contest  a  revolt  of  subjects  against  their  king, 
wfaidi  it  could  nerer  bdiove  him  to  patromze,  as 
according  to  his  ideas  of  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  kings,  subjects  must  ever  be  in  the  ivrong  when 
they  stand  in  opposition  to  those  who  have  acquired 
or  assumed  that  noa^stic  title.  He  accordin^y  re- 
iused  to  lend  any  support  to  his  son-in-law;  he 
even  denied  him  the  title  of  king  of  BcAemia,  and 
forbade  him  to  be  prayed  for  in  the  chui^ches  under 
that  appellation.  The  quemi  £ed  on  the  Sd  of  March 
16199  in  the  45th  ^ear  of  her  age. 

Ann.  1620. 

Meanwhile  Ferdinand  levied  a  powerfol  ai^my, 
which  entered  Bohencxia ;  and  almost  at  one  time  it 
was  known  in  En^and,  that  Frederic,  being  de« 
feated  in  the  famous  battle  of  league,  had  fled  with 
his  family  into  Holland  ;  that  Spmola,  the  Spanish 
general,  had  invaded  the  palatinate  without  meet- 
ing any  resistance,  except  from  one  English  regi« 
ment  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  tnefi,  and 
from  some  princes  of  the  union,  and  had  in  a  isfitle 
time  reduced  the  greater  part  of  that  prtncipaUty. 

This  news  excited  loud  murmurs  sdl  0!^er  Eng- 
land against  the  king's  neutrality  and  inactive  dis^ 
position.  These  noisy  censures,  however,  did  not 
in  the  least  alter  Jame&*s  prmdpliBS,  nor  his  pacific 
resolutions ;  but  he  flattered  himsdlf  that  his  jus- 
tice and  moderation  had  shone  so  coni^picttoudf 
throughout  all  these  transactions,  that  the  conttad*- 
ing  parties  would  willin^y,  from  mtse  xeipect  tp 
his  vittue,  aubfhit  their  deferences  to  his  equitable 

VOL.  u.  F  F 
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arbitration  ;  •  and  that  either  by  that  means  or 
'through  the  intimate  connexion  he  was  to  form 
with  the  king  of  Spain^  by  the  marriage ,  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  his  daughter,  the  restitution  of 
the  palatinate  might  be  easily  obtained.  He  thought 
prudent,  however,  not  to  avow  openly  these  chi- 
merical expectations  ;  but  as  none  of  the  measures 
pointed  out  to  him  from  all  sides,  could  be  pursued 
without  money,  he  concluded  that  no  circumstance 
more  favourabk  could  occur  for  obtaining  a  large 
•and  speedy  supply.  He  first  tried  the  expedient  of 
•a  benevolence,  pretending  that  the  urgency  of  the 
case  did  not  admit  of  leisure  for  any  other  mea- 
sure. But  the  long  and  frequent  reasonings  of 
James  about  his  prerogative^  had  roused  more  than 
any  thing  else  the  jealousy  jrf  liberty,  and  the 
nation  had  found  also,  in  support  of  their  privileges, 
many  strong  reascHiings,  from  which  they  con- 
cluded that  these  pretended  benevolences  were  real 
extortions,  contrary  to  law,  however  audiorized 
by  ancient  precedents.  A  parliament  was  found 
to  be  the  only  resource,  and  writs  were  accordingly 
issued  for  summoning  it. 

A'mi.  1621. 

Tb^  dutiful  and  submissive  demeanour  of  the 
commons  in  the  first  sittings  of  this  parliament, 
seemed  as  if  they  were  determined  to  make  any 
•^crifice  in  order  to  reestablish  a  good  understand- 
ing and  amicable  correspondence  with  the  king, 
-They  would  allow  no  mention  to  be  made  of  the 
Jiew  customs  or  impositions,  nor  of  the  imprison* 
•ment  of  ^  the  i!nembers  of  the  former  parliament^ 
and  they  unanimously  voted  him  two  subsidies, 
•and  that  too  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  session, 
^Mch  had  never,  ha^^ened  from  the  beginning  of 
Jiis  reign.;   .They  afterwards  proceeded,  but  in  a 
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very,  temperate  manner,  to  the  ezaminatipn  of 
grievances  respecting  some  abusive  patents  whidi 
had  produced  many  vexations.  Their  representa- 
tions on  the  subject  were  very  graciously  received 
by  the  king,  who  seemed  even  thankful  for  the 
information  given  him,  declaring  himself  ashamed 
that  such  abuses,  unknowingly  to  him,  had  crept 
into  his  administration.  The  patents  were  imme« 
diately  repealed,  and  the  offenders  punished. 

Emboldened  by  this  condescending  compliance, 
the  commons  addressed  the  king  with  respectful 
representations  on  more  important  abuses.    The 
illustrious  chancellor  Bacon,  the  honour  of  his  age 
as  of  his  nation,  so  universally  admired  for  his 
wonderful  genius,  was  accused  of  bribery  in  the 
discharge  of  his  office.     It  appears,  that  presents 
were  usually  received  by  former  chancellors ;  and 
it  is  pretended,  that  in  following  this  dangerous 
practice.  Bacon  never  deviated  from  the  integrity 
of  a  judge  in  favour  of  those  persons  from  whom 
he  received  the  wages  of   iniquity.     Complaints 
rose  the  louder  on  that  account,  and  at  last  reached 
the  house  of  commons,  who  sent  up.  an  impeach-* 
ment  against  him  to  the  upper  house,    llie  chan-* 
celior  endeavoured  by  a  general  avowal,  to  escape 
the  confusion  of  a  stricter  inquiry ;  but  the  Jords 
insisted  on  a  particular  confession  of  all  his  corrup- 
tions, and  he  acknowledged  twenty^eight  articles. 
He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  tower  during  the 
lung's  pleasure,  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  any 
office,  place,  or  etnployment,  and  never  again  to 
sit  in  parliament,  or  come  within  the  verge  of  the 
court. 

In  consideration  of  his  great  merit,  the  king  re- 
mitted his  fine,  as  well  as  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
sentence,  and  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  a  year. 

F  F  2 
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.    The  coimnoasy  mdefiitigaUe  in  their  promoting 
the  reform  of  alMises,  carried  their  researches  into 
many  other  grievances,  which,  thoagjh  of  no  great 
importance,  could  not  be  but  displeasing  to  the 
king,    whose    authority    was    disputed  on  every 
iurtide,  while  his  prerogative  seemed  at  every  mo- 
ment to  be  invaded.    James  usually  took  these 
symptoms  as  a  warning  for  his  proroguing  or  dis- 
solving the  parliament ;  he  accordingly  sent  th^n 
word  that  he  was  detennined  in  a  little  time  to  ad- 
journ them  till  next  winter.    The  commons  made 
an  application  to  the  lords,  and  desired  them  to  join 
in  a*  petition  for  ddaying  the  ao^urnment,  which 
they  refused.     The  king,  instead  of  taking  no  notice 
of  this  unsuccessful  att^upt,  was  highly  incensed 
at  it,  and  considered   it  as  intended  to    oppose 
Ins  own  measures ;  he  thanked  the  peers  for  thenr 
refusal  to  concur  in  it,  and  very  imprudently  tx)ld 
them,  that  if  it  were  their  desire,  he  would  delay 
the  acQournment,  bat  would  not  so  iar  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  lower  house.    This  unseasonaUe 
compliment  to  the  peers  created  such  ^gust  amcmg 
the  commons,  that  it  could  not  be  dispelled  by  any 
measure  emptoyed  by  the  king  during  the  recess  to 
render  himself  popular.    He  recalled  all  the  patents 
for  monopolies  ;  he  redressed  the  thirty-seven  arti**' 
des  of  grievance  which  had  been  complained  of  in 
the  house  of  commons.    But  he  could  the  less  ex* 
pect  to  soften  their  resentment,  that  he  had  been  so 
imprudent  as  to  commit  to   prison  one  of  tbar 
members,  without  any  known  cause,  beside  his- 
activity  and  vigour  in  discharging  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  parliament.    Besides,  that  jealousv  of 
honour  and  religion  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  nation,  was  raised  to  the  highest  degree  by  the 
present  transactions  in    Grermany,  which  we   as* 
cribed  to  the    king's    untimely  moderation  and 
erroneous  principles. 
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The  first  step  of  the  commons  u^n  thdir  assem* 
bling  was  to  entreat  his  majesty^  that  he  would 
immediately  undertake  and  maintain  by  force  of 
arms  the  defence  of  the  palatine,  turn  his  sword 
against  Spain,  enter  into   no  negociation  for  the 
marriage  of  his  son  but  with  a  protestant  princess^ 
and  that  the  fines  and  confiscations  to  which  the 
catholics  were  liable  by  law,  should  be  levied  wkh 
the  utmost  severity.    These  demands,  the  boldness 
of  which  was  unprecedented  for  many  years  in 
England,  attacked  at  once  all  the  favourite  princi- 
ples and  politics  of  James,  as  well  as  his  maxims 
on  the  prerogative.    As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
intended  petition,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  speaker, 
in  which  he  shardiy  rebuked  the  house  for  openly 
debating  matters  far  above  their  reach  and  capacity, 
and  he  strictly  forbade  them  to  meddk  with  any 
thing  that  regarded  his  government,  or  deep  mat- 
ters of  state,  and  especially  not  to  touch  on  his 
son^s  marriage  with  a  daughter   of    Spain ;  and 
though  he  denied  that  the  imprisonment  of  one  of 
their  members  had  been  owing  to  any  ofience  com- 
mitted in  the  house,  he  plainly  told  them^  that  he 
thought  himself  fully  entitled  to  punish  every  mis* 
demeanour  in  parliament  as  well  during  its  sitting 
as  after  its  dissolution,  and  that  he  intended  thence-* 
forward  to  chastise  any  man  whose  insolence  there 
should  give  occasion  *pf  offence.    The  commons, 
far  from  being  terrified  at  this  letter^  insisted  on 
their  former  remonstrances^  and  maintsuned,  though 
respectfully,  that  they  were  entitled  to  interpose 
with  their  counsel  in  all  matters  of  government ; 
that  an  entire  freedom  of  speech  in  their  debates  on 
public  budness^  was  their  ancient  and  undoubted 
ri^t  transmitted  to  them  as  an  inheritance  from 
their  ancestors ;  and  that  if  any  member  2d)used  of 
tlus  lib^ty,  it  belonged  to  the  house  alone,  who 
were  witnesses  of  hb  offeace»  to  inflict  a  proper 
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censure  upon  hitn.  With  a  prince  so  fond  of 
arguing  as  James  was,  so  vigorous  an  answer  could 
not  pass  without  a  reply.  He  told  the  house,  that 
their  pretension  to  inquire  into  all  state  affairs  with- 
out exception,  was  such  a  plenipotence  as  none  of 
their  ancestors,  even  during  the  reign  of  the  weak- 
est  princes,  had  ever  pretended  to ;  that  in  any 
business  which  depend^  on  his  prerogative,  they 
had  no  title  to  interpose  with  their  advice,  except 
when  he  was  pleased  to  desire  it.  "  And  though, 
added  he,  we  cannot  allow  of  your  style,  in  men- 
tioning your  ancient  undoubted  right  and  inherit- 
ance, but  would  rather  have  wished  that  ye  had 
said,  that  your  privileges  were  derived  from  the 
grace  and  permission  of  our  ancestors  and  us,  (for 
the  most  of  them  grew  from  precedents  which 
shows  rather  a  toleration  than  inheritance,)  yet  we 
are  pleased  to  give  you  our  royal  assurance,  that 
as  long  as  you  contain  yourselves  within  the  limits 
of  your  duty,  we  will  be  as  careful  to  maintain 
and  preserve  your  lawful  liberties  and  privileges  as 
ever  any  of  our  predecessors  were,  nay,  as  to  pre* 
Serve  our  own  royal  prerogative." 

The  title  of  the  house  of  commons  being  thus 
represented  at  least  as  precarious  and  liable  to  be 
forfeited  by  abuse,  they  thought  proper  inunediately 
to  oppose  pretension  to  pretension.  They  framed 
a  protestation,  in  which  they  repeated  all  their  for- 
mer claims,  and  asserted,  '^  that  the  liberties,  fran- 
chises, privileges,  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament 
are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birth  right  and  in- 
heritance of  the  subjects  of  England." 

The  king  being  inforqied  of  it,  sent  immediately  ^ 
for  the  journals  of  the  cominOns,  and  with  his  own 
hand,  before  the  council,  he  tbreJout  this  protestal- 
tion,  and  ordered  his  reasons  to:be  inserted  in  the 
council  book.  The  contest  had  been  carried  so  far 
on  ,both-  sides^  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
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finish  any  business.  The  king,  iherefoje,  proro- 
gued the  parliament,  and  soon  after  dissolved  it  by 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  made  an  apology  to 
the  public  for  his  whole  conduct,  the  most  unjusti* ' 
fiable  and  irretrievable  jxirt  of  which  was  his  throw-, 
ing  open  so  imprudently  the  kind  of  sanctuary 
where  the  English  constitution  lay  concealed  in  a 
sacred  obscurity,  the  most  advantageous  to  the  royal 
prerogative,  which  never  was  more  respected  than 
while  its  limits  remained  unknown*  It  became  now 
a  general  subject  of  political  reasonings  and  in- 
quiries, a  familiar  topic  of  conversation  and  debates 
in  evei-y  class  of  men. 

Arm.  1622. 

James's  continual  though  fruitless  negodations 
with  all  the  foreign  courts,  and  his  constant  readi-. 
ness  to  send  ambassadors  everywhere,  were  become 
all  over  Europe  a  common  topic  of  pleasantry, 
and  even  of  farces  publicly  performed  on  the  stage. 
In  one  of  them  acted  at  Bruxelles,  a  courier  was) 
introduced,  carrying  the  doleful  news  that  the 
palatinate  would  be  soon  wrested  from  Austria  by. 
the  powerful  confederates,  who  were  hastening  to 
the  relief  of  the  elector.  The  king  of  Denmark 
had  agreed  to  assist  him  with  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pickled  herrings,  the  Dutch  with  one  hundred, 
thousand  butter  boxes,  and  the  king  of  England 
with  one  hundred  thousand  ambassadors. — It  is 
true,  however,  that  he  no  longer  expected  the  re- 
storation of  the  palatinate  from  his  negociations^  but 
from  his  son's  marriage  Nvith  the  infanta,  for  which 
a  dispensation  from  Rome  was  only  requisite ;  but 
as  the  king  of  Spain  had  reserved  to  himself  to 
procure  that  dispensation,  he  had  thereby  acquired 
the  means  of  retarding  at  pleasure,  or  of  forward* 
ing  the  marriage,  and  at  the  same  time  of  conceal- 
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ing  entirely  bis  arllfices  from  the  court  of  Eng* 
land. 

In  order  to  discover  and  remove  if  possible  the 
lUfficulties  which  had  so  much  protracted  the  con- 
clusion of  the  marriage,  that  after  negociating  five 
years,  it  was  no  more  advanced  than  at  the  be- 
^ning^  James  dispatched  the  earl  of  Bristol  as  his 
ambas^or  to  Philip  IV.  and  a  secret  agent  to 
Rome,  and  finding  that  the  difference  of  religion 
was  the  principal  obstacle,  he  hoped  to  remove  the 
objection  by  softening  the  severity  of  the  English  laws 
against  the  catholics.  He  accordingly  issued  public 
orders  for  discharging  popish  .  recusants  who  were 
imprisoned ;  and  to  reconcile  with  this  step  the 
rigid  spirit  of  his  subjects,  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them  that  there  was  no  other  means  to  obtain 
from  foreign  princes  some  indulgence  in  favour  of 
the  distressed  protestants. 

These  concessions  immediately  produced  the 
most  £civourable  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  the  earl  of  Bristol,  a  minister 
of  great  penetration  and  vigilance,  entertained  not 
the  le^t  doubt  that  the  palatine's  restoration  would 
be  the  infallible  consequence  of  the  marriage,  as  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Philip  would  bestow 
bis  sister  with  a  fortune  of  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  under  the  prospect  of  entering  next  day 
itoto  a  war  with  England*  All  measures  being 
therefovt  agreed  on  between  the  parties^  nothing 
was  wanting  but  the  dispensation  from  Rome, 
which  was  coisidered  as  a  mere  formality. 

Ann.  1628, 

Buckingham,  intoxicated  with  his  power  and  riches^ 
had  cdjried  hb  arrogancd  and  insolence  so  far  even 
tov^ardis  Chailes  prince  of  Wales,  that  a  great  cold* 
ness  kid  uken  plac#  between  them,    But  at  that 
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juncture,  he  was  very  desirous  to  ingrstiate  him- 
self  with  the  prince,  and  at  the  same  time  ta  over- 
come the  great  credit  acquired  by  Bristol  in  the 
Spanish  negociation,  the  success  of  which  was 
highly  extolled  by  the  king,  who  considered  it  as  an 
incontrovertible  proof  of  the  great  wisdom  and 
sagacity  he  had  discovered  in  his  preference  for 
pacific  measures.  The  notore  James  was  pl^ised 
with  his  ambassador's  conduct  at  Madrid,  and 
praised  his  abilities,  the  more  violent  grew  Buck- 
ingham's envy  and  enmity  against  the  earl.  After 
having  revolved  in  his  mind  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing his  resentment  without  exposing  himself;  he 
found  no  other  than  that  of  acting  the  principal 
part  in  forwarding  the  prince's  marrbge,  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  all  the  merit  of  it  in  case  of  suc- 
cess, or  to  accuse  Bristol  of  having  mistaken  the 
dispositions  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  deceived  the 
king,  if  his  scheme  happened  to  miscarry.  As  he 
knew  how  to  manage  the  weak  character  of 
Charles,  who  was  deeply  in  love  with  the  infanta 
M^ithout  knowing  her ;  he  easily  persuaded  him  that 
he  should  travel  in  disguise  into  Spain,  to  visit  the 
dbject  of  his  affections ;  that  the  gallantry  of  his 
journey  to  Madrid  would  equal  all  the  fictions  of 
Spanish  romance,  and  immediately  introduce  him 
to  the  princess  under  the  agreeable  character  of  a 
devoted  lover  and  valorous  knight. 

The  prince  agreed  to  make  application  to  the 
king  for  his  approbation,  and  by  choosing  the  mo- 
ment of  his  most  jovial  humour,  he  obtained  his 
consenf  to  this  adventurous  expedition ;  but  no 
sooner  was  James  alone  than  he  viewed  the  matter 
very  differently ;  reflection  suggested^  to  him  all  the 
dlflicuities  and  dangers  which  could  occur,  s^nd 
determined  him  to  retract  his  approbation.  The 
prince  received  this  disappointment  with  sorrowful 
submission  and  silent  tears*     Far  fropi  imitating 
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Ciiarles*s  example,  Buckingham,  who  was  to  ac- 
company him  in  the  intended  journey,  and  act  the 
part  of  the  squire,  assumed  towards  the  king  the 
imperious  scolding  tone  which  he  had  ever  ex- 
perienced to  be  prevalent  over  his  too  easy  master. 
James,  assailed  both  by  the  warm  entreaties  of  his 
son,  and  by  the  boisterous  reproaches  and  threats 
of  his  insolent  favourite,  had  again  the  weakness 
to  consent  to  their  journey.  It  was  agreed,  that 
sir  Francis  Cottington,  the  prince's  secretary,  and 
Endymion  Porter,  gentleman  of  his  bed  chamber, 
should  alone  accompany  them  ;  and  as  the  former 
happened  to  be  in  the  anti-chamber,  he  was  imme- 
diately called  in  by  the  king's  orders  ;  who  spoke 
to  him  in  these  words,  "  Cottington,  here  is  Baby 
Charles  and  Stenny  (these  infantile  appellations 
he  usually  gave  to  the  prince  and  Buckingham) 
who  have  a  great  ftiind  to  go  post  into  Spain,  and 
fetch  home  the  infanta,  they  will  have  but  two 
more  in  their  company,  and  have  chosen  you  for 
one.  What  think  you  of  the  journey  ?'*  Cottington 
did  not .  hesitate  to  declare  candidly  the  objections 
which  occurred  to .  him.  The  king  threw  himself 
upon  his  bed,  and  cried  "  /  iold  you  tliis  beJbreJ^ 
He  afterwards  fell  into  new  lamentations,  complain- 
ing that  he  was-  undone  and  should  lose  Baby 
Charles. 

Charles  showed  hjs  displeasure  by  his  counten- 
ance, Buckingham,  by  the  most  violent  passion 
against  Cottington,  who,  said  he,  being  asked  only 
of  the  manner  of  travelling,  had  the  presumption 
to  give  his  advice  upon  matters  of  state  and  against 
his  master,  which  he  should  repent  as  long  as  he 
lived.  A  thousand  other  reproaches  he  added, 
which  put  the  poor  king  into  a  new  agony  in  be- 
half of  a  servant,  who,  he  foresaw,  would  suffer 
for  answering 'him  honestly.  Upon  which  he  said 
with  some  emotion  j  "  nay,  by  God,  Stenny,  you  are 
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much  to  blame -for  using  him  so ;  he  answered  me 
directly  to  the  question  which  I  asked  him,  and 
very  honestly  and  wisely ;  and  yet,  you  know,  he 
said  no  more  than  I  told  you  before  he  was  called 
in.**  However,  after  all  this  passion  on  both  side^^ 
James  renewed  his  consent,  and  proper  directions 
were  given  for  the  journey. 

These  circumstances  transcribed  from  lord  CIar« 
endon,  seem  to  have  been  related  to  him  by  Cot^r 
tington,  and  to  convey  in  their  minuteness  a  most 
exact  idea  of  the  character  of  the  two  princes  and 
of  the  king's  favourite. 

Thi  prince  df  Wales  and  Buckingham  traveled 
through  France  in  disguise  without  being  dis- 
covered, though  they  ventured  into  a  court  ball  at 
Paris,  where  Charles  saw  the  princess  Henrietta^ 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  who  v^^as  at  that 
time  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  He  arrived 
at  Madrid  in  eleven  days  after  his  departure  from 
London,  and  was  introduced  into  the  palace  with 
the  same  honours,  pomp,  and  ceremony  that  attend 
the  kings  of  Spain  on  their  coronation.  The  coun- 
cil received  pubUc  orders  to  obey  him  as  the  king 
himself.  The  infanta,  however,  was  never  shown 
to  her  lover  but  in  public,  according  to  the  Spanish 
ideas  of  decency.  All  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
were  soon  agreed  on  without  any  material  diffi- 
culty. But  the  pope  hearing  of  the  prince's  arrival 
at  Madrid,  added  some  new  clauses  to  the  dispen* 
sation,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  transmit  the 
additional  articles  to  London  to  be  ratified  by  the 
king.  In  the  interval,  Gregory  XV.  who  granted 
the  dispensation,  died,  and  Urban  VIIL  who  suc» 
ceeded  /him  before  its  being  sent  to  Philip,  pre^ 
tended,  that  it  should  be  renewed  by  himself,  which 
he  delayed  to  do  in  hopes,  that,  during  the  prince's 
residence  in  Spain,  some  expedient  might  be  con^ 
trived  to  effect  his  conversion. 
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The  king  of  England  became  impatient  as  well 
18  the  prince,  who,  on  the  first  hint,  obtained  per<- 
mission  to  return.  The  same  honours  which  bad 
amended  his  reception  graced  his  departure,  and 
cm  the  spot  where  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  prince 
of  Wales  took  lesive  of  each  other,  a  pillar  was  erect- 
ed as  a  monument  of  their  mutual  friendship.  Tl^ 
prince  having  sworn  the  observance  of  the  treaty, 
einbarked  on  board  the  English  fleet  at  St.  Andero. 

The  reserve,  modesty,  and  meekness  of  Charleses 
character  joined  to  bis  youth  and  advantageous 
figure,  had  impressed  the  most  favourable  ideas  of 
him,  and  endeared  him  to  the  whole  court  of 
Madrid ;  but  Buckingham  was  no  less  generally 
hated  and  despised  for  his  salUes  of  passion,  his 
dissolute  pleasures,  his  arrogant  impetuous  temper, 
wfaicl^he  never  could  nior  cared  to  disguise,  and 
hfis  indecent  freedom  with  the  prince.  The 
Spaniards  could  not  conceive  how  such  a  youth 
dared  intrude  into  a  negociation  brought  to  its  con- 
dusicm  by  such  accomplished  a  minister  as  Bristol, 
and  how  he  could  have  the  effrontery  of  assuming 
to  himself  all  the  merit  of  it,  while  it  was  generally 
known  that  he  had  had  the  insolence  of  declaring 
to  the  duke  of  Olivarez,  their  prime  minister, 
**  that  he  fnust  not  consider  him  as  his  Jriend^ 
but  ever  expect  from  him  all  possible  opposition 
mid  enmity ^^*  an  insult  much  better  calculated  for 
the  rupture  of  a  treaty  than  for  its  condusion; 
and,  indeed,  Buckingham,  sensible  how  odious  he 
was  to  the  Spanish  nation,  had  already  re'solved  to 
employ  all  his  credit  in  order  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage. His  domineering  character  had  acquired  so 
complete  an  ascendant  o^/itr  the  gentle  and  yielding 
temper  of  Charles,  that  before  they  left  Madrid, 
the  primce  was  determined  to  break  QflF  the  treaty 
with  Spain.  On  their  arrival  at  London,  they 
assumed  the  whole  direction  of  the  negociation. 
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and  it  was  their  businefls  to  find  plausible  pretences 
for  their  intended  breach  of  treaty^  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  James,  who  attadied  so  much 
glory  to  that  important  result  of  his  wisdom  and 
moderation. 

The  palatinate  being  now  in  the  hands  of  %the 
emperor  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  it  was  no  longw 
in  the  king  of  Spain's  power  to  restore  it  by  a 
single  stroke  of  his  pen ;  but  James,  depending  cm 
the  sincerity  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  still  consi- 
dered that  restoration  as  a  necessary,  though  more 
or  less  remote  consequence  of  the  intended  dliance ; 
therefore  Bristol  had  been  forbidden  to  insist  on 
it  as  a  preliminary  article  of  the  marriage  tresrty» 
J^ckingham  did  not  hesitate  to  reverse  the  whole 
system  of  the  negcKiation.  Bristol  received  posi*- 
tive  orders  not  to  deliver  the  pro:sy  whid^  lutd 
been  left  in  his  hands,  nor  to  finish  the  marriage  tiU 
securities  were  given  for  the  full  restitution  ci  the 
palatinate.  Philip,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
disgust  received  by  Buckingham^  e:spected  no  less 
from  a  man  of  such  a  character.  Determined^ 
however,  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  rupture 
on  the  English,  he  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Bristol 
a  written  promise,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
procure  the  restoration  of  the  palatinate  either  by 
persuasion  or  by  any  other  means  in  his  power« 
To  refuse  such  a  generous  concession  still  more 
satisfstctory  than  that  which  had  been  asked  for, 
was  evidently  equivalent  to  a  formal  declaration 
that  the  king  did  not  consider  the  most  solemn 
promises  made  by  Philip  as  a  sufficient  security,  an 
offence  as  odious  as  undeserved,  or  rather  a  shame* 
ful  act  of  insincerity,  of  which  a  rupture  between 
Spain  and  England  must  be  the  necessary  conse* 
quence.  Buckingham  was  well  aware  of  it ;  but 
the  example  of  all  the  royal  minions,  against  whom 
history  has  called  forth  posterity's  indignation  and 
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disgust,  had  taught  him  never  io  prefer  to  the 
gratification  of  his  own  passions  the  honour  or  the 
interests  of  his  master ;  Phflip's  promises  were 
accordingly  rejected  as  insufEdent.  Philip  imme- 
diately ordered  preparations  for  war,  to  be  made 
throughout  all  his  dominions,  and  the  infanta  to 
lay  aside  the  title  of  princess  of  Waki,  which  she 
bore  after  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation  from 
Rome. 

« 

Ann.  1624,  1625. 

The  benevolence  which  had  been  ^Lacted  for  re* 
covering  the  palatinate  having  produced  more  dis* 
content  than  nnmey,  the  king  was  bbUged  to  assem- 
ble a  parliament,  as,  without  its  assistance,  he  had 
no  means  of  carrying  into  execution  the  new  mea* 
sures  which  the  circumstances  required ;  and  he  ex- 
pected that  the  Spanish  alliance  which  had  given 
80  much  umbrage  to  the  commons,  being  now 
abandoned,  they  would  be  better  satisfied  with  his 
administration  and  more  compliant  to  his  demands. 
In  his  speech  to  the  houses,  which  was  neither  so 
long  nor  quite  so  pedantic  as  usual,  he  graciously 
condescended  to  ask  the  advice  of  parliament,  which 
he  had  before  rejected  with  regard  to  the  important 
affair  of  his  son's  marriage;   and  though  he  had 
agreed  in  the  Spanish  treaty^ to  grant  the  catholics 
the  liberty  of  exercising  their  worship  in  private 
houses,  he  went  so  far  as  even  to  affirm  with  the 
most  solemn  oath,  that  he  never  had  entertained 
any  thoughts  of  granting  to  them  a  toleration, 
nor  consented  to  it  by  any  treaty.     He  expatiated 
on  his  continual  cares  and  wishes  for  obtaining  and 
keeping  the  love  of  his  people,  in  which,  he  pre- 
tended to  have  succeeded  so  completely,  that  he 
really  believed  that  no  sovereign  had  ever  been 
more  beloved  by  his  sub}ec|s.    Buckingham,  by  \m 
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majesty's  orders,  delivered  to  a  committee  of  both 
houses,  a  long  account  of  the  transactions  with 
Spain,  which,  by  the  suppression  of  some  facts, 
and  the  false  colouring  of  many  others,  was  cal- 
culated to  throw  on  the  Spanish  court  all  the  re- 
proach of  artifice  and  insincerity.  But  the  most 
inexcusable  part  in  that  scene  of  falsehood,  was 
acted  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  attested  to  the 
committee  the  truth  of  Buckingham's  narrative, 
which  he  knew  perfectly  to  be  a  series  of  flagrant 
impostures.  The  king  himself  was  no  less  blameable 
for  telling  the  parliament  that  it  was  by  his  orders 
Buckingham  laid  the  whole  afiiair  before  them, 
though  he  could  not  but  have  the  strongest  suspi- 
cions against  his  favourite's  veracity ;  unfortunate 
deluded  princes,  who,  forgetting  that  truth  -  must 
ever  find  in  the  mouth  of  kings  its  purest  and 
safest  repository,  degraded  themselves  so  far  as  to 
countenance  the  impostures  of  the  most  impudent 
liar,  and  in  order  to  screen  him  from  infamy,  be- 
came the  tools  of  his  passions  ! 

Buckingham's  narrative  contained  so  many  im- 
portant contradictions,  as  to  convince  all  reasonable 
men  of  its  falsehood ;  but  its  consequences  were  if o 
congenial  with  the  prejudices  of  the  parliameht, 
that  it  was  immediately  adopted.  They  unani- 
mously advised  the  king  to  break  off  all  his  treaties 
with  Spain.  The  people,  delighted  with  the  oppor- 
tunity so  long  wished  for  of  going  to  war  with  the 
papists,  displayed  their  joy  by  public  bonfires,  and 
by  insults  on  the  Spanish  mmisters.  Buckingham 
was  so  intoxicated  with  the  popularity  he  had  so 
shamefully  acquired,  that  he  violated  all  duty  to* 
wards  his  too  indulgent  master,  and  entered  into 
cabals  with  the  puritanical  members,  the  constant 
antagonists  of  the  royal  authority.  He  even  en- 
counged  schemes  for  abolishing  the  bishops,  and 
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sdliftg  the  dton  aod  chapter  lmd%^  ia  ordet  to  de- 
fray the  expences  of  a  war  a^inst  Spaia. 

James*  who  had  carried  ^ther  than  any  other 
prince,  the  ambition  of  being  styled  the  Pac^ 
MMOoxhj  bitterly  lamented  the  fatal  necessity 
where  he  found  himself  of  exchanging  the  blessings 
of  peace  for  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war.  He 
represented  the  immense  and  continued  expence 
that  would  attend  it,  and  demanded  a  vote  of  sup- 
plies  adequate  to  his  present  wants.  In  order  to 
renotove  all  suspicion,  he  departed  from  his  wonted 
jealousy  respecting  his  prerogative,  and  voluntarily 
offered  that  the  money  voted  dbould  be  paid  to  a 
committee  of  parliament,  and  should  be  issued 
by  them  without  being  intrusted  to  his  manage*- 
ment. 

The  commons  willingly  accepted  of  this  unpre- 
cedented concession,  and  voted  only  three  sub^- 
dies  and  three  fifteenths.  They  also  took  advan- 
tage  of  the  present  .favourable  depositions  of  the 
king,  in  order  to  pass  the  bill  against  monopolks, 
whidi  condemned  all  of  them  as  contrary  to  law 
iod  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  was  naturally 
iflfarred  from  it,  that  any  English  subject  was  in- 
titbd  to  dispose  of  his  own  actions,  provided  he 
did  no  injmy  to  any  of  his  fellow  subjects,  and 
that  no  prerogative  of  the  kmg,  no  authority 
whatsoever  but  that  of  the  laws,  coufd  restrain  that 
unlimited  freedom,  an  important  principle,  whidi, 
through  many  contests  successively  ripened  in  all 
its  consequences,  is  become  one  of  the  prindpal 
basb  of  the  only  government  really  free  existing  in 
Europe. 

<  Tl^  house  of  commons  also  corroborated  in  this 
se^ion  tbdr  pmtrer  of  impeachment  against  the 
ministers,  and  exercised  it  against  the  earl  of  Mid- 
dlesex, lord  treasurer,  accused  of  having  accepted 
presents  for  granting  patents.     The  king,   in:   a 
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speech  to  the  parliament,  apologized  for  Middlesex^ 
and  prophesied  to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  to  Buck- 
ingham, who  was  the  secret  instigator  of  the  im- 
peachment, that  they  would  live  to  have  their  fill 
of  parliamentary  prosecutions*  The  commons, 
however,  maintained  their  charge,  and  Middlesex, 
found  guilty  by  the  peers,  was  condemned  to  a  fine 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  king's  use,  and 
to  the  other  penalties  inflicted  upon  Bacon. 

The  king  was  $till  more  displeased  by  an  address 
of  the  commons,  requesting  the  severe  execution 
of  the  laws  against  the  catholics.  He  answered 
them  graciously,  but  did  not  acquiesce  in  their  de- 
mand, which  he  represented  to  be  as  improper 
as  impolitic ;  and  soon  after,  he  prorogued  the  par- 
liament. 

James,  basely  betrayed  by  his  faivourite,  who^ 
by  his  combination  with  the  parlianient,  had  com- 
pelled him  to  embrace  the  very  measures  to  which 
he  had  ever  been  the  most  averse,  began  to  estrange 
himself  from  him ;  his  timidity,  however,  which 
he  habitually  mistook  for  prudence,  induced  him  to 
dissemble  his  disgust,  and  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  by  whose  assistance  he  hoped 
to  extricate  himself  from  his  present  difficulties.  But 
Buckingham  was  sensible  of  the  great  importance 
it  was  for  him  to  keep  at  a  distance,  both  from  the 
king  and  the  parliament,  a  man  against  whom  he 
had  declared  himself  an  open  enemy,  and  who 
being  informed  better  than  any  body  else  of  the 
transactions  that  had  taken  place  in  Spain  during 
the  prince's  residence  at  Madrid,  would  not  fail  to 
declare^  and  could  easily  prove  the  complete  false- 
hood of  the  narrative  delivered  to  the  committee 
of  the  two  houses  about  it ;  he  applied,  there- 
fore, to  the  king,  whose  weakness  was  now  be" 
come  incurable,  and  succeeded  so  £atr  in  frighten- 
ing him  aboQt  the  consequences  of  Bristol  s  de- 
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clarations,  that  a  warrant  was  immediately  issued  for 
sending  that  nobleman  to  the  tower  upon  his  arrival 
in  England ;  and  though  he  was  soon  released  from 
confinement,  he  received  at  the  same  time  an  order 
from  the  king,  enjoining  him  to  retire  to  his  country 
seat,  and  to  abstain  from  all  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment. He  protested  his  innocence,  craving  permis- 
sion to  lay  his  whole  conduct  before  his  majesty, 
which  he  could  not  obtain.  Buckingham,  and  at 
his  instigation  the  prince,  declared  that  they  would 
be  reconciled  to  Bristol,  if  he  would  but  acknow- 
ledge his  errors  and  ill  conduct,  but  the  spirited 
nobleman,  jealous  above  all  of  his  honour,  scorn- 
fully rejected  a  proposal  so  incompatible  with  it. 

AH  James's  political  measures  were  combined 
with  his  system  of  enmity  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  of  war  to  be  carried  on  for  the  recovery  of  the 
palatinate.  The  United  Provinces  were  governed 
at  this  time  by  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  as  re- 
nowned for  his  great  capacity  in  the  art  of  war,  as 
desirous  of  new  occasions  of  signalizing  his  military 
talents.  A  rupture  between  England  and  Spain 
afforded  him  a  prospect  of  receiving  from  the  former 
as  powerful  an  assistance  as  would  enable  him  to 
take  the  field,  and  his  wishes  were  soon  gratified  by 
the  arrival  of  an  army  of  six  thousand  men,  which 
James  sent  over  to  Holhnd,  under  the  command  of 
four  young  noblemen,  Essex,  Oxford,  Southamp- 
ton,  and  Willoughby,  who  were  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  in  so  popular  a  cause.  There 
was  also  to  be  expected  that  the  confederates  would 
be  soon  reinforced  by  the  accession  of  France,  which 
was  the  more  interested  to  retake  the  palatinate 
from  the  house  of  Austria,  that  the  French  domi- 
nions were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  posses- 
sions of  that  ambitious  family,  and  might  be  in- 
vaded by  superior  forces  from  any  quarter.  These 
views  had    not  escaped    cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
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now  began  to  acquire  a  great  influence  in  the  councils 
of  Lewis  XIII. ;  but  he  ^isvas  of  opinion  that  previous 
to  engaging  in  a  war  against  Austria,  the  turbu- 
lency  of  the  protestants,  the  ever  reviving  cause  of 
Internal  disturbances  in  France,  should  be  com- 
pletely subdued.  In  the  mean  time  all  imaginable 
encouragement  was  given  to  a  proposed  alliance 
with  England  by  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  with  the  princess  Henrietta,  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Henry  IV. ;  as  in  spite  of  the  antipathy  of 
the  English  against  all  alliance  with  catholics,  James 
persevered  in  the  opinion,  that  his  son  would  be  de- 
graded by  marrying  a  princess  of  less  than  royal 
extraction ;  and  the  French  king  demanding,  for 
the  honour  of  his  crown,  the  same  terms  agreed  on 
for  Charles's  marriage  with  the  infanta,  James  rea- 
dily granted  them. 

During  the  negociation  with  France  an  English 
army  of  twelve  thousand  men  and  two  hundred  horse 
was  levied  by  a  general  press  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  destined  to  re-conquer  the  palatinate 
under  the  command  of  count  Mansfeld.  The  French 
ministry  had  promised  not  only  a  free  passage 
through  France  to  the  English  troops,  but  that  a 
powerful  reinforcement  should  join  them  on  their 
march  to  the  palatinate ;  however,  when  the  army 
embarked  at  Dover  arrived  off  Calais,  no  orders 
were  yet  arrived  for  their  admission.  After  waiting 
in  vain  during  some  time  they  sailed  towards  Zea- 
land, where  no  proper  measures  had  been  concerted 
for  their  disembarkation,  and  some  anxiety  about 
the  scarcity  of  provisions  prevented  their  being  ad- 
mitted. Meanwhile  a  pestilential  distemper  attack- 
ed the  English  army  ;  half  the  troops  died  while  on 
board ;  the  other  half,  weakened  by  sickness,  was 
unable  to  march  into  the  palatinate,  and  returned 
to  England. 

Sudi  was  the  disastrous  end  of  th^  only  military 
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expedition  undertaken  during  the  reign  of  James, 
TTie  fondest  of  his  wishes  had  ever  been  to  live  and 
die  in  peace,  and  the  only,  or  at  least  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition,  that  of  obtaining  the  title  of 
tke  Pacific  Monarch  ;  he  certainly  deserved  it  bet- 
ter than  any  other  prince,  as  he  parted  with  life  as 
soon  as  he  could  no  longer  decline  engaging  in  war. 
He  did  not  survive  three  months  after  the  return  of 
his  army  from  Zealand,  and  died  on  the  27th  of 
March,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-second  of  his  reign  over  England.  He  wa^ 
king  of  Scotland  from  his  earliest  infancy. 

James  was  certainly  not  destitute  of  virtues,  nay 
he  had  many  which  in  private  life  would  have  eth 
titled  him  to  general  esteem,  but  which,  through 
his  weakness  and  vanity,  the  two  prominent  features 
pf  his  character,  proved  on  the  throne,  not  only 
useless  but  even  pernicious,  both  to  him  and  still 
tnore  to  his  successor.  Weakness,  indeed,  convert- 
ed his  disposition  to  friendship  into  a  boyish  fond- 
ness, which  soon  reduced  him  to  the  ignoble  con? 
dition  of  being  completely  under  the  sway  of  the 
most  despicable  minions,  whom  he  overloaded  with 
riches,  titles,  and  dignities,  though  knowing  how 
little  they  deserved  it,  but  he  considered  at  the  same 
time  his  persevering  in  his  affection  for  them,  as  a 
meritorious  instance  of  constancy,  which  could  not 
but  raise  his  character  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends, 
and  increase  their  number.  Weakness,  likewise, 
turned  his  generosity  into  profusion,  his  pacific  dis-^ 
position  into  pusillanimity,  his  wisdom  and  prudence 
into  cunning  and  even  flagrant  duplicity,  so  far  as 
to  induce  him  to  affirm  upon  oath,  contrary  to  his 
treaty  with  Spain,  that  he  had  never  any  thoughts 
pf  panting  a  toleration  tp  the  catholics.  James's 
yamty  was  no  less  pernicious^  as  the  high  opinion 
he  entertained  of  his  profound  wisdom  and  leara*^ 
}ng,  of  his  eloquence  and  strength  of  reasoning^  be^ 
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sides  making  of  him  a  pedant  king,  a  most  ridicu- 
lous character  on  the  throne,  encouraged  him  to  en- 
gage in  controversies  of  the  most  delicate  and  danger- 
ous nature  on  his  prerogative  or  on  the  privileges  of ' 
the  people,  and  to  introduce^  on  every  occasion, 
long,  tedious,  ready-made  speeches,  crammed  with 
Latin  common  place  quotations,  much  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  retentive  power  of  his  memory  than  to 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment.     As  his  exaggerated 
principles  and  ideas  in  favour  of  the  prerogative,  and 
against  the  privileges  of  the  people^  could  not  with- 
stand the  criterion  of  a  regular  argumentation,  these 
frequent  unwary  debates,  which  rendered  him  more 
and  more  unpopular,  generally  ended  byrestraining 
considerably  the  prerogative,    and  enlarging   the 
privileges  in  the  same  proportion.    Such  were  the 
fatal  consequences  of  James's  mistaken  vanity.    He 
thought  that  a  profound  philosopher  and  a  great 
orator,  on  the  throne,  could  not  fail  to  prove  a 
great  king^  and  being  thoroughly  convinced  that  hd » 
was  the  former,  he  naturally  concluded  that  he  was 
the  latter,  and  that  his  famous  speeches  and  reason- 
ings could  not  leave  the  least  doubt  about  it^   Learn- 
ing is  certainly  a  useful  and  even  a  necessary  accom- 
plishment for  a  king ;  but  any  formal  display  of  it 
cannot  be  but  injurious  to  his  dignity,  as  it  gives  an 
occasion  to  his  subjects  to  discover,  that  many  of 
them  are  equal,  or  even  superior,  to  him  in  that 
respect.  Had  a  king  the  talents  of  a  Cicero,  he  should 
carefully  abstain  from  di^layii^  them,  not  to  etx- 
pose   them  to  be  compared   and  found  inferior 
to  those  of  a  Demosthenes.    The  only  eloquence 
appropriated  to  speeches  from  the  throne,  procla- 
mations, or  preambles   gi  laws^  consists  in  theit 
simplicity,  clearness,  and  laconism.     In  short,  prin- 
ces should  never  forget  that  they  have  no  greater 
interest  than  that  of  preserving,  by  all  means  in 
their  power,  that  kmd  of  magic  illusion  which  re- 
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presents  thetti  as  supernatural  beings.  That  preci- 
ous spell  vanishes  as  soon  as,  coming  down  from 
the  heights  of  their  situation,  they  condescend  to 
inix  in  the  cotnmon  arena,  unless  they  can  shew  by 
their  actions  that  they  are  no  less  superior  by  their 
qualiHcations  than  by  their  rank  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, which  is  next  to  impossible. 

After  these  just  though  severe  remarks  on  James's 
faults,  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that,  during 
his  reign,  no  taxes  were  levied,  no  wars  waged,  no 
bribery  or  profusion  required  at  elections,  and  that 
under  so  benign  and  humane  a  prince,  England  would 
have  reached  the  summit  of  human  happiness,  could 
the  English  be  completely  happy,  while  they  saw  at  a 
stand  that  national  honour  and  pre-eminence  which 
the  brilliant  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  accustomed  them 
to  see  growing  higher  and  higher  every  year. 

James  left  only  one  son,  Charles,  then  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  one  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  married  to  the  Elector  Palatine. 

The  numbers  of  the  house  of  lords  in  the  first 
parliament  of  this  reign  were  seventy-eight  temporal 
peers.  They  were  ninety-seven  in  thjB  first  parlia- 
ment  of  the  next  reign.  Consequently,  James  cre- 
ated nineteen  new  peerages  above  those  that  expired. 
^  TTie  house  of  commons,  at  the  same  period,  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members  and 
of  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  in  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  Charles ;  and  as  in  the  interval  four  boroughs 
only  had  revived  their  charters,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  James  created  ten  new  boroughs. 

The  expences  of  the  great,  as  far  as  the  end  of 
James's  reign,  consisted  in  pomp  and  show,  and  a 
numerous  retinue,  rather  than  convenience  and  so- 
cial enjoyments.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  in  his 
embassy  to  Spain,  was  attended  by  five  hundred 
persons ;  the  earl  of  Hertford,  in  that  to  Brussels^ 
carried  three  hundred  gentlemen  along  with  him. 
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Civil  honours,  which  now  hold  the  first  place,  were 
then  subordinate  to  the  military.  The  young  gen- 
try and  nobility  were  fond  of  distinguishing  them* 
selves  by  arms.  The  fury  of  duels^  a  temnant  of  the 
romantic  chivalry,  prevailed  more  than  at  any  time  ^ 
before  or  since* 

The  first  sedan  chair  seen  in  England  was  used 
during  this  reign,  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  people,  who  exclaimed  that 
he  employed  his  fellow  creatures  to  do  the  service 
of  beasts. 

The  country  life  now  prevaiUng  in  England  more 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  was  still  more 
generally  embraced  at  that  time  by  all  the  gentry, 
and  even  encouraged  by  the  king,  who  was  wont 
to  tell  them,  "  Gentlemen,  at  London  you  are  like 
ships  in  a  sea,  which  shew  like  nothing ;  but  in 
your  country  villages,  you  are  like  ships  in  a  river, 
which  look  like  great  things. 

Interest,  during  this  reign,  was  at  ten  per  cent. 
till  1 624,  when  it  was  reduced  to  eight ;  an  in^ 
dication  of  the  small  profits  and  progress  of  com« 
merce.  ' 

The  passage  to  the  East  Indies  had  been  opened 
to  the  English  during  the  preceding  reign ;  but  the 
trade  to  that  part  of  the  world  was  not  entirely  set- 
tled till  James's  reign,  when  the  East  India  Company 
received  a  new  patent,  enlarged  their  stock  to  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds^  and  fitted 
out  several  ships  on  these  adventures. 

The  exports  of  England,  from  Christmas  1612  to 
Christmas  1613,  are  computed  at  two  millions  four 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  pounds,  and  the  imports  at  two 
millions  one  hundred  -and  forty-one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds ;  so  that  the  balance 
in  favour  of  England  was  three  hundred  and  forty- 
$ix  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds. 
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But  in  1622,  the  exports  were  two  millions  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pounds,  and  the  imports  two  n\illions  six 
hundred.and  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  pounds ;  which  makes  a  balance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
aeventy-nine  pounds  against  England. 

What  chiefly  renders  the  reign  of  James  memora- 
hle^  b  the  commencement  of  the  English  colonies 
^stabli3hed  in  America,  on  the  noblest  and  quite  un- 
precedented footing. 

Among  the  illustrious  literary  men  who  flourished 
during  James's  reign,  the  most  conspicuous  of  all 
was  undqubt^dly  lord  Bacon.  The  wonderful  ex- 
tent of  his  learning,  and  the  variety  of  his  talents, 
either  as  a  public  orator  or  a  writer,  as  a  man  of 
business  or  a  man  of  wit,  as  a  statesman  or  a  philoso* 
pher,  have  f endered  him  the  glory  of  his  country, 
and  even  of  his  age. 

Another  writer,  perhaps  still  more  extraordinary, 
was  the  famoys  Shakspeare,  who,  born  in  a  rude 
age,  in  a  low  class,  and  having  received  no  edu- 
cation, no  instruction  whatsoever,  either  from 
books  pr  from  the;  world,  sprang  out  all  at  once  in 
the  draniatic  careier,  untrod  before  him,  at  least  by 
ipodprn  authors,  and  soon  ran  over  it  with  the  most 
gigantic  strides,  and  with  an  equal  success  both  in 
tragqdy  and  in  comedy*  As  he  was  totally  ig- 
norant of  all  theatrical  rules,  and  could  not  guess  at 
them,  he  was  really  the  creator  of  the  dramatic  art, 
such  as  he  practised  it ;  therefore  the  irregularities 
which  freqiiently  occur  in  his  performances,  cannot 
be  reproached  to  him  with  more  justice  than  his  not 
being  acqyainted  with  the  rules  of  Aristode,  whose 
very  name  was  probably  unknown  to  him.  His 
43eficiency  in  point  of  taste,  elegance,  harmony,  and 
correctness,  are  rather  the  faults  of  his  age ;  he  had 
them  in  common  with  all  the  writers  of  his  time. 
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and  they  have  not  impaired  in  the  least  the  admira- 
tion bestowed  by  his  countrymen  upon  the  truly 
natural  characters,  the  animated  and  passionate 
scenes,  which  are  found  in  almost  all  his  pieces, 
and  upon  the  nervous  and  picturesque  expressions 
and  descriptions  which  abound  in  him.  Had  he 
lived  and  written  fifty  years  later,  when  the  French 
stage  gloried  with  the  master-pieces  of  Corheille  and 
Racine,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  worthy 
rivals,  emulating  one  another,  would  have  still 
nearer  approached  the  perfection  of  the  dramatic 
art ;  and  I  shall  not  presume  to  decide  which  of 
them  would  have  been  the  foremost. 


END    OF   THE   SECOND   VOLUME. 
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Page    32  line  35.  for  disease  read  decease 

X35  ^*fir  after  a  more  than  a  most  redd  jifter  the  most 

156  8.  for  1557  read  1547 

298  26 .  </r/«  and 

4CX:)  7.  ybr  into  r^^u/  in 

4ZZ  3.  (/<r/f  as 

426  9.  /or  a  more  violent  hatred  reads,  hatred  more  violent 

427  16.  /or  a  great  read  great 

429  ii.yor  unbroken  rM(/ unshaken 

— —  16.  /or  attention  upon  rrW  recollection  of 

— —  22/ /or  on  reflecting  read  reflecting 

444  21.  /or  such  read  so 
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in  the  following  Index,  ibe figures  refer  to  the  F  age  from  the  begirmng 
to  the  reign  of  Wtlham  the  Conqueror,  when  ibey  refer  to  the  Year, 
unless  they  are  preceded  hy  the  letter  p,  which  points  out  the  Page. 


Ahelard  and  Eloisa,  1 142,  1 163 

Acre  taken,  1191 

Adrian,  Emperor  of  Rome,  p  21 

Adrian,  4th  Pope,  gives  Ireland  to  Heniy  II.  1156 

Adscalon,  Battle  of,  1192 

JEPar,  King  of  Sussex,  P37 

JEllla,  Kingofthe  Deiri,  p  40 

j^lla,  Northumbrian  Prince,  p  74 

ASthelbepif  Governor  of  Dorsetshire,  p  71 

Aetius,  Prefect  of  Gaul,  p  26 

Agelnoth,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  117 

Agricola,  Roman  General,  p  18  to  21 

jubemarle.  Earl  of,  rebels— excommunicated,  1219.  Sues  fbr  mercy 
and  is  pardoned,  1220 

Albanius,    See  Gildas 

Albany,  Duke  of,  imprisons  his  nephew  David^  who  perished  by 
hunger,  1408 

Alcuin,  p  46 

Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York 

Alexander,  3d  Pope,  1160.  Reconciles  King  Heniy  and  Becket, 
1 170.  Issues  Bulls  of  Excommunication  against  the  Chil- 
dren of  Henry  II.  1173 

Alexander,  4th  Pope,  publishes  a  Crusade  for  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  1256 

Alfred,  King,  p  72,  74.  Fights  eight  battles  in  one  year,  p  77. 
Lives  with  a  neatherd,  p  77.  Assumes  the  disguise  of  a 
harper,  p  78.  Defeats  Guthrum,  p  79.  Establishes  a 
regular  Militia  and  Navy,  p  80.  Introduces  many  civil 
regulations,  p  81  to  83,      His  accomplishments,  p   84 

Alfred,  a  Nobleman,  p  85 

Alfred  and  Edward,  sons  of  Ethelred,  p  98;  Pay  a  visit  to  £m« 
ma,  p  102.  Alfred  taken  prisoner  by  Godwin^  p  102. 
Prefers  an  accusation  against  Godwin,  p  103 
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Alnwick,  Defeat  of  William  I.  of  Scotland  it,  1175 

Alutus^    See  Carausius^ 

AmhrosiuSf  British  Chief,  p  37 

jtnJafzn^  Godfrid,  p  86 

jinseim.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  retires  to  Rome,  1098.  Re- 
turns, 1101 

Antoninus  Pius,  Emperor  of  Rome,  p  2« 

Arcemhol£,  Bishop,  1517 

Arcb  Druid,  p  7*  10 

Ardres,  Interview  near,  1520 

Arks,  Council  at^  p  28 

Arleit,  p  Jio 

Armada,  the  Invincible,  defeated  and  destroyed,  1588 

Armorica,  p  J,  36 

Arthur,  Princeof  the  Silures,  p  38  and  39 

Arthur,  named  Heir  to  the  Crown  of  England,  1189.  Sent  to 
Paris  to  be  educated,  1199-  Marries  Mary  the  daughter  of 
Philip  of  France,  taken  prisoner  by  John,  and  assassinated, 

'    1203 

Arthur,  Prince,  son  of  Henry  VII.  i486.    Married,  1501 

Artots,  Robert  of,  persuades  Edward  III,  to  make  war  with  France, 
1337.     Defeated.  1340 

Arundel,  William,  Earl  of,  1153 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  tried  and  condemned,  1589 

Athelston,  son  of  Ethel  wolf,  p  70,  71 

Athelstan,  King,  p  85.  Reduces  the  Scots,  p  86.  Defeats  An- 
laf,  p  86.    Strange  Law  of,  p  87 

4ihelwold,  p  92.     Killed,  p  93 

AudJey,  Ijoxd,  executed,  1497 

Auks  Plautius.     See  Plautius 

Austin  oi  Augustine,  p  42  and  43 

Bahington,  Plot  of,  against  Elizabeth,  1586 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  Chancellor,  sent  to  the  Fleet  prison,  159:^' 

Badlesmere^  Earl  of,  1322 

Baliol,  John,  pretends  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland^  1290.  Obtaizts 
it,  1292.  Forms  an  alliance  with  Philip  of  France,  1294^ 
Carried  prisoner  to  London,  1296.    Retires  to  France,  1290 

Baliol,  Edward,  lands  in  Scotland,  1332.  Crowned,  1332. 
Driven  into  England>  1333*  Returns,  and  is  acknowledged 
King,  1333.  The  Scots  revolt  from  him,  1334*  Resigns  hid 
pretensions  to  the  Scotch  Crown,  1355 

Sariarossa  Frederic,  J^hiperor  of  Germany,  1189.     Dies^  1191 

Bards,  p  7 

Barnard,  St.  preaches  the  second  Crusade^  1147 

JSamarJ,  Geotfrey.     Fide,  Count  d*£u 

Baronies  instituted,  1069 

Barons,  the  Govemmeut  of  the  Twenty-four,  1258  to  1261 

Bartholomew* s  V^y,  Massacre  of,  1572 
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ffayonne  taken  by  Charles  VII.  1449 
Beauvahi  Bishop  of>  taken  and  imprisoned,  1195 
Becket,  Thomas,  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1142,    Leaves 
England,  1164.     Returns,   1170.      Murdered,  1171.      Mira- 
cles wrought  at  the  Tomb  of,  1171.    Humiliation  of  Henrjr 
before  the  Shrine  of,  1174.    Tried  by  Henry  VIII.  1539 
Bedford,  Duke  of,  Undc  and  Guardian  of  Henry  VI.  in  his  mi- 
nority, 1422,    Takes  several  towns  and  fortresses  in  Picardy 
and  Normandy,  and  defeats  the  Scots  and  French  at  Cuvant, 
Verneuil,  and  the  battle  of  Herrings,  1423.     Irvy  of  Norman- 
dy, capitulates  to  him,  1424.     Appointed  Regent  of  France, 
1426.      Renews   his  alliance  with  the  Di^ke   of  Burgundy, 
1428 
Berengaria,  married  to  Richard  I.  1191 
Bertha,  Queen  of  Elhelbert,  p  41 
Bigody  Hugh,  Steward  of  the  King's  Household,  1135 
Bigod,  Roger,  Mareschal  of  England,  1297 
Blots,  Charles  de,  defeats  the  Count  of  Mountfort,  1 34 i  •     Is  takeii 

prisoner  by  the  Countess  of  Mountfort,  1 346 
Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  p.  16  and  17 
Bobun,^  Humphrey,  Constable  of  England,  1297 
B»Uyn,  Ann,  made  Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  1532.     Married 
privately  to  Henry,  1532.     Crowned,  1533.    Delivered  of  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  1533.    Tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  1536 
Boniface,  8th  Pope,  1292,  1293 
Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  thrown  into  prison,  1548.    Restored 

to  his  Bishopric,  1553 
Boswertb  Field,  Battle  of,  1483 
Botbwell,  Earl  of,  married  to  Mary  of  Scotland,  1567,    Flies  t© 

the  Orkneys,  1567.    Dies  in  Denmark,  1567 
Breute,  Faukesde,  Rebellion  of,  1221 
Brembre,  Sir  Nicholas,  e^f^ecuted,  1388 
BreteuU,  William  de.  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Treasury,  nod 
Britain,  Roman  Possessions  in,  divided  into  five  parts,  p  23 
Britbrtc,  King  of  Wessex,  p  68.     Governor  of  Mercia,  p  71 
British,  Origin  of  the  Name  qf,  p  5.     Classes  of,  p  54.     Magis-r 
trates  among,  p  57  ar^d  58.     Ignorance  of  them  at  the  Acces- 
sion of  Alfred,  p  115.    Taxes  on  the,  p  29 
Brocmail,  British  Prince,  p  40 
Bromhy,  Sir  Thomas,  sent  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  1592 
Bruce,  David,   succeeds  his  father,  1332.     Driven  into  France, 
1332.    Is  acknowledged  King  of  Scotland,  1334.     Invades 
England,  and  is  taken  prisoner,  1347 
Bruce,  Edward,  1312.    Goes  over  to  Ireland  and  takes  the  title 

of  King  of  that  Island,  1315.     Defeated  and  slain,  1318 
Bruce,  Robert,  Candidate  for  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  1 290.     Re-^ 
conciles  Edward  I.  and  Philip  of  France,  1 298,     Assists  Wal- 
lace, 1299.    Lays  claim  to  Scotland  with  Edward  1.^1301. 
Flies  from  Edward*s  court  to  Dumfries,  ^306. .  Crowned,  1307. 
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Defeated  by  Atnaye  de  Valence,  1307.    Defeats  him  in  turn, 
1307.     Defeats  Edward  II.  at  Bannockburn,  1314.    Acknow- 

•   ledgcdKingof  Scotland,  1328 

Buckingham,  Vukt  a{,  beheaded,  1483 

Burdet,  Thomas,  beheaded  at  Tyburn,  1478 

Burghg  Hubert  de.     Stt  Roches 

Burgundy,  Duke  of,  assassinated  by  the  Dauphin  of  France,  1419 

Burleigh,  Lord.    Sec  Cecil 

Bunked,  King  of  Merda,  p.  76 

Cadbaldot  Eadhald,  King  of  i^ent,  p  44 

Cadet  Jack,  heads  a  mob,  1450.    Is  killed,  1450 

Calais  taken  by  Edward  IIL  1347.    Ceded  by  treaty  to  England, 

1360.    Taken  by  the  Duke  de  Guise,  1557 
Calixtus,  Pope,  1119 
Calvin,  1547 
Cambridge,  founded  by  Edward  the  Elder,  p  85.    Reduced  to 

ashes,  p  116 
Cambridge,  Earl  of,  executed,  1416 
Campeggio,  Cardinal,  appointed  assistant  of  Wolscy,  15*8 
Canute^  p  99.    Obtains  the  Kingdom,  p.  100.     Sends  Edmund's 

two  eldest  sons  to  Hungary,  p  100.    Marries  Emma,  p  100. 

Makes  an  Expedition  to  Scotland,  p  101 
Capet,  Dynasty  of,  began,  p  98 
Caractacus,  British  Prince,  p  15  and  16 
Carauiius  and  Aleatus,  Usurpers,  p  22 
Caribert,  King  of  France,  p  41 
Carre,  Robert,  made  Viscount  of  Rochester,  1611 
Cassibelinus,  British  Prince,  p  14 

C<(2/^^rnW  of  Spain  marries  Henry  VIIL  1509.    Delivered  of  Prin- 
cess Mary,  1516.     Cited  before  the  Legates,  1529.    Divorce^ 

from  Henry,  1532 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  detects  the  Conspiracy  of  Norfolk,  i57i« 

Discovers  another  Conspiracy,  1 584 
Celta,  p  5  and  1 1 

Ceorle,  Governor  of  Devonshire,  p  7 1 
Cerdic,  Saxon  Chief,  p  37.     Crowned  King  of  Wessex,  p  39 
Cerealis,  Roman  General,  p  17 
Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  the  West,  p  6^  and  66 
Charles  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  declares  war  against  England, 

1324 
Charles  the  Wise  succeeds  his  father,  1365,    Sends  a  summons  to 

the  Black  Prince,  1369.    Obliges  Edward  IIL  to  conclude  a 

Truce,  1373 
Charles  Vll,  of  France,  takes  possession  of  the  Kingdom,  1422. 

Crowned  at  Rheims,    1429.     Takes  Bayonne,  Guigne;   and 

Rouen,  1449 
(Charles  V,  succeeds  to  the  Estates  of  Buigundy,  1510.    To  the 

JCingdom  of  Spain,  1516.     To  i  he  Empire  of  Germany,  1^19. 
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Comes  to  England,  and  makes  the  Earl  of  Surrjr  Admiral  of  the 

Imperial  Navy,  1522,    Takes  Francis  of  France  prisoner,  1525, 

and  releases  him  on  the  hardest  terms,    1525.     Takes  the  Pope 

pHsoner,  1527.      Joins  Henry  VIII,  against  France,    1543. 

Makes  a  separate  peace  with  Francis,   1544.    Resigns  all  his 

dominions,  1556 
CJarence,  Duke  of,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  flies  to  Calais,  J  470. 

Lands  at  Dartmouth,  1 470.  Tried,  and  supposed  to  be  drowned 

in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine,  1478 
Clarendon,  council  of,  1 1 64 
Claudius,  Roman  Emperor,  p  15  and  16 
Clement  VIL  Pope,  taken  prisoner,  1527-   Escapes,  1527.     Grants 

a  bull  annulling  Henry  VIII.'s  marriage  with  Catherine  of 

Spain,  1528 
^(friTww/,  in  Auvergne,  council  of,  1094 
Cleves,  Ann  of,  married  to  Henry  VIII.  and  divorced  from  him, 

1540 
CltTiion,  Lord,  invades  Scotland,  and  defeats  the  Scots  at  Pinkey, 

1547 
Clovisy  King  of  France,  p  63  ' 

Coaches  introduced  into  England,  1580 

Cobbam,  Lord,  condemned  to  the  flames,    but  escapes,      14^2* 

Hanged  and  burnt,  1417 
Casar,  Julius,  p  1 1  to  14 
Coifi,  High  Priest,  p  44 
Comius,  Roman  General,  p  12 

Commons,  introduction  of  into  the  House  of  Parliament,  1 295 
Comnene,  Isaac,  King  of  Cyprus,  deposed  and  imprisoned,  1191 
Conde,  Prince  de,  condemned  to  death,  but  is  not  exexnited,  1560; 

Makes  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  1562 
Connor,  Roderic  O',  King  of  Connaught,  dethroned  by  Richard 

Strongbow,  1172 
Conrade,  Emperor  of  Germany,  1147.     Makes  a  second  Crusade, 

1187 
Conradine,  King  of  Sicily,  12.55 
Constantia,  Dowager  Duchess  of  Britanny,  gives  Prince  Arthur  to 

King  John,  1200 
Constantine,  the  Great,  Roman  Emperor,  p  24 
Constantine,  the  Usurper,  p  25 
Constantine,  King  of  Scotland,  p  86 
Constantius,  Roman  Emperor,  p  22 
Courcy,  John  dc,  receives  a  patent  to  conquer  Ulfler,  1172 
Court,  Supreme,  p  167  and  168 
Cranmer,  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,    1533.      Prepares  a 

translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  1534.     Informs  Henry 

VIII.  of  the  incontinence  of  the  Queen,  1541.    Accused  by 

Norfolk,  and  honourably  acquitted,  1544.    Executed,  1556 
Crawford,  Captain,  takes  Dumbarton  Castle,  1571 
Cresiingham»  1299*     Killed,  1300 
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Cressy^  Battle  of,  1346 

Crida,  Xing  of  Mercia,  p  39 

Crispin,  a  Norman  officer^  wounds  Henry  I.  1119 

Crown////,  Thomaa,  defends  Wolscy,  1529.  Succeeds  him  in  many 

of  hU  dignities,  1530.    Made  the  second  man  in  the  kingdom, 

1539.     Executed,   1540 
Cray  land,  Abbot  of,  founded,  1116 
Crusades  undertaken,  1094 
Cumbelmus,  British  Prince,  p  15 
Cummirtg,  commands  the  Scottish  army»  1301.     Chosen  Regent 

of  Scotland,  1302.     Submits  to  £d ward,  1 304.     Betrays  young  ^ 

Bruce,  1306*    Is  killed,  1306 

D'Alhiny,  stratagem  of,  1217 

nAlmaine,  Henry,  1264 

DanegeU  introduced,  p  97.    Account  of,  p  117  and  1 1 8 

Danes,  come  to  England,  p  69.  Gain  a  great  victory,  p  71.  Des- 
troyed by  Alfred,  p  79,  Renew  their  depredations,  p  95.  Mas- 
ters of  England,  p  98 

Damliy,  Stewart,  Lord,  introduced  to  Mary  of  Scotland,  1565. 
Married  to  he r>  1565.     Is  murdered,  1567 

UArievelle,  James,  assists  Edward  III.  1338 

David,  Prince  of  Wales,  condemned  and  executed  as  a  traitor^ 
1284 

Dawon,  gives  the  death  warrant  of  Maiy  of  Scots  to  the  council* 
1587.    Is  punished  for  it,  1587 

Dermot,  King  of  Leinster,  expelled  his  kingdom,  1 172.  Returns, 
is  reinstated,  1172 

Desfencer,  Hugh  le,  favorite  of  Edward  II.  1320.  Banished^ 
1321.  Returns,  1322.  Rapacity  ot,  igas*  Hung,  as  was 
also  his  father,  1324 

Devonshire,  Earl  of,  beheaded,  1461 

Deu-talt,  vide  TeutaUs 

Dieu  et  Mm  Droit,  first  used,  1 195. 

Domesday  Book  written,  1081 

Douglas,  Lord,  set  Murray,  nearly  surprises  Edward  III.  1328. 
Killed,   1333 

Douglas,  Sir  Archibald,  defeats  Edward  Baliol,  1333 

Douglas,  Earl  of,  taken  prisoner  by  Percy,  1403 

Douglas,  Greorge,  releases  Mary  of  Scotland,  1568 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  returns  after  having  circuqiiiavigated  the 
globe,  1580.  Made  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  against  Spantsb 
America,  1586 

Druidesses,  p  9 

Druids,  p  7  to  10.    Their  houses  and  Pro^sssions,  p  8 

!Dugueselin,  Bertrand,  enlists  the  Companions  under  his  standnrJ* 
defeats  Peter  the  Cruel,  1366.  Defeats  Sir  Robert  KnoHes^   1373 

Duke,  title  of,  first  introduced  into  England,  1337 

Dunstan,  Abbot,  p  88.  Outrageous  behaviour  of,  p  89,   Banished 
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p  89.     Returns,  p  90.     Governs  Edgar,  p  91 
Durham,  Norman  Governor  of,  killed,  1069.     Coinage  at,  1140 
Durham,  Hugh,  Bishop  of,  and  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  left 

guardians  of  England,  1189.  Robert,  Bishop  of,  1260 

Ebissa.  See  Octa 

Ecclesiastics,  unwarrantable  claims  of,  p  7a 

Edetha,y^  86 

Editba,  a  nun,  p  91 

£r/ir^^,daughter  of  Grodwin,married  to  Edward  the  Conf^sor,  p  165 

Edgar  Atheling,    p  to8;     Resigns  his  right  to  the  crown,    1066* 
,  Sets  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  1085.    Sent  into  Scotland,  1097 

Edgar,  King,  p  90.   Destroyed  the  wolves  in  Britain,  p  93.   Law 
against  calumny,  p  94. 

Edgiva,  p  88.     Banished  to  Ireland,  p  89.     Killed,  p  90 

Edmond  Ironside,  King,    p  99.        Divides  the  kingdom,  p  99* 
Killed,  p  99 

Edmund,  governor  of  East  Anglla,  p  74 

Edmund,  son  of  Alfred,  p  84 

Edmund,  King,  p  87 

Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  sent  to  France^  1294.  Dies  at  Bay* 
onne,  1296 

Edred,  King,  p  87  and  88 

Edward,  the  Elder,  King,  p  85 

Edward,  the  Martyr,  King,  p  94,     Killed,  p  95 

Edward,    See  Alfred  and  Edward 

Edward,  the  Confessor,  King,  p  104*  Marries  Editha,  p  105. 
Harassed  by  Godwin,  p   107 

Edward  I,  eldest  son  of  Heniy  ill.  repulses  the  Prince  of  Wales^ 
1262.  Surrenders  himself  with  Henry  d*Almaine  prisoner  to 
Leicester  in  lieu  of  bis  father  and  uncle,  1264.  Escapes,  1 266. 
Defeats  Simon  de  Montford,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Ken<« 
nelworth,  1 267.  Defeats  and  kills  Leicester  at  Evesham,  1 267. 
Saves  his  father*s  life,  1 267.  Combat  of,  with  Gordon,  1 260, 
Suppresses  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  1269.  Un- 
dertakes an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  1270.  Wounded 
there,  1271.  His  answer  to  the  King  of  Sicily,  1 272.   Crowned, 

.  1274.  Unites  Wales  to  England,  1285.  His  cruelty  to  the 
Welch  Bards,  1285.  Is  appointed  to  determine  the  successor  to 
the  Scotch  crown,  1291.  Determines  in  favor  of  Baliol,  1292. 
Cited  to  appear  before  Philip,  19^3.  Loses  Guyenne,  1294. 
Attacks  Baliol  and  takes  Berwick,  1 296.  Takes  Dunbar,  Rot- 
bofongh,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling,  1296.  Taxes  the  Cler^, 
1297.  S^s  out  for  Flanders,  1297.  Makes  peace  with  Philip, 
and  recovers  Guyenne,  1 298.  Marries  Margaret,  Philip*8  sister, 
1299.  Returns  to  England,  i3cx>*  Defeats  Cumming,  and  the 
Steward  of  Scotland,  1301,  Asserts  his  right  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  1301.  Attacks  Scotland  again^  1304*  Prepares  to 
VOL.  II.  H   H 
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attack  it  a  third  time,  but  dies^  1307*  Character  of,  p  302, 
Family  of,  p  303  and  304 
Edward  11.  Crowned  1307.  Makes  Gavaston  his  favorite,  1307* 
Marries  Isabella  of  France,  1308.  Accedes  to  the  terms  of  the 
Barons,  1308,  and  again,  1311.  Makes  a  truce  with  Scotland, 
1312.  Marches  into  it,  and  returns,  1313.  Enters  it  again, 
and  is  defeated  by  Robert  Bruce,  1314.  Makes  a  favorite  of 
Hugh  Le  Despenccr,  1320.  Is  obliged  to  banish  him  and  bis 
Father,  1321.  Recalls  them ,  and  defeats  the  confederate  Baroos^ 
1^99.     Deposed  and  murdered,  1327.    Character  and  Family 

ot  p  319 

Edward  ///.  Princc>  sent  for  to  France  by  his  mother,  1 324.  De- 
clared Regent,  1327.  Marches  against  the  Scotch,  13^7.  Im« 
minent  danger  of,  1328,  Makes  Peace  with  Scotland,  1338. 
Puts  Mqrtimei"  to  death,  1330.  Confines  his  Mother  for  life, 
1331.  Defeats  Lord  Douglas  at  Hallidown  hill,  1333.  An- 
nexes  part  of  Scotland  to  England,  1334-  Ravages  Scotland 
twice,  1335,  J  336.  Introduces  the  Title  of  Duke,  1337,  and 
is  made  Duke  of  Cornwall.  Prepares  to  attack  France,  »33^« 
Invades  France,  and  returns,  133O.  Defeats  the  French  Fket, 
and  coadudes  a  Trace  with  France,  1340.  Invades  France, 
1342.  Concludes  a  Truce,  and  returns,  1343.  Invades  France 
again,  1345.  Wins  the  Battle  of  Cressy,  1346.  Takes  Calais, 
1347.  Concludes  a  Truce  with  Franco,  1348.  His  gatkmt 
conduct,  1348.  Institutes  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  1349. 
Again  makes  War  with  Franco,  1350.  Take:^  John  King  of 
Fi'ance  pri$!Q&er>  and  makes  a.  Truce,  1356.  Invades  Fktinc* 
again,  1358,  Makes  Peace  with  France,  1360.  War  again 
d&Iared,  1366.  Concludes  a  Truce,  1373'.  Dectareshis  Grand- 
son Richard  his  Successor,  1375.  His  Character  and  Family, 
P  35a  to  355 

Edward  IF.  the  Duke  of  York,  defeats  Queea  Margaret,  1460. 
Proclaimed  King,  i46x>.  Oblaina  a  Victory  over  Margaret, 
1461..  Marries  Elizabeth  Woodvilk,  14^.  Concludf«  a 
league  with  CbsurLea  Duke  of  BiuguvMl^r,  1468.  Insurrection, 
146^,  Peace  between  the  Houses  of  York  and.Laireaster,  1469. 
Fresh  Insurrectipaik  in  LniqDlashire,  1 469.  iyt((i7i%9  the  Rebels, 
1.469.  Lascastrians  defeated!,  1471.  Again  proclaimed  King, 
1-471.  League  wiih  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  1474.  Goes  to 
France  with  a  large  Arra/i,  1476.  A  Truce  for  sevc»y«ars  bc- 
tweeix  France  and  England,  1476,  Lewis  XL  excites  the  Scots 
to  w^r  a^iost  him,  1 482.    Character  of 

Edward  V.  Succeeds  to  ibe  Throne  of  his  Father,  1 4B3,  Ricbard 
DukeoJT  Gloucester  appointed  Regent,  1483.  The  King  and 
his  Brother  caDd«cted  to  London  W  his  Uncle  Richaixi  Duke  of 
Gbucester^  1483,  Pretended  to  have  been  murdered  in  the 
Towec,  1483 

EdnuardVh^ovD^t^^j..  Ctomvied,  1*547.  Insuirection  against 
quelle'd,  1549,    Founded  BridcTOll  and  St.  Thomas's  HaJpiUls 
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*-*settIes  the  Crown  oa  Lady  Jane  Grey*    Hu  Cbaractef, 

Edwin  and  Marcar,  1 068 

Edwin,  King  of  Northumberland,  p  40,  43,  44 

Edwin  and  Edwald,  Sons  of  Edmond  Ironside^  sent  to  Hungary^ 
P  100.     Edward  returns,  p  108 

Edzuy,  King,  p  88.  Marries  Elgiva,  p  89.  Banished  Dunstan, 
p  89.    Divorced,  p  89.     Excommunicated,  p  90 

Egbert,  King  of  Wessex,  conquers  and  unites  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Heptarchy,  p  47.  Defeats  the  Danes,  p  69.  And  again,  p  70 

Eland,  Sir  William,  (arovemorof  Nottingham  Castle^  1330 

Eleanor,  Wife  of  King  Henry  III.  1236 

Eleanor,  married  to  Henry  II.  1154.  Excites  a  quarrel  between- 
him  and  his  Sons>  1173*  Murders  Fair  Rosamond^  ii79« 
Brings  Berengaria  to  Sicily,  1191 

Eifieda,  the  Fair,  p  91 

Eifrida,  Queen,  p  92  and  94 

Elizabeth,  of  York,  married  Hetiry  VII.  i486*  Brought  to  bed  of 
Prince  Arthur,  i486.    Crowned,  1487 

EJizahetb,  Princess,  bom,  1533.  Sent  by  her  Sister  to  the  Towerr 
but  is  released,  1554.  Ascended  the  Throne,  1558.  Crowned, 
1 559.  Answer  to  the  Commons  respecting  her  Marriage,  1 559. 
Invades  Scotland,  1560.  Cruelty  of,  towards  Lord  Hertford^ 
1561.  Sends  assistance  to  the  Huguenot^j  1562.  Appiointed 
Judges  between  Mary  of  Scotland  and  Lord  Murray,  1568. 
Quells  two  Insurrections,  1569,  Enters  into  an  Agreement  witk 
Mary,  which  is  broken,  1571.  Pays  her  Predecessor's  Debtay 
1573.  inters  into  a  serious  Treaty  of  Marriage  with  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  which  she  breaks,  1582.  Numerous  Plots  against 
her,  1585.  Defeats  Babington*8  Pbt,  1586.  Sign»theWar« 
rant  for  the  Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  1587*  Visits 
the  Camp  at  Tilbury,  1588.  Sends  ta  attack  the  Spaniarcb  and 
Portugueze,  and  to  plunder  Vigo,  1589.  Sends  a  Squadroa  o£. 
seven  sail  to  the  Azores,  to  intercept  the  rich  Treasures  from  the 
Havann^h,  1591.  Conspiracy  against  her,  1594*  Concludes  a 
Treaty  with  the  Dutch,  1595  #  Sends  one  hundred  and  seventy 
vessels  to  attack  Cadiz,  1596.  Succeeds  in  the  enterprise,  159^. 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  France  and  Spain,  1598*  Appoints 
Essex  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1599.  Conspiracy  against 
her  by  Essex  and  others— -Some  of  the  Conspirators  executed, 
i6oi.    Character  of 

Ekisa,  1163.    SetAbelard 

Emma,  Queen,  p  96 

Emfsott^ndilhidley,  1503.  Dudley  made  Speaker,  1504.  Com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  1509.    bought  to  trial,  1510 

Erigena,  Johannes  Scotus,  surnamed  the  Wise,  P  ^^5«  An(:cdote 
of,  p  116 

Erkenwin,  King  of  Essex,  p  39 

Essex,  Earl  of,  takes  Cadiz,  1596.    Created  Earl  Marshal  of  £ng< 

H  a  2 
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hmdf  1597*  Appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  *599-  Si>s* 

pended  from  his  Office^  i6oo.    Etecuted,  1601 
EthelhMt  Son  of  Ethelwolf,  p  7 1 .    King^  p  73 
EthMertt  King  of  Kent,  p  41  to  44 
EtheJbert.  King  of  the  East  Angles,  p  46 
Etbelheri,  King,  p  73 

Etbelburga,  Queen  of  Northumberland,  p  43 
E^beifria,  King  of  Bemtcia,  p  40 
Eibefiftgqy,  p  78 
Etbeked,  King,  p  73,  74 
Eibehedf  Governor  of  London,  p  80 
Eihihed,  King,  p  95.  Weakness  of,  p  96.    Marries  Emma,  p  96. 

Massacres  the  Danes,  p  97.     Introduces  Danegelt,  p  97.  Flies 

into  Normandy,  p  98 
EibelsKviiba,  Queen,  p  84 
EtbehvaJd,  p  85 
Etbelwald^  Son  of  Alfred,  p  84 
Etbelwolf,  King,  p  70.    Marries,  p  72, 
Bfva,  Daughter  of  Dermot,  marries  Richard  Strongbow,  1 172 
JS«,  Count  d*,  fights  a  duel  with  Geoffrey  Barnard,  1093 
EugeTous  III.  Pope,   1147 
Eustace,  Ck)unt  of  Boulogne,  p  106 

Faids,  f  7 

Fastolff  Sir  John,  defeats  the  French  at  the  Battle  of  Herrings,. 

14*7 
FenvkeSy  Guy,  taken  and  executed,  1605 

Fays,  Godemar  de,  French  General,  1 346 

Fergus,  King  of  Scotland,  p  47 

Bf,  1087 

Fisber,  Bishop  ofRochcstcr,  attainted  of  Misprision  of  High  Trea- 
son, 1534,    Executed,  1535 

Frtzahmne,  Henry,  first  Mayor  of  London,  1 207 

Htzosbome*    See  Odo,  Bi&hop  of  Bayeux 

i^/z-i2i^3W,  Mayor  of  London,  1 262.    Imprisoned,  1269 

Fitz-Stefbens,  Robert,  and  Fitz-GeraJd,  Maurice,  assist  Dcrmot, 
1172 

Fitz-Waltet,  Robert,  chosen  General  of  the  confederate  Baroas, 
1215.    Successes  of,  1215 

fiowden  Fieid,  Battle  of,  1513 

Foix,  Gaston  de,  killed  at  Ravenna,  1512 

Forest,  New,  planted,  1081 

France,  Civil  War  excited  in,  by  Isabella,  14x7.  Imminent  dan- 
ger of,  15^3 

Francis  L  King  of  France,  succeeds  Lewis  XIL  1514.  Makes 
peace  with  England,  1518.  Meets  Henry  VIII.  near  Ardre«» 
1520.  Invades  Italy,  1524.  Is  taken  prisoner,  1525.  Released 
on  the  hardest  terms,  1524.  1525.  Meets  Henry  VIII.  near 
Boulogne,  1532. 
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Francis  II.  of  France,  marries  Mary  Stuart,  1558 

Fraser^  Sir  Simon,  defeats  John  de  Seagrave>  1303.     Executed  as 

a  Traitor,  1307 
Frederic  L  Emperor  of  Germany,  eilters  into  a  confederacy  with 

Henry  il.  and  Philip  of  France,  1 187 
Fret&valy  Battle  at,  1197 
Ffoniinus,  Julius,  Roman  General,  p  17 
Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  mo 
Fulk,  Curate  of  Neuilly,  his  Speech  to  Richard  I.   1189 

Galgacus,  Caledonian  Chief,  p  20  4 

GardtTier,  Dr.  sent  to  Rome,  1528.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  1547, 
Deprivedof  his  Bishopric,  1550.  Restored  to  it,  1553.  Made 
Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor,  1553 

Gavaston,  Piers,  recalled  from  banishment  by  Edward  II.  and 
created  Earl  of  Cornwall,  1307.  Made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 1308.  Returns,  1309.  Banished,  1311.  Returns,  and 
is  reinstated  in  all  his  former  honours,  1312.  Taken  prisoner 
and  beheaded,  1312 

GeldaSf  Albanius,  p  39 

Geoffrey,  the  third  Son  of  Henry  II.  joins  his  Brothers  in  a  Revolt 
against  his  Father,  1 173.  Is  reconciled  to  hlin,  1175,  Revolts 
again,  1 182.    Killed  in  a  tournament,  1 185 

Gifford,  Gilbert,  Conduct  of,  1586 

Giron,  Interview  at,  between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England, 
1165.    Another  1173 

G'ltba,  mother  of  Harold,  1068 

Glendour,  Owen,  takes  Mortimer  prisoner,  1402 

Gloucester,  Earl  of,  one  of  the  twenty -four  barons,  1258.  Deserts 
them,  1261*  Again  joins  Leicester,  1264.  Leaves  the  Barons 
again,  1265.  Procures  Prince  Edward's  Escape,  J  266.  Rebels 
again  against  King  Henry  III.  and  is  pardoned,  1269.  Ac- 
companies Prince  Edward  to  the  Holy  Land,  1270 

Gloucester,  Duke  of.  Son  of  Edward  IL  governs  the  Kingdom, 
1386.     Defeats  de  Vere,  1388.     Removed  from  Council,  1389. 

'  Arrested  and  carried  to  Calais,  1397.  Is  supposed  to  have  been 
•  murdered  there,  1397 

G/awrw/^r,  Duchess  of;  accused  of  Witchcraft,  1447 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  supposed  to  have  been  murdered,  1447 

Gloucester,  Richard  II L  Duke  of,  made  Protector,  1483,  Im« 
prisons  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  others,  1483*  Usurps  the 
Crown,  1483,  Edward  V.  and  his  Brother  supposed  to  be  mur- 
dered in  the  Tower,  1483,  Elected  King/ 1403.  Conspiracy 
against  him,  1483.  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  in  which  he  was 
killed,  1483.    Buried  at  Leicester,  1483.    Character  of 

Godfrey,  of  Bouillon,  crowned  King  of  Jerusalem,  1099 

Godfrid.    See  Anlaf. 

Godwin,  p  100.    His  Fcjjury.  p  104.  Gives  his  Paughter  to  Ed- 
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ward  the  Confes^or^  p  10;.  Effuses  to  obey  Edward,  p  107 
AttempU  to  surprise  him^  p  107 

Gordon,  Adam,  1268 

Gifurdon,  Bertrand>  shoots  Richard  I.  iiQQ 

Geumay2nd  Montravtis,  murder  Euwardll,  1327.  Goumay  be- 
headed, 1327 

Gray,  Lady  Jane,  declared  Heiress  to  the  Crown,  1553.  Pro^ 
claimed  and  deposed,  1553.     Executed  with  her  husband,  1554 

Gray,  Lord,  defeats  the  Irish  rebels,  1580 

Gregory  the  Great,  p  42 

Gregory,  VII.  Pope,  1074 

Grey,  Sir  Thoftias,  executed,  1416 

Griffin,  Prince  of  the  Welch,  p  109 

GuaJe.r,  or  Gander,  Ralph,  1073 

Cuildball,  in  London,  built,  1409.     Rebuilt,  1669 

Guise,  Duke  of,  takes  Calais,  1557 

Gunilda,  p  97 

Gutbrum,  Danish  Chief,  p  78.     Takes  the  name  of  Athclstan, 

Gypiiis,  introduced  into  England  in  Henry  VII. 's  rciga 

Ilaks,  Sir  Rol)ert,  murdered,   1 384 

Hardtcanute,  King,  p  101  to  103 

Har/agar,  King  of  Norway,  p  110 

Heir  old,  Harcfoot,  King,  p  102 

Harold,  Son  of  Godwin,  p  108,  Made  King,  p  110.  Defeats 
the  Norwegians,  p  110.     Killed,  p  113 

Hastings,  Battle  of,  p  113  • 

Hastings,  Danish  Chief,   p  80 

Hastings,  Edict  of,  1 200 

Hastings,  John,  Candidate  for  the  Crown  of  Scotland 

Hastings,  Lord,  beheaded,  1483 

Hawkins,  Admiral  Sir  John,  goes  against  South  America,  and 
dies,  1595 

Helle,  de  St.  slain,  1110 

Hengist  aud  Horsa,  Saxon  Chiefs,  p  35  to  37 

Hevguar  and  Hubha,  Danish  Chiefs,  p  74 

Henty  I,  crowned,  1100.  Marries  Matilda,  1100.  Banishea 
several  Noblemen,  1100  Invades  Normandy,  1105  to  iio6. 
Defeats  the  French  at  BrunnevilJe,  and  wounded,  1119.  Mar- 
ries Adelaii,  S131 

Henty  K  Emperor  of  Germany,  Son  in  Law  to  Henry  I.  1131. 
Imprisons  Richard,  X193.  Produces  him  before  the  Diet  of  the 
empire  at  Worms,   1193.     Releases  him  for  150,000  marks, 

Henry,  Brother  of  Stephen,  created  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  and 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  1135.  Pronounces  Matilda  Queen  of 
England,  1141 

H^rj/  IL  comes  to  England,  1 147.     Knighted  at  Carlisle,  1 1 49. 
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Made  Duke  of  Normandy>  1150.  Manies  Ele^nor^  1150*  In- 
vades £ng]and>  1 153.  Crowned  King  of  Erigknd^  1 1 54.  Do- 
tninionsofy  115B.  Quatrdit  with  Becket>  1162.  Submission 
of,  to  Becket,  1170.  Undertakes  an  Expedition  to  Ireknd, 
1171.  Takes  possession  t)f  it,  1172.  Returns,  and  goes  to 
Normandy,  and  is  absolved  by  the  Po{)c  fot  the  mdtder  of  Bec- 
ket, 11  ye.  Possessions  of  his  GhiMren>  1172.  Declatiis  War 
against  them,  1 173.  Victory  of,  over  the  Scots,  1175.  Laws 
and  Regulations  of,  1176.  Makeb  a  shanieful  treaty  with 
Philip,  1183.  Character  of,  p  £69  and  ii  10.  Answer  of,  to 
the  Monks  of  Swithin,  p  210 

Henry f  Prince,  Son  of  Henry  IL  flie*  to  France,  11 73^  Has  a 
conference  with  his  Father,  -and  submits  to  him,  ii  75.  Revolts 
against  him,  together  with  his  Brothers,  ii8«. 

Henry  IJi.  Crowned,  ifli7.  Declared  of  full  age,  1222.  Quar* 
rcls  with  his  brother  Richard,  1227.  And  with  Hubert  de. 
Burgh,  1 228.  Obliged  to  burnish  deS  Roches— mi^rries  Eleanor, 
1236.  Loses  Poitou,  1252.  Receives  the  Crown  of  Sicily  as  a 
Gift  from  the  Pope,  1255.  Resigns  it,  1256.  Renews  Ma^a 
Chana,  1257.  Obliged  to  submit  to  his  Barons,  1258.  Re- 
sumes the  Government,  ia6i.  Again  submits  to  Leicester, 
I26i8.  Taken  prisoner  by  him,  1264,  His  Cletaency  towards 
the  conquered  rebels,  1 272.     His  Character. 

Henry  IK  Crowned,  1399.  Order  of  the  Bath  instituted— -and 
Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Hall  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  hkn, 
1399.  Conspiracy  against  hinfi,  1400.  Truce  between  him 
and  France,  14 ol.  Insurrection  in  Wales,  1401^  Takes  Edin- 
burgh, 1402.  Conspiracy  against  him  by  the  Archsbihop  of 
York,  and  the  Earls  of  Nottingham  and  Northumberland,  1405. 
Takes  James,  son  of  Rofiert  of  Scotland,  prisoner,  1405.  House 
of  Commons  force  him  to  comply  with  its  request,  1411. 
Attempts  to  establish  the  Salic  Law,  1413.  His  Character. 
See  Lancaiter 

Henry  V,  Succeeds  his  Father,  141 3.  Conspiracy  against  him  by 
Lord  Cobham  and  Oldcastle,  1414*  Sends  Aifibassadors  to 
France,  apd  demands  Catherine  in  manage,  1415.  Conspiracy 
by  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope  and  Sir  Thamas  Grey  ; 
all  executed,  1416.  Embarks  for  France  With  a  large  irmyi 
defeats  the  French  at  A gincourt,  I416.  Concludes  a  Truce  for 
two  years,  1417.  Invades  Normandy,  and  subdues  it,  1418. 
Makes  peace  with  Isabella  and  the  Dake  of  Bui^ndy,  1418. 
Marries  the  Princess  Catherine,  1420.  Joins  France  to  Englahd, 
and  is  declared  Heir  to  the  Monarchy,  1420.  Arrives  in  £ng« 
land,  and  levies  a  large  army,  1422.    His  Character. 

Henry  VI,  Succeeds  his  Father,  1422.  Parliament  appoints  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  Protector  to  the  Kingdom  during  his  mlaority, 
1422.  Bishop  of  Canterbury  made  his  Tutor,  142^.  Henry 
crowned  in  France,  1430.  Marries  Margaret  of  Adjou,  1452. 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  appointed  Protector,  1454-— and  takes 
King  Henry  prisoner,  ^  455  •    Battle  of  Northampton— the  Roy* 
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alists  defeated,  and  the  King  taken  prisoner  and  deposed,  1460. 
Sent  to  the  Tower  by  Edward  IV.  1462.  Proclaimed  King  by 
Clarence,  1470.  Imprisoned  again  by  Edward^  1471 — and  died 
in  the  Tower,  1471*    His  Character 

Henry  VI L  Crowned,  1485.  Marries  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  1486.  Leries  a  Benevolence,  1491.  invades 
France,  and  concludfs  a  Treaty,  1492.  Defeats  the  Corn- 
ish Insurgents,  1497*  Pines  the  £ari  of  Oxford,  1505.  Puts 
Windham  and  Tyrrel  to  death,  1506,  Marries  his  Daughter 
to  Philip  of  Castile,  1506.    His  Character 

Henry  VII L  Crowned,  1509.  Marries  Catherine  of  Spain,  1509. 
Send?  an  Army  into  France,  1512.  Goes  himself,  defeats  the 
French  at  Guinegate,  and  returns  to  England,  1513.  Makes 
Peace  with  France,  1514.  War  with  Scotland,  1515.  War 
with  France,  1516.  Peace  with  France,  1519.  Is  visited  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  1520,  Meets  Francis  of  France  near 
Ardres,  and  Charles  at  Gravelines,  1520.  Writes  against  Lu- 
ther, for  which  he  receives  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faitii, 
1521.  Declares  War  against  France^  1522.  Makes  Peace, 
1527.  Declares  War  against  Charles,  1528.  Cited,  with  his 
Queen,  before  the  Pope*s  Legates,  1529.  Meets  Francis  at 
i^oulogne,  1532.  Privately  marries  Ann  Boleyn,  1532.  Di- 
vorces Catherine,  and  publicly  marries  Ann  fioleyn,  1533*  Puts 
her  to  de^th>  and  marries  Jane  Seymour,  1536.  Quells  two 
Rebellions  in  1536— and  another  in  1537.  ^^^^  Seymour  dies  in 
childlied— Dissolves  the  Monasteries,  1539.  Marries  Ann  of 
Cleves,  1540.  Divorces  her,  and  marries  Catherine  Howard, 
1540.  Puts  her  to  d^ath,  1542.  Invades  Scotland,  1542.  Pub- 
lishes  his  Primer,  and  marries  Catherine  Parr,  1543.  Invades 
Scotland  and  France,  1544.  Makes  Peace  with  both,  1546. 
Pi|U  the  Earl  of  Surry  to  death,  1547.  His  Family  and 
Character 

Henry  III.  ofFranre,  a<?sassinated,  1589 

HentyJV  of  France,  King  of  Navarre,  assumed  the  Crown,  and 
gained  a  Victory  by  means  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1590 

Henn,  of  iScptland,  Son  of  James  J.  crtated  Prince  of  Wales, 
i6iq 

fldpiarchy  formed,  p  4 1 

Hertford,  Duke  of.  Son  of  John  of  Gauntt  banished  for  four  years, 
1398.  Made  Duke  of  Lancaster,  1 399.  Returns,  and  lands  in 
Yorkshire,  and  puts  some  of  Richard  II/s  Ministers  to  death, 

1399, 
Hertford,  Earl  Qf,  made  Duke  qf  Soiperset,  1547.    See  Somerset 
Hesus,  p  10 
Hezzus,  p  10 

Holland,  John,  Earl  of,  1296 
Honorius,  Emperor  of  Rome,  p  25,  26 
Horsa  slain,  p  36 

Houfard,  Catherine^  marries  Henry  VIIL  1540,    Executed,  1542 
Hulfh)  p  74*  78 
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Jac^neVtm,  Countess  of  Hainault  and  Holland^  marries  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  1424 

James,  Son  of  Robert  III,  of  Scotland^  taken  prisoner  to  London> 
1411.  Ransomed  by  the  Regent  of  Scotland  for  40>oool.-— 
Murdered  by  his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Athol,  1437 

James,  Prince,  bom,  1566.  Crowned  James  VII.  of  Scotland, 
1567.  Imprifioned,  ^583.  Marries  the  Princess  of  Denmark, 
1589.     Succeeds  to  the  Crown  by  the  Title  of 

James  L  1603.  ^  Conspiracy  against  him,  1603.  Peace  with 
Spain,  1604.  Gunpowder  Plot,  1604.  Discovered  by  Lord 
Monteagle — Conspirators  taken  and  executed,  1605.  Elizabeth, 
his  Daughter,  marries  the  Elector  Palatine,  1613.  Goes  into 
Scotland,  1617.  His  Queen  dies,  1619.  War  with  Spain* 
1624.     Sends  an  Army  to  Holland,  1625.    His  Character 

James* 8^  St.  Palace  of,' built,  1530 

Ida,  Saxon  Prince,  p  39 

Jerusalem  taken,  1099 

Jews,  Massacre  of,  1159,  1262,  1275 

Innoceni  III.  Pope,  orders  Philip  to  make  Peace  with  John, 
1203.  Sends  John  a  strange  Letter,  1207.  Lays  England 
under  an  Interdict,  1208.  Excommunicates  John,  1209* 
Issues  a  third  sentence,  to  absolve  John*s  subjects  from  their 
Oath  of  Allegiance,  1212.  Gives  England  to  France,  1212. 
Receives  it  himself  of  John,  1 2 1 3,  Endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
Knight  Barons,  1215 

Innocent  I f^*  Pope,  Impositions  of,  1254.  Offers  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  to  Henry  III.  1255    , 

Innocent  VIIL  Pope,  favours  Henry  VII. 's  title,  i486 

Jcffred,  Abbot  ot  Croyland,  1 106 

John,  Prince,  rebels  against  his  Father,  1188.  Taken  into  favour 
by  Richard  I.  and  marries  Avesa,  1189.  Di^wn  from  his  Al- 
legiance to  Richard  by  Philip  of  France,  1 192.  Arrives  in  Lon- 
don, and  claims  the  Throne,  but  rejected,  1193.  ^^^  Estates 
in  England  confiscated,  1194*  Leaves  Philip,  and  is  pardoned 
by  Richard  I.  1 195.  Named  Heir  to  his  Brother,  and  crowned 
1 1 99.  Divorced  from  Avisa,  and  married  to  Isabella,  the  be- 
trothed Wife  of  Comte  de  la  Marche,  1200.  Murders  Prince 
Arthur,  1203.  Invades  Normandy,  is  driven  back,  and  makes 
a  Truce  with  France,  1206,  Quarrels  with  the  Pope,  1207,' 
1 208.  Is  excommunicated,  1209.  Has  a  conference  with 
Langton,  1210.  Ackowledges  him  as  Primate,  1212.  Gives 
up  England  and  Ireland  to  the  Pope,  1212.  Carries  War  into 
Philip's  dominion,  but  is  obliged  to  return,  1214.  Signs  Mag- 
na Cbarta,  1215.  Repeals  it>  1215.  Dies  through  affliction^ 
1216. 

John,  King  of  France,  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  London,  i356> 
Recovers  his  liberty,  and  returns  to  France,  1360.  Comes  bacl^ 
to  London,  1364 — And  dies  there,  1365. 

Ireland,  State  of,  1172 
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Isabella,  Widow  of  King  Jobn^  mariies  Comte  de  ]a  Marche> 

1217.     Sends  her  Children  over  to  King  Henry  III.  1 245 
hahelia.  Princess  of  France,  married  to  Edward  II.  1308.     Goes 

over  to  Paris,  and  returns  to  England  with  an  Army  against  her 

Husband,  1324.    Imprisoned  ior  Life,  1331 
hdbella^  Queen  of  Bavaria^  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  conqutr 

many  Towns  in  Normandy  and  Burgundy,  and  put  many  of  the 

Nobility  to  death,  141 7 
Judith,  P72 
JuHus  it.  Pope,  15 10 
Juty,  Trial  by,  p  168 
Jnstices  of  the  Peace  first  appointed,  1080 

Ketmetl,  King  of  Scotland,  p  70 

Kenric.     See  Cerdic 

Kent,  Holy  Maid  of,  1534 

Kirkman,  defeats  the  English,  1558 

Kirkpatrich,  Sir  Thomas,  kills  Gumming,  1306  ' 

Kiidair,  Earl  of,  i486 

Knolles,  Sir  Robert,  defeated  by  Duguesclin,  1373 

Lacey^  Richard  de.  Governor  of  Dublin,  1172 

Lancaster,  Earl  of.  Chief  of  the  Confederate  Nobles,  1308.    Forces 

Edward  II.  to  accede  to  his  terms,  1308 — Aqd  again  in  13 it. 

Orders  Gavaston  to  be  executed,  1312.     Placed  at  the  Head  of 

Government,  1315.     Executed,  1322 
Jjancaster,  Earl  of,  made  Duke  1337.     Induces  Edward  HI.  to 

make  peace  with  France,  1360.     Ill  success  of,  1373.    Flaced  on 
'   the  Throne  by  the  name  of  Henry  IV.  1399,  which  causes  the 

contest  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  See  Hen.  J  V, 
Lanfrancy  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1073.    Crowns  William  II. 

1087 
Langton,  Cardinal,  appointed  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  1207.     Acknowledged  as  such  by  King  John, 

1 213.     Engages  the  Barons  in  a  Conspiracy  against  John,  1215 
Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  thrown  into  prison,  i663-    Burnt, 

1554 
Latin,  Purity  of,Tevived  in  Henry  VII.'s  reign 

LaWt  Feudal,  Observations  on,  1087 

Laws,  Written,  Anglo-Saxons  had  none,  p  62 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  assists  Queen  Isabella,  1326.  Takes  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  is  appointed  Guardian  to  Edward  HI. 
1327 

Leicester,  Dudley,  Earl  of,  proposed  by  Elizabeth  to  Manr  of  Scot- 
land, 1564.  Marries  Lady  Essex,  1580.  Conduct  ot,  in  HoU 
land,  1586.  .  -^ 

X^tfA'.  Pope,  sells  Indulgences,  1517 

Leolf,  a  Robber,  kills  Edmund,  p  87 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  imprisons  Richard  I.  1192 

Le^is,  IcGros,  King  of  France,  mo,  1119 
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Lewis y  the  Younger,  King  of  France^  1135,  zi47»  Makes  *a 
Pilgrimage  to  the  Tomb  of  Becket,  11 79.  Makes  a  second 
Crusade,  1187 

Lewis  Vlll,  Son  of  Philip  of  France,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Confederate  Barons,  1216.  Deserted  by  them,  and  defeated, 
1217.  Invades  Poitiers,  but  is  impeded  by  the  English  forces, 
1226 

Lefons  IX,  King  of  France,  endeavours  to  reconcile  Henry  JIL's  to 
his  Barons,  1264 

Lewis  V,  Emperor  of  Germany,  acknowledges  Edward  III.  claims, 

Lewis  XIL  King  of  France,  attacked  by  Henry  of  England,  the 

Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  King  of  Spain,  1513.     Marries,  1514 
Lewellin,  Prince  of  Wales,  invades  England,  1262.     Surrendenv 

at  discretion  to  Edward,  itZ^,    Defeated  and  slain,  1283 
JLiVorgy  composed,  1549 
LoUius  Urbicus,  Roman  General,  p  22 
London,  Tower  of,  built,  1080.    Charter  granted  to,  by  Hcniy  I. 

1100 
Lmgcbamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,    ViAtHugh^  Bishop  of  Durham 
Longuevitle,  Duke  of,  151 4 
Lovel,  Lord,  Insurrection  of,  i486.    Goes  with  Loid  Lincoln  tO) 

Ireland,  1487,    Defeated.  1487 
LucuHus,     Vide  Sallustius 
Lucjfy  Richard  de,  left  by  Henry  Guardian  of  England,  defeats  th« 

rebel  Earl  of  Lancaster 
Lttidhait,  French  Bishop,  p  41 
Lusignan,  Guide,  madd  King  of  Cyprus,  1191 
Lutbisr;  Martin,  preaches  against  Indulgences,  15 19 

Machetb,  King  of  Scotland,  p  123 
Magnus,  King  of  Norway,  1098 

fdagna  Cbarta,  Particulars  of,  p  241,  245.  Renewed  and  con* 
firmed  at  Oxford,  1222.      Confirmed  with  awful   solemnity, 

Mabmef,  Flight  of,  p64 

Maine,  Inhabitants  of,  rebel,  10^3 

Mainfroi,  usurps  the  Throne  of  Sicily,  1255 

Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  p  88 

Malcolm  IL  King  of  Scotland,  p  ipi 

Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  1008.    Slain  at  Alnwick,  1092 

Mallet,  Governor  of  York,  slain,  1069 

Mandubraims,  British  Prince,  p  14 

Mantes,  taken,  1086 

Mar,  Earl  of,  made  Regent  of  Scotland,  1571 

fidargaret.  Queen,  defeats  Warwick  at  St.  Albans,  1 46i,  De« 
feated  by  Lord  Montague,  1462.  Escapes  to  Flanders,  2462« 
Lands  at  Weymouth,  1471.  Thrown  mto  the  Tower,  1471. 
Bansomed  for  50,000  crowns,  by  Lewis  XL  i^'jz 
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Mary^  Princess^  born,  1516.  Ascends  the  Throne^  1553*  Gluelb 
three  Insurrections,  I554«  Marries  Philip,  1554.  Begins  her 
Persecutions^  i355-    Loses  Calais,  1557.     Character  of,  155B 

Msfy  Stuart,  married  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  1558.  Attempts 
to  oppress  the  Scots  Protestants,  1559.  But  fails,  1560.  Mar- 
ries liord  Damley,  1565.  Delivered  of  Prince  James,  1566. 
Marries  Lord  Bothwell,  1567.  Imprisoned  by  her  Subjects, 
and  resigns  the  Crown,  1567.  Is  released,  but  obliged  to  fly  to 
f)ngland,  and  placed  in  die  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
1568.  Taken  from  him  and  intrusted  to  Sir  Amias  Paulel  and 
Sir  Drue  Drury,  1584.      Imprisoned  in  Fotheringay  Castle, 

1586.  Tried,  and  found  guilty  of  Treason,  1586.    Executed, 

1587.  Character  of,  1587 

Maitlda,  Wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  1076 

Matilda^  Daughter  of  Henry  1.  Widow  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V. 

marries  Greofirey  Plan tagenet,  1130.    Lands  in  England,  1140. 

Takes  Stephen  prisoner,  1140.     Crowned  Queen  of  England^ 

1141.     Deposed,  and  retires  to  Normandy,  1147 
JlaximiIian,Emp.  of  Germany,  enlists inHenryVIII/s army,  151 3 
Maximns,  a  Usurper,  p  25 
Melnas,  King  of  Somersetshire,  p  38 

Meh'tl,  Sir  James,  sent  to  London  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  1564 
Mona,  now  Anglesia,  p  16 
Montague,   created  Marquis,    1469.      George^   his  Son,  created 

Duke  of  Bedford,  1469.     Killed  in  battle,  1471 
Montfordi  Simon  de.   Earl  of  Leicester,    Conspiracy  of,    i258. 

Chosen  head  of  the  Supreme  Council,  1258.     Rebels  openly 

against  the  King,  1262.    Cause's  the  King  to  submit,  1262. 

Obliged  to  raise  the  Siege  of  Rochester,  but  takes  Henry  and  his 

Brother  Richard  prisoners,  1264.     Gets  Prince  Edward  into  his 

possession,  and  invests  himself  with  the  supreme  authority,  1264. 

Summonses  a  Parliament,  1265.    Slain,  1267 
J^ontietb,  Sir  John,  1315 
Montr  avers.     See  Gournay 
Mountfort,  Count  of,  seizes  Britany,  1341.    Taken  prisoner,  and 

sent  to  Paris,  1341 
Miuntfort,  Jane,  of  Flanders,  Countess  of,  defends  Britany  against 

the  French,  1342.  Her  gallant  behaviour^  1342.    Takes  Charles 

de  Blois  prisoner,  1346 
Morcar.    See  Edwin 
Morcar,  King  of  Scotland,  p  88 

Morcar,  Governor  of  Northumberland,  p  no 

Mordred,  p  39 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1525. 

Chancellor,  1529,     Resigns,  1532.    Attainted  of  Misprision  of 

Treason,  and  executed,  1535. 
Mortimer,  Roger,  Favourite  of  Queen  Isabella,  1324.    Sendaorders 

to  murder  Edward  II.  1327.      Puts  the  Eari  of  Kent  to  death, 

and  is  hanged,  133a 
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Marten,  Earl  of^  R^ent  of  Scotland^  executed,  1583 

Mowbray,  Robert,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  1093 

Murray^  Earl  of,  and  Lord  Douglas,  command  the  Scotch,  and  m« 

vades  England,  1327.    Guai^tan  of  David  Bruce,  1332 
Murray,  Earl  of,  is  appointed  Regent  of  Scotland,  1567.    Defeat- 
ed by  the  Kinff*s  troops,  1568.    Justifies  his  conduct  before 
Elizabeth,  1568.     Assassinated,  1570 
Musselhurg,  or  Penkey,  Battle  of,  1547 

Norfolki'D\jktofy  banished  for  life,  1398 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  presides  on  the  Trial  of  his  Niece,  i556«  Quells 
a  Rebellion,  1536 — And  another  in  1537.  ^^^^^  Minister,  1540. 
Fails  in  his  attempt  to  ruin  Cranmer,  1544.  Impiisoned,  and 
narrowly  escapes  execution,  1547.  Released,  1553.  Arrested 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  1569.    Released,  1571 — and  executed^ 

»572 
Normandy,  invaded  by  the  King  of  France,  Dukes  of  Britany, 

Alencon  and  Count  Dunois,  1449 
Normans,  Conspiracy  against  the,  1067 
Nottingham,  Earl  of,  entered  into  a  Conspiracy  against  Henry  IV. 

taken  and  executed,  1405 
Northumberland,  fled  into  Scotland,  and  was  slain  in  Yorkshire, 

1405 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  murdered,  1488 
Northumberland,   Duke  of,   arrests  Somerset,    1551*     Deprives 

Tonstal  of  the  Bishopric  of  Durham.  1553.     Persuades  Edward 

VL  to  settle  the  Crown  on  Lady  Jane  Gray,  1553.    Imprison- 

ed,  tried^  and  executed,  1553 

Octa,  Saxon  Cl^ief,  p  37 

Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  cruel  conduct  of,  p  89 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  William  Fitzosbome,  made  Regents 
of  England,  1067.  Attempts  to  buy  the  Papacy,  and  arrested, 
1070.    Conspires  againt  William  Rufus,  1088 

Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  p  46 

Olave,  King  of  Norway,  p  96 

Olaus,  King  of  Norway,  p  101 

Ordeal,  Trial  by,  abolished,  1261 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  assassinated  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  1419 

Orleans,  Maid  of,  Joan  d'Arc,  heads  the  French  army,  and  de- 
feats the  English  at  several  places,  1428.  Taken  prisoner, 
1431.    Burnt  as  a  Witch  at  Rouen,  1431 

Orleans,  Siege  of,  lasted  ten  days,  1428     , 

Orleans,  Di£:e  of,  released  from  prison  by  the  English,  1441 

Ormesby,  1299 

Ororic,  Prince  of  Britany,  1172 

Osbright,  Northumbrian  Prince,  p  74 

Oxford,  founded,  or  re-established  by  Alfred,  p  83  Reduced  to 
ashes,  p  116 
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Paret  Aimciy  cle.  Governor  of  Calais^  134B 

Pandolff  the  Pope's  Legate,  induces  John  to  submit  to  the  Pope, 

1213.    Excommunicates  the  Earl  of  Albemarie,  1 2 1 9 
Parr^  Catherine,  marries  Henry  V J  IT.  1543— and  survives  him 
P^ny,  Dr.  William,  executed  for  High  IVcason,  1585 
PascMl  L  Pope,  1108 
Pcptna^  Battle  of,  1525 
Paulmus.    Vide  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  Bishop,  p  43 

Peirs,  created  by  Patent,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Lord  Beau- 
champ  the  first 
Pipfavaus,  Hicresarch,  p  35 

Pmhfoli,  Eatl  of,  chosen  Gnardiarf  to  Hemy  VIII.  1217.    Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  Lewis,  is  18 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  defeated  and  killed,  1468 
Pendergrast^  Maurice  de,  assists  Dermot,  1172 
Pefin,  leBrcf,  King  of  Prance,  p64 
Percy,  Earl,  his  death,  1408 
Peter  Pence  eutablished,  p  46 
JP^^, .  tho  Hermit,  1094  . 
Philip  L  King  of  France,  1085 

Phiif  11.  King  of  France,  foments  a  quarrel  between  Henry  IT. 
and  his  Children,  1 173  to  1 188.  Joins  Ricbard  in  the  Crusade, 
1190.'  Leaves  him  there,  1191.  Excites  Prince  John  against 
him,  tiqt.  Invades  Normandy,  and  defeated  at  Rouen,  1193, 
Sides  with  Arthur  against  King  John,  1199.  Makes  Peace, 
1200.  Passes  sentence  of  Felony  upon  King  John,  1203. 
Takes  Chateau  Gaillard  and  the  whole  of  Normandy,  1205. 
Prepares  to  invade  England,  1212.  His  Fleet  destroyed,  1213. 
Defeats  the  Emperor  Otho,  1214.  Assists  the  Confederate 
Barons,  1216 
PbfHp  III.  King  of  France,  cites  King  Edward  before  him,  1293, 
Tak«s  possession  of  Guyenne,  1294.  Invades  England,  1294. 
Makes  Peace  with  Edward,  and  restores  Guyeime  to  England, 
1298 
Philip  K  King  of  France,  banishes  Robert  of  Artois,  1337.  De- 
feated at  Cressy,  1346 
Philip,  King  of  Spain,  contracted  to  Mary  of  England,  1554* 
Arrives  in  England,  and  is  married,  15^^.  Leaves  England  in 
.disgust  with  his  Queen,  t555.  Hetums,  1557.  Seeks  Eliza- 
beth in  marriage,  1558.  Fits  out  his  Armada,  1587  , 
Phiiippa,    Wife  of  Edward  III.  defeats  the  Scot5,  134,7.     Save* 

the  six  Burgesses  of  Calais,  1347 
Pierce,  AKcc,  1375 

Pierre,  Eustace  de  St.  his  gallant  behaviour,  1347 
Placentia,  Council  of,  1094 

Plague,  introduced  from  France  into  Ensjand,  1563,  1593  [ 

jP/a«l«j  y^«y«5,.  Rcwjan  General,  p  15 
Po/e,  Cardinal   Reginald,   foments  an  insurrection  iii  England, 
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'  which  foils,  1539-    Camea  over,  and  absolves  the  EngliBh  Na- 

tioti,  1554.   ^  Made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1550       * 
Potatoes  introduced  from  Santa  Fe,  by  Captain  Hawkins,  1^65 
Prasatagus,  King  of  the  Iceni,  p  16 
Proof,  Account  of,  p  119,  120 
Protestants,  cruel  Massacre  of,  in  France,  1572 

(luintin,  St.  Battle  of,  1557 

Bakigb,  Sir  Waller,    confined  in  the  Tower,  1604.      Goes  t# 
Guiana,  1616.     Executed,   ^617 

Reginald,  Sub-Priorof  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  chosen  Arch* 
bishop,  but  set  aside,  1 207 

Regent,  the,  a  Ship  burnt  in  an  engagement,  1512 

Ribeaumont,  Eustace  de,  gallant  conduct  of,  1348 

Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  p  96,  98 

Richard,  second  Son  of  Henry  II  joins  his  Brothers  in  a  Revolt 
against  his  Father,  1 1 73.  Is  recoiKiled,  1 1 75,  Qnarrds  with 
his  Brothers,  1181.  Revolts  again  from  his  Father,  11 82. 
Quarrels  with  Geof&ey,  1184.  Forms  a  secret  AlKance  with 
Philip  of  France  against  his  Father^  1187.  Succeeds  to  the 
Throne  of  England,  1189.  His  Answer  to  Fulk,  1189.  Sets 
out  to  the  Holy  Land,  1189.  Marries  Berengaria,  1191.  Takes 
Acre,  1191.  Ascalon^  1192.  Concludes  a  Truce  with  Sala- 
din,  and  returns,  ii93«  Imprisoned,  1192.  Ransomed,  119^. 
Returns  to  London,  and  crowned  again,  1 194.  Pardons  hi9 
Brother,  1195.  Message  of  the  Pope,  1198.  Wounded,  1x99; 
His  Character 

Richard,  Prince,  Brother  of  Edward  III.  Contest  of,  with  his 
Brother,  1 227,  Refuses  the  Gift  of  the  Crown  of  Sicily,  1255. 
Chosen  King  of  the  Romans,  1 257.  Taken  prisoner  by  Leices- 
ter, 1264 

Richard  II.  His  intrepidity,  1384.  Invades  Scotland  and  returns, 
1385.  Deprived  of  sovereign  power  by  the  Barons,  1386.  Be* 
sumesit,  1389.  Banishes  the  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk, 
I398<.  Seizes  the  Estates  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  1399.  Em- 
.  barks  for  Irelatid,  and  returns  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
by  whom  his  Kingdom  is  invaded,  1399.  Flies  to  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea — made  prisoner,  and  carried  to  London— deposed-— 
carried  prisoner  to  Pomfret  Castle— and  murdered,  September,- 

.1399 
Rchard,  Dnke  of  York,  marries  the  Daughter  of  Ralph  Neville, 

Earl  of  Westmoreland,  1 449.  Retires  into  Wales,  1451.  Ap- 
pointed Protector,  1454.     Killed.  1460 

Biehmond,  Henry  Earl  of,  lands  at  Milford  Haven,  1483^  Kills- 
Richard  I IL  1483.     Set  Henry  m. 

Rj^ey,  Bishop  of  London  and  Westminster,  1550,     Bumt>  155^; 

Rk/ers,  Earl  of,  executed,  1468 

Rivers,  Earl  of,  (his  Son)  and  others,  beheaded,  1483 

Rizzio,  David,  assassinated,  1566 


«3i 
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Bohertf  Duke  of  Normandy^  p  no*  Puts  'William  under  the 
protection  of  Henry  I,  of  France,  p  1 1 1 

Mobert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  mortgages  his  Dukedom,  apd  sets 
out  for  the  Holy  Land,  1097.  Keturns  and  lands  at  Ports- 
mouth, 1100.    Taken  prisoner,  1106 

Bobert,  £!arl  of  Gloucester,  attends  Matilda  to  England,  1140. 
Defeats  Stephen,  11 47 

Robert  IlL  King  of  Scotland,  1411 

Roches,  Peter  des.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Hubert  de  Bur^h, 
chosen  Protectors  of  Englana,  1218.  Resign  their  Offices, 
a  222.     De  Burgh  disgraced,  1228.      Des  Roches  banished, 

Jfb,  1067 
Rome,  City  of,  pillaged,  1527 
Romney,  inhabitants  of,  severely  punished,  1066 
Rosamond,  the  Fair,  (Clifford)  murdered,  1172 
£»»;7^»{^j^.  Magna  Charta  signed  at,   1215 
Rutland,  Earl  ofj  murdered  by  Lord  Clifford,  1460 

Saladin,  overcomes  the  Christian  forces  at  Tiberiade  and  takes 
Jerusalem,  1187.  Is  defeated  at  Acre,  1191.  Ascalon,  1192. 
Concludes  a  Truce  with  Richard  L  near  Jerusalemj  1192 

SaUsbuty,  Earl  of,  killed  at  Orleans,  1426 

SaUsbufy,'Edj\of,  retires  into  Yorkshire,  1458.     Beheaded,  1460 

Sallustius  Luculhs,  Governor  of  Britain,  p  2 1 

Savage,  Plot  of,  against  Elizabeth,  1586 

Savigny,  Conference  at,  between  Henry  II«  and  the  Legates 

Sautre,  William,  burnt  as  a  Heretic,  1401 

Scapula.    Vide  Ostorius 

Scots  and  Picts,  p  23,  47,  &c.    United  under  Kenneth,  p  70 

Sctope,  Lord,  Executed,  1416 

Segrave,  John  de,  Guardian  of  Scotland,  1303 

Services  performed  by  the  Vassals  of  the  Crown,  p  166 

Severus,  Roman  Em])eror,  p  22,  23 

Seymour,  Jane,  married  to  Henry  VIII.  1536.  Brought  to  bed  of 
Prince  Edward,  1537 

Seymour,  Brother  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  tried  and  executed, 

»549 
Shore,  Jane,  Mistress  to  Edward  IV.  1473 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  killed  in  battle,  1451 

Simnel  personates  the  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  i486.' 
Acknowledged  King  at  Dublin,  i486.  Taken  prisoner^ 
1486 

Sitbric,  Governor  of  Northumberland,  p  86 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  surrenders  to  Charles  VII.  1449.  Killed  by- 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  1455 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  Protector  of  England,  1547.  I^^vades  Scot- 
land, 1547.  Sent  to  the  Tower,. and  released,  1549.  Arrested 
and  tried,  1551.    Executed,  155a 

Somervilie  kills  himself,  1585 
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Spurs,  Battle  of,  1513 
Siace,  John^  executed  as  a  Wizard ^  1478 
Stafford,  Insurrection  of>  i486.     Sir  Humphrey^  beheaded>  1586 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  tried  and  executed,  1521 
Stanley,  Sir  William,  put  to  death,  1494 
Star  Chamber,  instituted,  or  rather  re-estiblished,  1487 
Stephen,  King,  crownca,  1 135.    Married  the  Daughter  of  Eu- 
stace, 1 135.    Taken  prisoner  by  Matilda,  1140.     Takes  Ox- 
ford, and  is  defeated  by  Robert  of  Gloucester,  1 147.     Replaced 
on  the  Throne,  1147.    Makes  a  Treaty  with  Prince  Henry, 

."53 
Sttgand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1066 

Stutcho,  the  Saviour  of  Italy,  033 

Strongbow,   Richard,   Earl  of   Strigul-lands,    in  Ireland,    II72. 

Marries  Eva,  daughter  of  Dermot,  and  created  Seneschal  of  Ire* 

land,  1 172 
Siuart,  Robert,  'King  of  Scotland,  invades  England,  1385 
Stuart,  yi?sy.    See  Mary  Stuart 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  Roman  General,  p  16,  17 
Suffolk,  Earl  of,  created  a  Duke,  1446.     Killed  at  Dover,  1450 
Suffolk,  Duke  of,  committed  to  the  Tower,  r5o6 
Supremacy  of  th^  Church  of  England  annexed  to  the  Crown,  1584 
Sussex,  Earl  of,  quells  two  Insurrections,  1569.      Invades  Scot- 

land,  1570 
Sweating  Sickness  at  London,  1485 
Swein,  King  of  Norway,  p  95,  97 
Swein,  King  of  Norway,  Son  of  Canute,  p  loi 
Swithin,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  p  73 

TaraniSf  p  11 

Teutates,  p  10 

Teutonic  Order,  founded  by  Frederick  IV.  1189 

Tbalespin,  a  Bard,  p  38 

Theodosius,  p  24,  25,  33 

Throgmorton,  sent  Ambassador  to  Scotland,  1567 

Tlmf/tf/,  Bishop  of  Durham,  deprived  of  his  Bishopric,  and  re* 

stored  again,  1553 
TosH,  Brother  of  Harold,  expelled  from  his  Grovomment  of  North- 
umberland, p  109.      Makes  a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
^      p  no.     Killed,  p  no 
Treselian,  Sir  Robert,  executed,  1388 
Tudor,  Sir  Owen,  beheaded  by  order  of  Edward  IV.  1461 
Tarkell,  Earl  of.  East  Anglia,  p  100 
Tyler,  Wat,  heads  a  rebellion  against  Richard  II.  1383,    Killed, 

13^4 
Tyrrell,  Walter,  kills  William  Rufus,  iioo. 

Valence,  dt,  defeats  Bruce,  and  is  defeated  by  him,  1307 
Vatet.    Set  Faids 
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Vere,  Robert;  de,  Earl  of  Oxford,  favorite  of  Richard  IL  made 
Marquis  of  Dublin  and  Duke  of  Ireland,  ijfta.  Defeated  aud 
f}iesta  tile  Low  Countries,  1388 

Vtdemar,  Viscount  of  Limoges,  11 99 

yilliers,  George,  created  Viscount,  £ar4.  Marquis^  tod  Duke  oC 
Buckingham,  1616  • 

Fisaninis,  title  of,  first  int^^uced  1440 

Voluscnus,  Caius.  Roman  ofiicer,  p  1  ( 

Voriigerny  British.  Prince,  p  35 

Voriimer,. .  •  .ditto p  36 

Ufa,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  p  39 
Vrbicus,    ISee  LoUius 
Urban  II,  Pope,  1094 
Urban  III,  Pope,  died  1187 

Wallace,  William,  defeats  Wanroiinc,  130a.    Resi^  Gftntraand'of 

the  Scotch  Army,  1301.     Executed  as  a  Traitor,  i^o5 
Wahtnghdm  discovers  Babington's  plot,  i5B6 
Waitboff,  Eariof,  1073 
Wahvortb,  Mayor  of  London,  kills   Wat  Tyler   in  Smlthiid^r 

Warbcck,  Perkin,  assumet  the  Title  of  Richand  Duke  of  York, 
1492,  Attempts  a  landing  in  England,  1494.  Landa^  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  1495*  Publisheft^  a.  Maniftsto,  1496. 
Leaves  Scotland  and  returns  to  Ireland,  1497.  Land8Kin«Co«i» 
wall,  1498.  Besieges  £xeten  1498  Flies- to  Bevio^le^F  Abb^> 
1498,  Imprisoned — escapes,  and-  flies  to  Sh^en  AbbcjT)  bu^ 
is  brought  back,  1498.     Hanged  at  Tyburn,  1499 

Warbam,  AVilliam,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i5o^  Besign^ 
i5i6 

Warrenne,  Earl  of,  1195,  Takes  Duqbar  for  Edward  L^*Ap» 
pointed  Governor  of  Scotland,  1296.  Retires  taBnglaod,  lagoi 
Defeated  by  Wallace,  1300 

Watches  introduced  into  England^  X'577 

Warwick^  Earl  of,  retires  to  Calais*  MS^*  Invades  England  and 
retires  again,  1459.  Invades  England,  14604  Flie%  to  Calais, 
1470.  Lands  ag<(in  at  Dartmouth  and  releases  King  Himiy 
from  the  Tower,  14 70.  Proclaims  him  Kiqg^  i470»  Killed  ia 
Battle,  1471 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  imprisoned,  1485.  Exhibited  to*  thcK  publio^ 
1487,    Beheaded*  1499 

Warwick,  made  Protector,  1549.  Made  Duke  of*  NbithBnbe»> 
land,  1557 

Weat,  Sir  Thomas,  makes  an  insurrection— is  defeated  aad  exe- 
cuted, 1554.     Yidt.NoribuMbcrlafid' 

Weniwortb,  Peter,  his  behaviour  towards  Queen  Elizabeth,  iS7^ 
Sent  to  the  Tower,  159a 

Wickliffe,  his  doctrine,  1385 
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tFilRamp  of  Normandy,  appointed  King  by  Edward  the  Confi^oTp 
p  108^  111.  Sends  an  Embassy  to  Harold,  p  111.  Lands 
m  England  p  112.  Grains  the  battle  of  Hasting^s^  1 13.  Cro^oied, 
A.  D.  1066.  Returns  to  Norway,  1067.  His  severity  to  the 
people  of  Exeter,  1Q67.  Conspiracy  against  him,  1073.  Db- 
aentions  among  his  family,  1076.  Nearly  killed  by  his  son  Ro- 
bert, 1080.  His  income,  1081.  Character  of^  1087.  Grants 
of,  p  166 

William  Rufus,  io87«  Invades  Normandy,  1090.  Killed  in 
hunting,  it 00 

Wtlliam,  Prince,  son  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  committed  to 
the  care  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen,  1 100.  Carried  to  the,  court  of 
Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  mo.  Marries  the  daughter  of  Falk-*- 
killed,  113a 

WilHamy  son  of  Henry  I.  carried  over  to  Norniandy  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  Barons— drowned  on  his  return,  1 120 

Winclester,  Cardinal  of,  1448 

Windsor  Castle  built  by  Edward  III.  p  355 

WittenagemoiSp  p  58,  59 

Wolfbere^  p  70 

Wols^t  Thomas,  made  King*s  Almoner  and  Prime  Minister,  1510. 
Attends  the  King  to  France,  1513.  Made  Bishop  of  Tournay 
and  Lincoln,  1513.  Archbishop  of  York,  1514.  Attends 
Henry  again  to  France,  1520.  Makes  a  treaty  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  a  private  one  with  Germany  against  France, 
1521.  Enters  the  House  of  Commons,  1523.  Builds  two  col- 
leges, 1523.  Gives  Hampton  Court  to  Henry,  VIII.  and  builds 
Whitehall,  i525.  An  indictment  presented  against  him  and 
dismissed  from  the  Chancellorship,  1529.  Outlawed,  1529. 
Falls  sick,  1529.  Recovers,  1530.  Arrested  for  high  Treason, 
1530. .  His  Character 

Worcester,  Earl  of,  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded  at  Worcester,  1404 

Wriotbesley,  Chancellor,  deprived  of  his  office,  1547 

Yeofuen  of  the  Guard,  instituted  1485 

York,  Archbishop  of,  enters  into  a  Conspiracy  against  Henry  IV. 
taken  prisoner  and  beheaded,  1405 

York,  Duke  of,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Aginoourt,  1416 

York,  Duke  of,  son  of  Earl  Cambridge,  appointed  successor  to  6ed« 
ford  as  Regent  of  France,  1439.  Loses  it  soon  after — ap* 
pointed  Protector  in  England,  1454.  Takes  Henry  VL 
prisoner  at  St.  Albans,  1455.    KiUed,  1460 

York,  Archbishop  of,  imprisoned,  1483 
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